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1.— CAUSALITY AND THE PEINCIPLES OF 
HISTOKICAL EVIDENCE.. 

Bij Dr. H. Kashdall. 

I.* 

As a rule it may lie laid- down that the exponents of a 

Scienc<3 me the liest jiulges of its methods. It is not the 
business nt’ the Logician to lay down .ruled for the guidance of 
scientitic men. In so far as Logic is concerned with the actual 
methods of ]>articuhii' Sciences, the Logician must rather 
analyse I he mctliods actually employed in those Sciences gp 
t(Athe present than atteiiipt t(» prescrilK^ a imori the methods, 
that they must follow. While the ultimate principles of 
thought must be tlu^ same for all Sciences and for all depart- 
inonts of huinan life, thciv are in a sense s^jecial canons of 
•evidence a}>i»roj)riat(‘ to ])urtimilar Scicnci^s. The mind that is 
steej^d in i.lie subjoet-matto of a Science gets to know the 
kind of evidiriitv that the. Science recpiires and admits of 
(hq^vever little it may Ije <iccustumod to analyse its own 
pi-ocedure), and to estimate that evidence correctly. Each 
branch of learning lias its own methods, and the method can 
only be accpimnl by familiarity with the Science itself. A 

* I must iicknowledge my obligations throughout tliis pajier to 
Mr. Bi'adley’s Premppositions of Critical History^ 1S74, though 1 do not 
adopt all his ]X)Bitions. 
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familiarity with tho methods of otlier hranclies of knowledge 
than his own may, no doubt, sometimes widen the student’s 
outlool^and serve as a useful corrective to the pi-eposscssioiis 
and prejudices which grow out of the exclusive devotion to a 
particular brancli of study. But, generally speaking, the criticism 
which the professor of one branch of knowleilg(^ bestows ui^m 
the procedure of anotlier is a useless im])ertineiife. 

This last remark is worth making because there are several 
classics of specialists who are sometimes in llu; habit, of [aitling 
in a claim to be CMUisidered in s<imc exce])tional digiee good 
judges of evi«lencc in all de]>artments of tluaight. Sometimes 
the claim is put in on belialf of lawyers. It is rorgotlen that 
the eiKiniries in which th(» lawyer fs engaged deal only with 
the value of evidence of a particular kind. KviileiuM' in the, 
lawyers stm.se is nut mmvly restricted almost entirely to 
human testimony, Imt to testimony of a v(‘ry ])artieular kimi, 
and testimony examiiKHl for a very partieidar purpose. Ihitling 
aside the limilalions innM>sod hy leclinical nd**.", the ultimate 
cainms of a lawyers estimation of evidence are liis nneonseious 
inductions about human eharaeter and motive: and iiuman 
character aiul motive vary within certain limits in dillerent 
ages and ditVerent countries. A v<uy (‘xperienced Knglisli 
criminal lawy<*r might find himself much at sea if siuhlenly 
trans]ilanted to an Indian trilmiial; ami in tlie same way a 
lawyer’s jiidgiucnt of historical evideiieo is «»fu‘n <juite 
valueless on account of his ignorance of the ideas, motives, ' 
and literary hahits of the past. A retired jioliec* oHicial 
who has had much experience in the art of «letecting the 
forgers of bank-notes may show liimscdf p men* cliild wlw*n 
he attempts to deal with the literary forgeiies which it 
is the business of tlio higher criticism to* examine: and no 
class of men are responsible for more bad history than 
English judges and barristers. The CNairt c»f Queen’s Bench, 
for instance, lias solemnly decided that University College, 
Oxford, was founded by Alfred the Great; while the whole 
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Dioiistrous theory about a mysterious exemption of the Church 
of England from tlie general rules of tlie (Janoii J^w in the 
Middle Ages has been eliiefly 8upi)orted by the lawyer’s 
])crsi.stont habit of reading back the maxims and ideas of 
modem English Courts of Justice into an age to which they 
wciu quite unknown. In the wime way every one is familiar 
witli tlie [K^culiar and exceptional incapacity to judge of 
])robabiIity often exhibited by Mathematicians whose training 
has fainiliarizeil them only with certainties; and it may l>e 
doulited whether a training even in branches of Physical 
Science wliich are h.'ss confined to ]iure d(Hlii<*tion from certain 
]H‘oniiseH 8U]iplies any particularly valuable preparation for the 
study of stK'ial phenomena. The id(‘a of development which 
has^so ]»rofonndly impressed modern ideas about the Universe 
in gem*ral was not really hnrrowed by the Phi lose jdicrs and 
tln^ Historians from lhi» physiological labcvatovy. It would lie 
truer, if anything, to say that the Iliologists learned it from the 
students of human life and bist(»ry. The iilea of development, 
ami wlialever is (rue in the idea of a social organism, wei’c 
better umIerst<.HMl by TI(?gel than by Air. Herbert Sjieiicer; and 
it is curitius to note that Newmairs theological application or 
lliisapplication of tlie idea to theological dogma dates from ten 
years liefore vln* publication of the “ Origin of Species.*' 

If tlie stmli'iit of one Science lias no title to prescribe or 
to ci'iticizi^ (be metlnids of another, still less has the Logician 
as such the i iglil to prescrihe or tO criticize the methods of all 
the Sciences, at least when he is as far otf as most I^igieians 
are from the unattainable ideal of the perfect Philosopher who 
luftj pro\>arod hiniself for the study of the Universe in general 
by an equally exhaustive acquaintance with every dct)artmeiit 
of liuman knowledge in detail. Speaking generally, the 
Logicioji must apply the maxim “cuiqiie in sua arte credeiulum'* 
not only to the resubs but to the methods of each particular 
Science. TJierc are, however, two ways in which the study of 
Logic may, 1 think, supply a useful corrective to the tendencies 
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and preposseasions engendered by tlie atuily of particular 
Sciences. In the first place the unjiliilosopliical student of a 
particidar Science may often get lH*yond the province of his 
own Science without knowing it; ami, wlieii he does so, he is 
peculiarly liable to ajiply to the subject a method which has 
proved fruitful in another Science but which is (piite unauited 
to that which he has invaded. I am not now alliuling so much 
to the necessary and inevitabh* abstractness <if each and every 
special Science, the correction of which belongs ratluu* ti» 
Metaphysic or Philosojdiy in general tlian to Logic, but to tin* 
specialist's tendency to encroach upon another s])ecialism 
without being aware of the ffict. When he does so, the 
Logician may usefully point out .s«>me the considerations 
which make tlie estimation of evidence in one. departim*nt a 
different intellectual task from its estimation in aiiotlier. Thus 
to take up my former illustration, it may he donhtt*d whetlier 
the study of Logic would do much— -over and above the mental 
training which every Science can supply — to imin-ove the 
ca])a<?ity of a criminal lawyer or .bulge for estimating evidence 
in a (Vuirt of Justice; he will not reason belter for having 
aiialyscfl the principles which his reasoning involvi*s. Hut, 
when on the strength of ex]»cTicnce in rriminal ef)iiiis a lawyt*i‘ 
claims to be a peculiarly g(»od jmlge of tln‘ c»viil(*!ice I'nr the 
Ke.surn‘c:ti(m of Jesus (’hiist, an analysis (»f tin* princi|>les 
which the estimation of totinmny involves may lead him to see 
that the mental and religious cmvironnuMit c;f the early ( ’hristiaiis 
was dittcrent from that in which hi.s own indnetive eanniis of 
evidence were unconsciously made. Tin* other way in wJiich 
the study of Logic may sonietimes have a ]irs(dieal hi*ariug uiltai 
the actual results of a Seieiiee is wlien wtM'onie. to the j|ueslions 
of degrees of juohalality. I.U'grees of ]>rohabilily for tin? 
purpose of hi.s own Seiinice it is emphatically the hnsiiiess of 
the specialist to (J.vaminc; it is a matter of traineil instinct 
rather than of analysed reasoning ti» set^ in which of two rival 
hypotheses lies the true line of seieiitilic luogress ; hut when 
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we come to examine the (^omi»arative certainty of accei)tecl 
theories in different branches of Science, Uie analysis of the 
nltiinate }<rounds upon which all certainty reposes may tend to 
(*oiT*eet the exaggerated ideas of the special certainty of his own 
methods and conclusions whicli beset the l*rofessnr of any 
special Science', when iiis own results come into real or apparent 
collision with tliose of some other Sciiihce. The exact demee 

O 

of certainty whicli can be ascribed to a pjirticular liypothesis is 
for the purposes of s<ime siiecuil Science a matter of little 
importance, so long as it is clearly the most probable hy])othesis ; 
but, when the accepted theory of one Science is made the 
ground of (piestioning the results of some other Science, it may 
be im]>ortant to analyses and boar in mind tl)c ])resup] positions 
involved in some particular kiiul of scientilic reasoning or in 
all scit'iitific reasoning, and the limitations which the possible 
uncf'rtaiiity of those presuppositions implies. To a large extent 
this last ap])lication of Logic to .the criticism of particular 
scieutitic results comes to much the same as the iirst. In both 
cases it is tlio tendency of the specialist to go beyond the limits 
(jf his own Science without knowing it that may invite and 
justify the » ritifism of the theoretical Logician. 

• The i)aili»'nlar ai)idicatinn of these general principles 
wliicli I have in mind <ui the present occasion is the qiiestiou 
of tlie. |»os.‘iibiliiy »if proving events really or appai-ently 
inconsistenl. with tlu^ laws of Nature i»y historical evidence. 
1 liave in view two opposite tendencies, both of which 
seem to me t«» invite some eritieism — uji the one hand 
the Lendtmey of most, riiilosophers to dismiss without 
e^Kiniination and with considerable contempt not merely the 
sn-calleil “miracles” of jmst religious history, but also the 
whole class of aWiormal phenomena of the kind investigated 
by the Society for I lie .l*ronu»l ion of Tsychical Jiesearch, and on 
the other hand the temlency of many Theologians to call upon 
us to acHrept soiiu* alleged event in the remote past, ailmittedly 
inconsistent with the asoei taiiied laws of Nature, on the strength 
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of the same kind and amount of Iiuman testimony which would 
].)e sufficient to establish the truth of an Iiistorical occurnuice 
<»f the most everyday and antecedently not improbable 
eharactJtr. Here we have, as it seems to me, one of the cases in 
which our jiulgniont about actual matters of fact wliich it is 
the business of various special Sciences to examine may be, 
must be, and ought to be, alVoctod by the view whi(.*h we take 
as to the tlieoretieal basis of knowlcclge in general. 

I pvoroed then to ask these Uvn (piestioiis, which it is 
importani carefully to distinguish — iiratly, is a miracle 
])Ossible; secondly, can the occuri*eiicc of a miracle be ju‘«>ved ? 

A cmujdcte discussion ol the first (piestii)!! would involve a 
dissertation upon the whole* i|ucstu)n of (’ausality, and a 
complete discussion of (.'ausality would involve the exposition 
of nearly the whole of oiu‘*s theory of the rinverse. f)n tlie 
present occasion 1 can do litlh< more than lay clown, almost 
dogmatically, the pliilosojihieal ]uiiiciples which I shall assume, 
and proceed to apply them to the ]>articular <|uestion^ 
under discussion. It is c».isier to ado])t tin’s eoursi* at the 
jireseut moniciit, luMjause I can now point lo njceiit ahh* 
exiio.sitions of ]jriuciplcs more or less (Mitirely in harmony willi 
tlH)se which 1 shall assume, hut which, lil’leeu years ago, iA 
would have heen iiiipossihle to avow in an asseiiihly nl’ 
IMiilosojiIiers witliuut tlie certainly not nH*rely (»f iiiisuiulei-- 
•stamling hut of ridicule. At the pn^seiit moiiu'iit the ju iiic'iples 
in question are still op]io.s<Ml to the dominant fashion in O.xford 
jihilosophic.il circles, hut ev(?n there they are trealiMl with h'ss 
contempt than formerly: and at all events outside O.xl'ord they 
can, / belhive, be avowed without danger to (iiie's rt*j)iitation 
pliiloKopIiical sanity. 


11 . 

It is a cominonidace of philosophical criticism to point 
out that in Kant we liavo two uhsolntely inconsistent and 
irreconcilable theories of Causality. Accordiim to one the real 
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causality of all plienonieiia is referred to the “ thing-in-itself ” ; 
according to the other, every event is caused hy the event 
or sum of conditions which immediately jirccedes it in the time- 
series. When once the actual conditions — by which cxj)ression 
Kant meant tlie observable idienomeiial conditions— of an 
event have been determined, it is a pvwn certain that if these 
conditions are repeated, the same conseqiuMice must follow. 
Yet it is clear that, if tlie real cause of the whole ])hcn()menal 
scries is tlie thing-in-iiself, and if the thiiig-in-itself is unknown 
and unknowalde, we have no riglit to deny that tlie nature of 
the tiling- in -itself may conceivably I.»e such that the order of 
phenomenal evmits might not proceed in accordance with the 
law of mechanical “ uniformity.” It might bo, for all we know 
to the contrary, that A might follow H a hundred times and not 
follow it the huiulivd-and- first liim?. The inconsistency has 
been recognized hy the School of Idealists who accepted from 
Hegel at least his eritieisni of Kant, if they cannot all of them 
he regartletl si - Hegelians in the full sense of the word. With 
writers like the lati' IMvifessor T. H. Green the thing-in-itself 
disappean'd — tliat is to say the thing-in-itself, outside the mind, 
assumed Iw Kaut to umlerlie and to be the cause of the events 
of external iiatuiv. When tlie thing-in-itself was gone, the 
plieiioiueiial cause ahnie was left; and it was assumed that 
Kant was r-ght in regarding the mechanical unifonnity of 
Nature as an u prhri ]»nnciple of the understanding. The 
category of C’ausality was identified with the Uniformity of 
Nature ; it was assumed to he as inconceivaiile that the 
mechanical sequence of an event uiion its 
antecedents should 1 k^ violated as that two straight lines should 
enclose a space. *From this point of view the idea of a miracle 
— ill the sense •of an event eonstitutiug a violation of, or 
exceiition to, a law of physical natiu'c — was of course a priori 
inconceivable. No examination of evidence was necessary; 
either the alleged event was no exception to the laws of 
Nature or it did not occur. A miracle, thci-efore, understood as 
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an exception to the laws of Nature was a priori incredible, and 
by the laws of Nature wereineunt “uuiforniiti(?H of succession 
or co-existciice ” sucli as tliose which prevail in the region of 
Mechanics. 

1 venture to hold that this view of the nialter ri^presents a 
great confuijion of thought — a confusion between the idea of 
Causality and the idea of the Uniformity of Nature. That 
eveiy event must have a <*ause or surticient reason is 
undoubtedly, to my mind, a necessity of tliouglit; iioilniig can 
begin to lie witluuit a reason wliy it should begin ; that wljieli 
begins to be, must have its ground in that wliicli iloes not begin. 
On the other liaiid, the law (»f the Uniformity of Xalnre seems 
to me lo be no necessity of thouglit, but (as b >!/.«• pul it) a 
mere postulate of seientilic reasoning. Mine«»ver. sinci* tlai 
reasonableness of adopting such a jjostulate must j|ep»*inl upon 
the extent lo wliich it is hiund lo corn'spoml with the results 
of exj>erience, — to enable us lo prediel, and so far (lliough in a 
certain vei y restricted sense.') lo explain, I he course of Xalure, 
— Mill was not after all wrong in saying that tht» rnihuiniiy 
of Xaturo was itself an indmaion frt»m (‘xpeiienei‘, and an 
induction not compli'lely made till a vi*ry lale jM-iiod in tlu.» 
history of Scimice. I caiumt fully slale my grounds f«»r lln.-j 
view. 1 will only sjiy llial they liavi* lo my mind been 
admirably exj)onnil(Ml by riofe.sst»i' Ward and by riofe-isor K A. 
Taylor. 1 can mdy laue summari/.t; the jM»inls on wliieli [ 
sliould insist in a fuller trealmenl of lia? subject : 

(1) T mainlaiii that the h lea of Causality is imi satisfied by 
telling me that A follows l», liecause it always does. 1 can still 
ask “why docs A alway.s billow H.'” Whether l hi* se«j lienee 
happens once, twice, or a million limes, it is ipiite po.ssihle lo 
suppose that it will not do so again. X<»'dou)il, if it does 
not take place again, tliere will lie a reason why it docs not 
take place ; tliougli that reason nei*.il m»t always l»e found in a 
law of uniform mechanical scipicnce. So far from the tact of 
a rational being having acted in a certain way before heing a 
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good rcasoii for In's acting in that way again, tlie idcNi ot* 
mechanical action is primd fame the ojjposite of that of 
roasoiiahlc action. Tlie rationality of the Univei'sc is no proof 
of nnihwmity. The dilliculty is to reconcile the idea of 
uniformity with that of rationality. Hatifaial coininet is 
])Ui’i)oscful conduct, and the very thing which we assunns when 
and in sc» far as we j)ostulate the Uniformity of Xature, is that 
we may ignore purposes, and }ironoimce cuniidmitly that 
Xdiysicnl events follow physical events, no matter what the 
ultimate ]uirposes of the Universe may he. The purposes of 
the Univei-se might very well he assisted by the l) 0 (ly of a 
Saint ])ecoiiiing iii(*orriiplihle, tliough of the same physical 
composition as other hodii's. The very meaning of the 
Uniformity of Nature is that in deciding ahuuL the corrupti- 
hilfty of bodies we may take account only of their physical 
constitution, and need not hotlier ourst^lves alK»ut the ])urposes 
of the Universe. 

(2) I slmultl insist that, while Hmiie was perfectly right 
in arguing tlial in external Xature we can discover nothing but 
siMpieiKv and not l/aiisality, he was wrong in denying that in 
ciiir own Volitions we are diivctly conscious of exercizing 
^ictivity ; ami Unit llei’keley was right in assuming that our 
idea of Uausi lity is ilerived from t)ur exj)eriencos of volition 
— or rather, as 1 should prefer to put it, that we have an 
a i^riori idea or (aitegory i»f (.aiisality in our iiiiml.s, whicli onr 
own coiisciiMisiioss i)f exeiri/.ing activity alone in soine measure 
satisfies, ami that eonseiiueiitly we are justitied in assuming 
that theio is m.* veal (.\iusaliiy exci*j»t in Spirits. This is a very 
ojd position, niaiiitaiiied both by JJerkeley and by such now 
rather ilespiseil \Ailera a.s Jfamilton, ilaiisel, and JIartineau. 

1 cannot stay lo ck*fend it, hut will only refer to what has been 
written on tla? subject by Jh’ofessor Ward * and by Trofessor 
Stout ill his admiralde chapter ou “ The (Joiicexit of Mental 

* yatiimlisni amt Agnostieisia, passim, especially vol. ii, pj>. 180, 
191-2, 232. 
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Activity.”* I may also add that Mr. l^radloy, though he 
cannot by any means he included among the sii]>i)orter8 
of what may he called the “ Volitional Theoiy of Causation/’ 
may ho aiipealed to in support of it in so far as lie i*ecognizes 
that tlic true cause of every event is the ultimate natui’e of 
the whole, and tliat Will has as much right as Iteason to he 
coiisidonMl a manifestation or revelation of the ultimate nature 
of that whole. 

(3) It is .soniotinies argued that the principle of the 
Uniformity of Xatui'e is not inconsistent with the admission 
of miracles: since, if the will of a suj)eruatunil lieiiig should 
intervene to cause a violation c)t some hitherto unvaried 
sequence of phenomena, that intervention would he a new 
event or ('oiulition, and we shall not have abandoned our 
princii.>le tliat, given the same sum of cr*nilitious, the same 
result must folhiw. Xow here I wouUl remark that, if the 
Uniformity of Xature is ti» ho umlerstood in this smise, it is no 
longer llio principle wliicli Kant nmlerstood l)y his (Category of 
Causality or the principle really em}>]oyed in Physical Science, 
and it will in) longer serve the imrposi* for which we invoke, it 
as a basis for iiiduclive reasoning. If J throw u]) a hall in the 
air a, dozen times and it comes down, and then tiirow it up a 
thirteeiitli time and it may not coinu down, because it is held 
up ill the air hy an angel or a devil, then all the boasted 
certainty of 1'liy.sical Science disap] »ears. If tin* “ volition of 
a supernatural being” is to Ih: included among the sum of 
conditions u]miii which a [ihysical ('veiit is dependent, the 
principle of the Uniformity of Xature gives me no gi-ound for 
assuming that a pliysical sequemre once oUserved will ijii- 
varifihly he repeated. Since^ I cannot ])ossihly aseerhiiii the 
psychical comlition of all tlie possible s])intHial heing.s in the 
Universe, T can never say with certainty that, when I throw 
up a hall in the air under .such and such cimditioiis, it will 


* Analtftiml vol. i, bk. iii, chap. i. 
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certainly* come down again. The principle of the Uniformity 
of Nature understood in this sense will not serve as a basis fr)r 
inductive reasrming. What we really Jissunie when we infer 
the future from the past in the i-egion of Physics or Chemistry 
is precisely this — that the will of supernatural lieings will not 
interfere with the course of physical events, and that, con- 

secpiently, I need take no iicconnt of spiritual beings or 

their psychicJil states, luit that, given such and such (»l)S8rval)le 
physical conditions, siicJi and such a rcisult will certainly 
follow. If it is admitted that it is c)nly experience which 
tells us that angels or devils do not interfere with the 

coui’se of ])hysical Nature and that (lod docs not interfei*e in 
irregular and incalciilal)le ways, it is admitted that the 

principle of tla^ Uniformity of Nature, in the sense in which 
it IS iictnally cm]iloye«l as a p«>stulate of Physical Science, is 
not ail t* jirwri axiom of thought but is a principle which 
itself depends n])oii exj)erieiice. 

(4) I iimsl n*ply briefly to tlie object ion wbicb will certainly 
be made by >ome Logicians. It will be ol»ject(?d to me, as it 
has so often objecteil J. S. Mill, that if the juinciple of 
the Uiiiforiuity of Nature is itself only an induction from 
^*x[)erience — a men* iiuhu'fiu ptr nttfnn/vtiunnn simjtltWm — we 
have no logical basis for making it: since all really valid 
seienlitic indue; i«iii implicitly assumes it. I have ni^ver seen 
this ditlicuUy gra]ipled with in the way that I desiderate. 1 can 
only rejdy in a sentence. T«» my mind the imhictioii by which 
we arrive at the ])rincit»le of the Unilurmity of Nature rests 
upon the same ])riiiciple as any other i»robal)le reasoning; and 
tVe princijde of j.!! probable reasoning is that, when we have 
imperfect knowleSge of a thing, it is reasonable to expect it to 
behave in the \vny to which our inijierfect knowledge points 
rather than in the way which we have in experience less reason 
or no reason at all to kdieve that it will act. Nature, so far as 
we have observed, acts in uiiiforiu sequences. I shall insist in 
a inomeiit that it is only within certain very narrow limits 
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that we do make, or are juatitied in making, such a generaliza- 
tion; but in the region of strictly Thysical Seience — in the 
region of Vliysies anil perhaps of Chemistry — Nature does, so 
far as -Ave have observed, act in accordance with the principle 
of mechanical Uniforniitv. We do, indeed, in making tliis 
ini'erenee, presuppose t!ie law of 1,’niversal Causality. We 
assume tliat for every change in Nature there must bi? a cause, 
and at advanced stages of scientific developmonl the observed 
unity of Nature teaches us that the cause of all phenomena 
must ultiinalely be on*' Cause. If we find that all our 
knowleilgt^ of the ])eJjaviour of this one Causi* leads us to 
believe that it is a Cause which acts unifonnly, whilti we have 
no reason for su])po.siiig that this Uni form ily is ever violated, 
it becomes infinitely more reasonable, to assume and ext»eet that 
it will act uiiifunidy than to expect the contrary. Such is, I 
believe, the logical basis of that supreme induction wlii«'h wc 
practically assume in all jmrely ]»hysical reason iiej[. 

(5) The greatest of all reasons ha* denying that the 
Uniformity of Nature, is a necessity (»f thought is tin* fact that 
it is a law which within our o>vii i*x|icrioncc* i.s constantly 
violateil. Kvery act of voluntary inolitni ciin>liUit.i'.s an 
exception to the. l’nifi>rmity of Naliinx T am nut nowh 
pleading for Free-will in the liifluUa'minist sensj*. I ijuile 
admit that the idea of events not causally coiiiiecLcd with the 
previous state of the Universe is imlJiiiikahle : inil never- 
theless it is nut true that our voluntary actions follow one 
another in aeconlance with any law of uniform Miecession. If 
(like Kant; 1 had gut np at five every morning wiilioul a single 
failure fur forty years, that would imt prevent my getting 114 ) 
late on one jiarticular morning it ii seemiMl to mi* lliat the 
purposes of my life would he better served Hy some modifica- 
tion of my usual habits. Jliiman action is ilelermined hy final 
causes : whereas .Vatiire, in so far as it is really determim*d hy 
the principle of Uniformity, knows nothing of juirposes. A 
rational plan of life rertuiring me to act in a emtain way ut one 
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time and not at anotliei* time cannot Ijc included in the idea of 
a sum of conditions in the sense in which that ]jhrase is or 
ought to he understooil in the fonnulation of our principle of 
the Tlniforinity of Xature. 

(G) Jt will he ohjeeted no doubt in some quarters that, 
though a plan of life or a rational purpose cannot he hrought 
within the iilea of IJniforinity, yet my psychical state at the 
inoinent hehjrc action may he treatecl as a new coinlition which 
may vary an o])serve<l scfiuence without violation of the law of 
Unifuiniity. Irepl}': 

{ft) Tliat to include. p.sychical states among the conditions 
upon winch a jdienomenon is dependent is to give up the 
principle which is actually employed as the ]K)stiilate of purely 
mechanical Science. Tht* priiieiph^ which the Unifonnity of 
Nature really asserts is ]»rccisely this — that a physical event 
is due tri the sum of its ])hysieal comlitioiis, and those ]»liysical 
coiulilioiis oidy. Ami that law is violated by our voluntary 
actions, unless we adopt what I must venture, in spite of the 
high {nilliorities liy which it has been maintained, to eall tlie 
utterly gratuit(uis and improha hie principle of juirely mechanical 
automatism. It may Ih.^ u.sked, wJiy,if you admit that voluntary 
action iniei ie.es wiili iln* rniformity of .Nature, the I'liysicist 
is justitied by l•\periellce in assuming that Unirormity at all. 

I answer. “So h»ug as lie has to do with puMu physical 
l>henomeiia is Jusliliod in assuming it by experience.” The 
priiiei])le r« sis u]M)n experience, and the limitations of its 
ap])lieatit»ii dejuunl upon cxjierienco also. It is ex}»erieiice 
wJiich tells ns that our psychical states do alter the course of 
physical nature ii^the sense of determining whether 1 shall sit 
still or cross the room, hut that my will is wholly incompetent 
for a moment to suspend the law of gravitation or of tlie con- 
servation of energy. 

(6) Kven if we include the anteeedent psychical states 
among the conditions upon which a phenomenon is dependent, 
1 should insist that it is in the highest degree improbable that 
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our volitions obey the principle of the Uniformity of Nature. 
My volition at this or that inoinent does not depend upon my 
psychical state at tlic inoinent bofoi’C, but upon my . character, 
and niy character is not a iisychical state or a succession of 
psychical states. Much of niy character may be iinrevealed, 
even to myself, by any part of my hitherto conscious experienco. 
A new cireunistaiice or even the mere continued effect of old 
circiimstauccs may siidilenly call into action eleiiieiits of my 
character hitlicrto quite uususpeeteil by myself, by my closest 
friend, or by my bittcicst enemy. If you art; jaepared to 
include in your idea of a suiii of conditions not merely my 
conscious state at tJie moment of acti<>n but tlie whole of my 
clmiacter, even those tendencies of it which havi^ hitherto fouiul 
no expression in my conscious j»syehical slates, 1 tlo not deny 
that you ndi,dit possibly hrin^^ human a<*tion within ihi* sjiIktc 
in which the I’^iiilnrmily of Nature prevails, but then you will 
take a still further dei)arture fnau the idea td* rnibuiuily as 
that term isapplieil in purely lliysical ScieniM*. You will have 
practically made it ecjuivaleiit to ilu* Law of Causilily, and 
the Law of (’ausality, as I have? already pniuteil out, will not 
serve sis a basis ha- the inductions of IMiysics, o)- supply us 
with any ft jn iori reason for rejecting the idea of miracle. 11‘ 
human spirits may modify physical so«jUcnccs, so mi.uliL the 
psychical coinlilions of angels or devils. It is l•x|^erien(.■tf and 
not any n priori necessity of lliou;;lit which leads us to assnim? 
in Science and in cnmniou life that the human will iuav, within 
certain limits, move taldcs and chairs abmit, but that aiij^els and 
devils do not. 

(7) I must add tliat it is mil only ui^Jiin the .‘Sphere ^of 
human action or even of conscious animal Ix^havionr tlial llie 
Uniformity ot Nature is constantly violated. It seems to l»e 
more and more recojfnized, Loth by lliolojrists wlm know some- 
thing of riiilo-sophy and by ]*hilosophers who know something 
of lliology, tJiat the action f.»f organisms — oven of vegetable 
organisms — can only be explained by the action of linal 
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causes wliieli wliolly refuse to confonii to tlie jiriiiciple of 
meclianicfil Uniformity ; that the growth of a plant from 
moment to moment is rleteiinincd not merely by the observable 
physical state of the plant at the nioniont before, but what 
tlie plant is to become. Tliat the category of Organism could 
not be luiluced to that of Mechanism is a i)riiicii)h? wliicli was 
laid down by Hegel long ago; but it seems to liave been 
strangely ignored by those Hegelians who assume llial the law 
of mechanical uniformity is a necessity of thouglit. I am glad 
to see that this has of late l»een recognized l)y such comp»?tent 
exponents of Hegrd as I)i-. ilcTaggart and Mr. Haldane. If it 
is a necessity of I houghl, it must prevail in all departments of 
Nature. U is surely no n priori principle Imt experience which 
tells us that stones and earllupiakes lieluive in accordance wiili 
the priiujiple of Meelianisni, while trees and men do not, Tlie 
priiieiph* of Causality is im doubt a necessity of thought, lait as 
to what kind of ('ausalily prevails in ilillerent dejiartmenls of 
Nature or in what way the sui>renie and ultimate Cause acts in 
thos!,' flilleiviit departments we are ilepcndent up«m experience. 
It is true no doulit tliat, if a tree, grows in a certain way, that 
must he ilue to somelhiitg in the tree; if by ‘condilum'* we 
mean not aii obs*wvable physical fact, or even a psychical fact, 
hut a more teiuleney to heconie something, we might bring 
the kintl of Causaiity oh.sorviil)le in Uiology williiii the formula 
“ Uniformity of Xatine ” : hut a men* tendency or, as it is some- 
times inetapluaieally styled, “ striving,’’ cannot be regarded as 
a “ eoiulitioii ” in that sense of tlie word in which the purely 
rhysical Sciences assume that every event is determined by the 
sum of its condition.^. Once more, if you ailmil tliat Biology 
cannot be reiluee^d to Mechanism, eitbov you give up the 
Uniformity of Nliture as an ft priori necessity of thought or 
you understand it in a sense in which it will no longer serve as 
the postulate of imluctive inference in Physical Science. 
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III. 

Aiiil HOW wliilt is the application of these priiicii»les to the 
matter* in hand— tlie Logic of historical evidence? On the 
one hand, if the Liiifoniiity of Nature is no self-evident axiom, 
we have no right to say that a miracle in tin* strictest and 
most ohl-fashionod sense of an exception to a well established 
law of Xatui'e is u priori an impossibility. Jlow anyhocly 
should sujipose that mirachvs were a priori incredible wlieii 
till recently the ablest and most clear-siglited of men found 
no dilliculty in believing them, I have always hMiml it diilicult 
to understand. It is not because our siK^ciilative insight is 
greater than that of Berkeley or Leibnitz, hut be(.*ausc of our 
altered ideas ou the subject of historitral evidomr that wo lind 
difikultios in tliis matter. So far, then, I agree with the 
orthodox conservative Theologians. It would be rcasonabhi to 
believe a luivaele ou sutVicieiit evulence. It is when we coiiu* 
to the natin-e of lla‘ evidence re<|uire<l lu establish a miracle, 
that I feel obliged to (lis.seiit. from ihi‘ positi»ni taken hy many 
Theologians wlio are <itherwise quite reawmalih? and o]ion- 
minded. They do not seem to me to ap])ree*iate the pre- 
suppositions implied in all reasiuiiug fr«»in historical evidenecf 
Particularly is this the ea.so with some of I be English s(:holai*s 
who give ihemselves !«• critical .^lu*la;s. They are fully alive 
to the ililliculties arising from corrunliou of texts, (Mimpositc 
df»eiiijient.«, di.spulable dates ami the like ; hut when they have 
estahli.shed the fact that a eeilaiii evfuit is rtTordeil in a 
document sunicienlly near the time of the alleged oeeurreiiet? 
to c.stahlish .some ordinary noii-miraculous event, they treat 
it a.s a .sort of Ire.ison to historical i^videne** to tiuest'oii it 
because it is miraculous. They talk as Lholigh the «*vi(lcncc 
for what we call a fact r oiild lie isrdated from the whole mass 
of our e.\]H3iieiice, ainl e.^timated by itself aloiu‘, as though the 
evidence for a fact could be (Climated without refmvnce to 
the nature of tlial fact. A very little analysis of the actual 
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procedure adopted by historians will show that this is not the 
ease. Every historian rejects some statements of some 
witnesses not because the docuinentai'y evidence for them 
is less than that of other facts which he accepts, but j^cause 
of the intrinsic ini]irobabilLty of the fact deposed to. And 
these estimates of probability are based upon a mass of 
inductions — for the most part unconsciously made — as to the 
way in which men actually behave. The more obvious of 
these inductions are based upon llic ordinary experience 
of life. We gather from aecumulated experience of our fellow- 
men that jieople do not act without motives; that, though 
they are often inconsistent, their inconsistency has limits; 
that people are not gjiocl jiulges of mattei*s in which they have 
a strong interest; that statements made sliortly after the 
evoift are apt to be more accurate than those made at a later 
period ; that wilful lying is not unknown, and that unconscious 
bias is still more freipient ; that a story repeated from mouth 
to mouth g(.Mierally grows in the telling, and usually lieconies 
more dramatic, more romantic, and more interesting rather 
than the reverse. Smiie of these inductions arc bas(‘d upon 
cxperieuce of huniaii nature in general ; others upon more 
c|^*tailed exptrienco of human nature at particular times and 
places. Tliis ih wliat gives its especial value to the judgment 
of the historian wlio.se mind is steeped in the history and 
literature of a pavlieular period. From an inimeiise accumula- 
» lion of evideiu'o he arrives at conclusions about the reliability 
of ditlerent slatcnieiits which the acutest observer of Iiuinan 
natui*e in geinual could never discover by tlie closest scrutiny 
of the isolated ovidtuice for a luirticular fact The compara- 
tively modern art f>f historical criticism has grown u}» partly 
tlirough the closer attention which specialists have l^estowed 
upon jxirticular jieriofls or departments of history, jiartly 
through the enormous extension of the area over which these 
inductions about human nature can now bo made. 

It is particularly about periods and coinjlrie.s very remote 

J) 
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from our own that this change has taken place. Modern 
historians are not better judges of the evidence for iacts 
alleged to have taken place near their own time than 
Thucydides or Tacitus were alwiit the events of their times. 
It is when they came to deal with what was probable or 
improbable in times and places very unlike tlmir own that the 
historians of the eighteenth century, for instance, were so Iiope- 
lessly at sea. Assuming that the literary habits and modes 
of thought of the i)il)lical writers were just like those of their 
day, the older theological or anti-theological writers supposed 
that there was no alternative between accepting nil that they 
found in the llible as literal fact or rejecting most of it 
as deliberate imposture. It is this ignorance partly of the 
particular facts in question, and ])artly of panillel facts, tliiit 
often makes the judgments of experts surprising oven to \'ery 
acute minds not specially acquaiiiteil with the matter in hand. 
Because it is diflicult in a modern work of two joint authors 
to distinguish what is the work of one from what is the work 
of another, because a prolific journalist will sometimes fail to 
recognize even his own style in a forgotten article, it si*ems 
improbable that the modern critic* should be able to assign 
the first half of a verse in the f.)ld Teslaiiicmt to the priestly 
chronicler, and the 8(H!und half to dK. The exiiert judges 
differently, because he has found that the literary compositions 
of ancient Jewish chroiiicders were more* hea\ily cliarge*! 
with characteristic expressions, constantly reiieateil foniiuhe, 
mannerisms of thought and inaniitTisms of iiqueseutation than 
the works of the modern leader-writer; though it is p(».ssible 
after all that a life-time spent in the study of fhe “Times” 
might succeed, there too, in diserimiiiaflng the work of 
different writers and detecting the corri'-cti«ns of Mr. Delane 
or Mr. Buckle. In other casew even very minute students of 
a particular set of phenomena may fail from lack of 
acquaintance with parallel phenomena. Our eyes have been 
opened to the possibility of growth aiul expansion in the early 
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narratives of Christianity through the observation of a closely 
jiarallel development in the narratives of the Iluddha, of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, of St Francis of Assisi. I will not 
multiply illustrations of these familiar points. They are fairly 
generally recognized in principle by modern theological 
scholars, even the more conservative of them. But what 
I want here to insist upon is that among the presuppositions 
implied in our estimation of historical evidence aie not merely 
certain inductions as to the way in which human beings 
behave, think, and write, but also certain inductions as to the 
way in which Nature behaves. I do not think sbme of our 
theological Apologists recognize how completely the regularity 
of the course of Nature is assumed at every turn in the 
estimation of historical evidence. What we regard as sufficient 
evidence for a fact would cease to be any evidence at all but 
for that assumption. A prisoner is said to have proved his 
alibi when a reputable witness says that he saw and conversed 
with him at the time of the allegeil crime in another place. 
Deny the Uniformity of Nature, and the evidence is worthless. 
The accused may have been in two places at once, or the 
witness may have Ijecn the victim of a purely subjective 
•delusion; it was not the accused but his “astral body” or 
something of tlie kind that he saw and talked with ; or his 
memory may have failed beyond the extent to which 
experience shows that human memory does fail, and he may 
have simply imagineil with perfect bona fidrs the interview 
which he records, or be under the influence of something like 
hypnotic suggestion without having lit»en actually hypnotized, 
ly this way it may he sliown that the alleged evidence for 
an exception to alaw of Nature really assumes it all the time ; 
the argument isf an argument in a circle. Consequently, 
except where theological iirepossessions intervene, every 
historian rejects at once not merely facts which are contrary 
to established natural laws, but even alleged facts which are in 
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themselves highly improbable, no matter how strong the 
testimony in their favour. 

An iiitei'cstiiig illustration occurs to me. In the absolutely 
conteinpomry and transparently honest account of the 
Martyrdom of Polycaip, it is related that, when the tiro failed 
to do its work with sufficient promptitude, tlie executioner 
humanely stabbed the aged llishop, and then out of the 
wound there came “ a dove and abundance of blood ” {irepiarepa 
Kul 7rX^0o9 aipurof:^) The acuteness of the late Bishop 
Christopher Wordswortli of Lincoln was able to detect a textual 
corruption which had transformed irepl tnvpaKot (a very lare 
word for “spike” or “haft”) into mpicrrepa. It is obvious 
that the flowing of the blood and the appearance, of the dove 
rested u])on exactly tlie same documentary evidence (though 
it is true that the suspected words are omitted in a ([notation) : 
it was the unusualness of the latter occ.urn^nce which led oven 
so credulous and uncriticid a schohii as Bishop Wordsworth to 
suspect the text, and which would have made most pe«»]d(* reject 
tlie alleged fact even if the destructum of tla* few Greek authors 
who use the word ariJpaf had inachj it ini[) 0 .s.sible for the 
acutest of scholars to explain the growth of the legend. 

The difficulty of ju’oving an exccjition to a natuial law 
really goes further tlian this. It is not inendy mir judgment of 
the value of a deptment's evidence which pre-supjjosi's the 
Uniformity of Nature: even what the witness says that he 
really saw and la.'ard i.s partly inhweneii based u[)on a host of 
presuppositions. Nobody ever .saw a fact. What an oli.stu vcr 
says that he saw or licard always contains an inimen.se mass of 
inference. I say that A was present in the room during tiie 
whole of iny interview with B. It is higlily* improbable that 1 
looked at him the whole time. I assume he w*a.s jn-esent because 
my inductions about the behaviour of coriioreal bodies lead me 
to believe that he could not liav(» got out of tlie room without 
escaping by the door or the window — a movement which I could 
not have failed to observe, bad it occurred. I say that I saw 
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such and such an individual : what I really saw was a certain 
visual appearance which 1 infer from experience to accompany 
the other characteristics of his person. But I did not actually 
see his back, or ascertain by experiment that he was^mpene- 
trable : I inferred he was solid from iny previous experience of 
the connexion of a certain visual appearance with a solid boiiy. 
Or perhaps I did actually touch hiiu; but it was only by 
inference that I knew that a certain tactual feeling accompanies 
the pressure of an impenetrable body. Then again I touched 
him, but you did not : it is only by inference that I know that 
if you liad been there, you could have touched him too. Once 
admit the jiossibility of exceptions to the regular course of 
Nature, and no visual or tactual appearances will testify to any- 
thiiig exeejit those particular visual and tactual appearniices 
themselves. It is piolmble that the discovery of an inferred 
element in what were commonly regarded as simple facts of 
penx'iition might he carried much further, but I do not wish to 
gel myself into the region of diHicult and disputable questions 
of IVychology : and I therefore hwhear to ask bow much 
inference tliere is in our iH?rceptiou of distance, in our estimates 
of magnilude, and the like. 1 have said enough, I hope, enough 
•to show that .s\ilHcieiit evidence for a completely isolated fact is 
practically un jbtaiiiahle. All historical reasoning presupposes 
that fads are not isolated and disconnected, but that we may 
assume certain constant relations between our experiences. 
What we call facts are not simple immediate experiences, but 
experiences organized and iuterpreteil in the light not merely 
of the categiu’ic’^ of tliought but of a vast complex of other 
eKperiences. 

1 may be asked then what becomes of your admission that 
you could accept *a miracle if only it were proved by sutticieiit 
evidence ? ” 1 answer ; 

(1) I admit that, n priori^ an isolated experience might 
occur, but an isolated experience could never be underatood, 
could never be put We might 
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be aware of some experience which refused to fit into the rest 
of our knowledge. It would be quite right not to deny that 
experience, but we should have to limit ourselves veiy severely 
to the experience itself. If I found what had a moment before 
tasted like water to taste like wine, I should be justified in 
asserting, “ This tasted like wine ” ; on sulficient evidence I might 
be justified in inferring that to others, too, it had tasted like 
wine, but that it was wine would 1)0 an inference for which thej'o 
would be no logical luisis. I will not press the point that “ wine 
means something that was once contained in a grape, which 
i\c the transformcil liquid never was, and so <in. Tliat 

seems to me a subterfuge, based upon a latent Nominalism ; all 
I assert is that, in the case supposed I could not promiunce how 
many of the properties jjossessed by what we commonly call 
wine was really possessed by this liquor which I had tasted. 
Even if the fact of thtj changed taste were jmA'cd, it would 
require immense knowledge of the course of Nature to emihle 
me to say that the tastcj of wine could md- bi^ se[Kiraled from 
the other properties (»f it vvitlmut a siisjnuisimi of natural law. 

(2) If We admit that our belief in I’nih^riiiity is basol upon 
experience, it must be conceded that sullicieiit experience Wiiuld 
justify our belief in iion-uniforiiiitv. Ihit this sullicieiit'’ 
evidence would 1 .m? jnactically unattainable in the casi* of an 
isolntal miracle. I fully admit that if experience, wliich 
refused to fit in with the hypothesis of Uniformity crowded 
in upon us with suHicient frequency, we might bo driven to 
the assumption that Nature was not uniform. If this experi- 
ence of non-uniformity were sufficiently overwhelming, if we 
habitually failc<l to trace any regularity in thi^ couise of tbiiig?i, 
if we habitually found that everything bidiavod anyhow, wo 
should be deprived of all basis for inferring the future from 
the past — nay, we sliould not, properly Hjjcaking, jiossess 
knowledge at all, since all knowledge implies a certain 
organization of our isolated experiences, the logical basis for 
which would then be wanting. But, if wc had no knowledge, 
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it would be wise to acknowledge the fact, and simply tu say we 
have such and such experiences, and tliat is all we know. It 
may be, indeed, that we should be unable to describe or 
communicate to others these isolated experiences dkvithout 
assuming a certain amount of that very uniform connexion 
between their experiences and ours, or between different 
experiences of our own which the hypothesis in question 
denies. Ihit it is, no doubt, quite an intelligible hyjmthesis 
that there is a general rule (as it were) in the lihenomona of 
Nature, but that such a rule is liable to vciy frequent e.xcep- 
tions. That is, indeed, what Aristotle actually supposed to be 
the case — at least with regard to phenomena deeply “ immersed 
in matter ” like those of Biology, for instance. On this sup- 
position all our generali/ations must be held to be true merely 
fti? iirl TO irXelaTov. And at a certain stage of knowledge 
it was quite reasonable to adojit such a position. The rough 
generalizations made l)y pojailar experience or primitive Science 
did a])pear to be subject to numerous exceptions — exceptions 
which might not, witliout plausibility, be ascribed to the 
interposition of a god or n .saint. In truth, the belief in 
occasional violations of the laws of Nature is more logical, the 
•greater tin* I’l Cl iiiency with wdiich sucli exceptions are believed 
to take phu.o. The early Chruitian Bishop who kept a 
diocesan registry (d* miracles or the devout modern Oatholic 
who believes that, under certain conditions, miracles are 
matters of daily occurrence, have a mueh stronger logical 
position than the modern Brotestaiit or Anglican, who believes 
that miracles we)*e confined to Judsva and stopped at the end of 
Ihe first century. It is the accumulating experience that, 
under certain conditions, miracles wore always believed to 
occur, but on closer aeriitiiiy of historical evidence or closer 
contemporary iiivostigation aiu found not to occur, which has 
compelled critical sclndars enormously to restrict the sphei'e of 
miracle— to give up all miracles, perhaps, except those of the 
Now Testament, and to weed even those. But the fewer the 
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miracles believed in, the greater is the difficulty of proving that 
they arc not due (like tlioiisands of other recorded miracles) to 
misunderstanding at the time and the exaggerating influence of 
subseqijient tradition. Wliere many mimcles are believed, the 
evidence for each confirms the evidence for all ; where few are 
accepted, each miracle rejected increiises the amount of evidence 
which ought to be i-equii'cd for those which remain. The 
difficulty of proving a miracle reaches its maxiniuni when it is 
believed that miracles have hecn worked at only one period in 
the history of the world, perhaps only by one person during 
that period. It is contended, no doubt, by conservative 
Tlieologians that the unique character of tliat crisis in the 
religious and moral history of the world destroys the pre- 
su])position against, and even creates a i)resni)position of, 
mimcles in cuimection with this exceptional crisis. Tliat is 
reasonable enough as far as it goes : only it rests with the 
advocate of sucli a view to show that there is any leal reason 
for suspecting that a unique moral and religious turning-point 
in history should he aeeompauie<I by jibysical mavvtds, ajJiirt 
from the a(!tual tradition which assi/ciates tiie ne\v moral and 
religious revelation with pliysieal marvels. 

(o) All that I have In^en saying I’ests upon the assuniplior 
.that miracles are to he (Min.sidered as exceplitms lo jihysical 
laws. I liavo for convenience sj)okeii .so far as though the 
Uniformity of Xature prevailed all through Xalure. ilut 1 
would now vcuturii to recall your attention to the doctrine 
wliich I defended at liie l^eginning of tin's ])aper — llial not 
only is the Uniforinily of Xature no mTOS.sarv law of thought, 
but that it is u law which, as a matter of exptrrieiiee, aetuayy 
does not prevail except within certain verj* restricteil limits. 
It may bo said that, if we once admit exceptions at all, we 
are in just the same position us those wh(» say frankly that 
there are exceptions even to the lajst established physical laws. 
I reply that just as it is experience which is the basis of our 
belief ill the Uniformity of Nature in so far wo do believe 
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in it, so it is experience wliicii tells us how far and within 
what limits it prevails. To formulate the extent to which 
purely physical laws are as a matter of fact interfered with 
by the operation of forces not purely physical, is a Uiilicult 
task whicli 1 am not well qualified to undertake ; but some 
Physicists of great eminence would not object to the statement 
that die direction of pliysicul forces can be altered by the 
human will, but not theiv amount. At all events}, it is a 
matter of ordinary experience that so long as no mental or 
biological pbenomena are concerned, physiwil laws jnevail 
without exception, and that in the biological region the 
modification of physical forces is restricted within well-defined 
limits — tliat, for instance, 1 can walk across the room but 
cannot lly, that I can voluntarily lift weights but only to 
the e.vteiit of the energy contained in my body, and so on. 
Tin? ways in which, and the extent to which, these physical 
laws are capable of being interfered with are capable of being 
stated and delined in a general way ; and sucli general state- 
ments may be regardeil as laws, tliongli such laws cannot 
(as I have here cunteiided) he identified witli mere uniformities 
of succession. Wc may, indeed, say that the reign of Law' 
prevails cvci> wlicre, hut, if so, we must not identify the 
expn.'ssion “ Law (»f Nature with tlie idea of mechanical 
uniformity of Mucessit)n. All experience goes to slidw that, 
though physical laws are violated or (as some would prefer 
to sjiy) supei-seilcd or modified by laws which are not physical, 
they arc only su[»eiseile<l or modilied in certain regular and 
restricted ways. And any hinnulatioii of the extent and kind 
o^ tills interference may i^e called a law of Nature. Biological 
laws are, no douhf, in the prcsent state of Science not capable 
of being stated of delined with the accuracy whicli is possible 
ill the case of the pliysical laws wliich really do observe the 
princiide that like ])hysical conditions arc followed by like 
physical consequents. But still we are able to formulate them 
to some extent. We do not know, it may be, exactly in what 
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way the growth of a plant is determined hy the cver-operativo 
tendency or striving after its completetl growth; but we do 
know a good deal about the gi*owth of plants ; and that enables 
us to sny what alleged occun-euces can be brought within the 
conception of biological law and what would be, if actually 
established, exceptions to all biological law. We can say, 
for instance, that individual plants may vary to some extent 
from the specific type : we cannot define exactly how much 
they may vary, but we can s:ay confidently that thorns will 
not grow into vines or thistles into fig-trees. It is true that 
when we use the word law outside the region of Physics and 
Chemistry, we use it in a somewhat vagiujr sense than we do 
in those Sciences. We do not know all the laws of Physics 
and Chemistry in detail, but we do know the general type of 
law which prevails, and that ty]»c is iu»t imuleijuatcly 
expressed by the old formula “ uniformities of succession or 
coexistence.” Put in Piolugy we have not got even an exact 
conception <»f the kind of law that, prevails. We have to lie 
content witli such a viiguc .statement as that llie mode ot action 
which prevails there is cai>ahle of being reduced to .some kind 
of regularity, some rule, some principle — though the rule or 
principle is one which cannot reduced to a “ unirormity erf 
.succession.’* The general rules are of a kind wliich admit 
within limits of a ecrlaiii uniquene.ss of character in indi- 
viduals, wliieli jHL'rhaps eould not eoncoivably be reduced to 
any principle more, general than Uiis—thai this individual 
constituted in such and such a way has a lemlency to behave 
in such and such a manner. 

In ordinary cases we have little iliflieulty in determintng 
the limits within which an allegeil event in the biological or 
psychological .sphere ni.ay ho regardeil a.s f»m; that may have 
occurred without any violation of natural law. We. have no 
hesitation in accepting the statement that the course of a 
stream was diverted hy human agency; accounts of a Saint’s 
levitation we reject, in spite of much testimony in its favour. 
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because an overwlielining mass of evidence convinces us that 
gravitation is not a law which is capable of being interfered 
with by any of the forces known to lliology or rsycliology. It 
is a biological fact that the will can move our limbs f it is 
a biological or physiological law that we cannot suspend our- 
selves tliree feet from the ground without mechanical support. 
Ihit there is a large intermediate region of alleged phenomena 
the actual occuiTencc of which is still a matter of dispute 
among men of Science. Tlie unwillingness of men of Science 
to believe in the marvels of Hypnotism, Telepathy, Second- 
sight, and the like springs largely from the fact that their 
admission tends to modify not merely our conception of what 
in detail the laws of Nature are, but the very conception of 
whajp is meant by natural law in the sphere of Biology and 
Psychology. I have not stndietl any of these disputed 
phenomena in detail, and am anxious to avoid crude or hasty 
statements us to what has been or is likely to be established. 

I will only say that it seems to me that the facts generally 
admitted have already iiiodilled to a considerable extent our 
ideas as to the kind of law which prevails in the psychological 
region, and have iiioditied it in a noii-niatevialistic direction, 
iftill more would this he the case if we accepted such results 
of psychological researeh as t\iv accepted by so sane an investi- 
gator as Professor ilanics. By modifying our conceptions in 
a lion-materialistic ilirection I mean that they have not merely 
tended to show that the laws (rf mind are other in some 
details than they were supposed to be, but have emphasized 
the enormous iliffcrence between the kind of law which exists 
lie^weeii physical law and the laws of mind. They have 
increased the difficulty of identifying the laws of mind with 
mere unilurmitics* of succession, and constitute an emphatic 
warning against the i ejection of alleged occurrences because 
they cannot be made to lit in with a mechanical conception of 
natural law'. 
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IV. 

I will HOW endeavour to suiu up the conclusions at which 
we have arrived in the form of positive caiious of historical 
evidence. 

(1) For practical purposes it may be said that, if an 
alleged event would constitute a real exception to ascertained 
laws of Natui'e, it niiisl be i-ejected iis too improbable to be 
proved by the hind of testimony which is usually adduced in 
favour of such events. 

(2) We must, however, beware of confusing the prevalence 
of law with the mechanical Uniformity of iratui*e. Causality 
pi'evails in all regions of Katiire: the mechanical Uniformity 
of Nature is the law only of Physics and C-hemistry. In 
certain directions it is well ascertained that purely physical 
laws are not modi lied or superseded by the operation of 
biological or psychological forces : in other directions the kind 
of law which prevails in Jliohjgy and l*syehology and the 
relation of such laws to the laws of Physics and Chemistry 
are much less 2 )erfectly understood. Hence, while an alleged 
Iiistorical event whicli would contradict a well -ascertained 
law, wliether of Physics or Jliology, must be rejected, we 
must be much more careful in the latter region of disbelieving 
a recorded event because it iloes not lit in with our present 
views either of what these laws are in detail or of the kind of 
Causality wliich prevails in this region. 

(3) While the idea of “ law ” or order ” does not neces- 
sarily imply uniformity of succession or of coe.xistence, it 
does imply some constant relations between dilferent pc.rts 
of Nature. Hence the hypothesis of a completely isolated 
or unique event incapable of being reduefid to any rational 
plan or order or system is one which the historian ought to 
reject, not because it is a irnori incredible but because 
sulhcient evidence for it C(iu!d not from the nature of the case 

e ■ 2)0 IoiIq as the event is wholly isolated, the 
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probabilities of fraud, mistake, exaggeration, iiiis-dcscription 
or the like would always be too great to be overcome — I 
will not say by any conceivable accumulation of historical 
evidence but by any historical evidence which era* is 
produced for occurrences of the kind which I have in 
mind. The case is, however, very different when it is not 
ail isolated event — irreducible to any law or principle — that 
is alleged, but whole classes of events recordiid tc» have 
occurred at various periods of histor}', especially if they are 
allegcid to occur still, and so are more or less capable of 
scicntitic investigation. These events ought to be accepted if 
proved by a suHicient amount of testimony, even though we 
cannot at present detect or fonnulatc w’ith exactness the coii- 
ilitions under which such phenomena occur. The canon that 
consistency is the test of truth is true enough as far as it goes, 
but it rc(piires to be undemlood with some limitation. If it 
means merely that no tcfstiinony could compel us to accept an 
alleged event which violated the law of contradiction or some 
other necessary law of thought, it is of course wholly true. 
If it means that an alleged fact must be acccjited or I’ejected 
in accordance as it does or does not fit in with the whole 
system of Xatiire, as we at prestuit understand it, the proposed 
test of truth is obviously but a half Irutli. It is n test but it 
is not /Ac test. If a new fai*t refuses to tit in and make a 
piece with the existing onlered fiibric of our knowledge, one 
‘ of two things must be the rase : either the alleged fact is not 
true or our conception of the laws of Nature — not merely, it 
may he, in detail but our gtmeral conception of what a law of 
Ni^ure is or of the kind of Causality which ]>revai]s in Nature 
— rectuires some iflodification. To accept every alleged fact, 
Iiowever little eoiAistent with the law whicli we have based 
upon oilier experience, would be the negation of all Science, 
for Science consists in correcting jiarticular observations by 
wider observation : to reject every ap^wirent fact which we 
could not at the moment reconcile with our present con- 
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ceptions of natural law would be to shut the door to all 
scientific progress. To adopt the first principle would involve 
the acceptance of all the miracles of the Acta Sanctorum 
a consistent application of the second would have justified 
at the time the rejection of Copcriiicanism, l^ewtonism, 
Darwinism : for tlicsc new modes of thought modified not 
merely men’s conception of the laws of Nature in detail but 
their veiy notion of wiiat natural law means. 

(4) There results from these general principles the fol- 
lowing canon of historical evidence as regards events of an 
abnormal kind, not obvioiLsly capable of being accounted for 
by known and formulated physical law. Such events ought to 
be accepted or rejected partly according to the amount of 
direct historical testimony in their favour, partly in accordance 
with the probability of their being accounted for in some way 
not at present ascertainable by the existing laws of Natin-o or 
by some laws of Nature not at present ascertained. And this 
probability depends mainly upon the extent of the analogy 
between the event in (piestioii and other events independently 
establislied, and more or less completely undeistc»od i>r 
explained. ^ g 

V. 

To attempt to apjdy these principles to any particular 
department of religious or other history would clearly lead me 
beyond my limits, but for the sake of cle.arness I may add * 
a few illustrations of the way in wdiich tlicse principles would 
work. If the illustrations may seem very obvious, I may 
remind my hearers that I am not professing to maintain ^ly 
original thesis, but merely to analyse the Wily in which idost of 
us actually think in the estimation of historibal evidence or the 
evidence for alleged occurrences in ordinary life. In the 
abstract it is always possible to suggest that an event could be 
accounted for by unascertained laws of Nature, but practically 
we know enough about the Universe to be sure that for the 
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sun to stand still in the heavens at the prayer of a man, for 
the walls of Jerieho literally to lall down at a shout, or for 
water to acquire instantaneously the properties of wine would 
involve a suspension of those physical and chemical laws 
which we have every reason to believe to be unmodifiable by 
any l)iological or psychological law. We should therefore be 
justified in rejecting sucli alleged occurrences even if they rested 
upon the strongest historical testimony. Some ])iological laws 
are practically as well ascertained as those of Pliysics, the 
law that asses are incaiiable under any circumstance whatever 
of human speech. That there is no unknown law in accordance 
with which a man or other mammal could be born without pre- 
ceding sexual intercourse may, 1 sup]>ose, be regarded as almost 
equally certain, rraciically any amount of historical testimony 
to rflich an occurrence may therefore be safely set aside ; ii 
contemporary account of such an oceuiTence conducted as 
the result of a scientific experiment l>y competent and trust- 
worthy observers might certainly call for fresh investigation, 
but would certainly not be accepted — even provisionally — till 
the observation had l.>cen many times repeated. On the other 
hand narratives of ap^xiaranccs of the dead or the dying to 
yieir friends, of impressions conveyed from one mind to 
another without physical cemtact nr speech or visible sign, of 
visions of futui'e or distant events, and the like stand in a 
totally ilitrci-cnt i)osition. Not only is the evidence for such 
events in past as well as recent times continuous and persistent 
— BulVicicnt in tl:e case of second-sight to convince thinkers 
so sceptical as Schopeniuiucr and von Hartmann, but the 
admission of siicli facts would involve no interference witli any 
physical or elieniical law, except in the sense that ordinary 
thinking and willing go heyoml, and so far modify, tlie 
operation of ordimiiy physical or chemical laws. The historian 
will therefore not do well to reject all such alleged occurrences 
as due to luei-e delusion or mere imposture — still less to 
make the fretpient Teutonic mistake of supposing that 
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narratives of such occurrences can only have been written 
long after the date to which they are referred. As to cures 
affected by spiritual impression, they are not only not known 
to be contrary to ascertained law, but are entirely in accortiance 
with well-ascertained psycho-physical law. The limits within 
which such cures can take place are no doubt not well 
understood. The ordinary narratives of the cure of nervous 
disorders — ^paralysis and the like — there is no need to look upon 
with any particular suspicion, though both present and 
historical experience suggest the p(»ssibility that the cures arc 
often less complete or less lasting than the narratives 
represent. In proportion as the alleged cure dei>arts from the 
recognized type, the probability of the event and the amount 
of testimony rtMiuired to establish it Ix^comcH greater. Tlie cure 
of some forms of blindness by such means is for instance ‘less 
incredible than the restoration of an amputated ear. The 
raising of an actually, in the scientific sense, dead man could 
hardly be acce[)ted on any amount of historical testimony 
in tlio absence of skillotl scientific investigation ; the raising of 
one in a state of coma, and tIien?fore ap|)arently (1(3jid, would 
involve a far smaller exUmsion of well-established knowledge 
as to the power of mind over matter. Still less out of harmony 
with wxdl-established facts is tlie a]»|K.Niraiice of the deaci or 
the dying to their frieiuls. The Stigmata of St. Francis of 
Assisi and the speaking of Coiifesscns whosii tongues had been 
cut out may be mentioned as among tliu l)cst proved bistoriciil 
facts which recent investigation of analogous phenomena lias 
i-emoved from the category of incrcilible (.‘vcuits. 

VI. 

To insist on the liearing of these principles upon Religion 
and the Philosophy of Religion is no part of my lu-esent task. 
I would venture, however, briefly to suggest three directions 
in which they tend to modify our attitude towards the common 
belief in Miracles. 
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(1) It is obvious that if tliese principles are accepted, 
there must be much greater uncertainty about the whole 
matter than was comim)nIy assumed in former times both by 
crodulouH Apologists and by scepti(‘al assailants. Unless and 
until we acquire an enonnously extended knowledge of 
psycho-physical law, a rough estimate of probabilities is all 
that historians can hope for. Even when it is ascertained 
that an alleged event ls jiossiblc without a violation of natural 
law, it does not follow that the event occurred ; for, however 
much we admit the jwssibility of real faith-healing and the 
like, there is no less room for the operation of the well-known 
psychoh»gical causes which tend to produce belief in such 
eviiiits even when they have not occurred. 

(2) III proportion as theso exceptional occurrences are 
regarded not as exceptions h) hut as instances of natural 
law; their religious signilicance must be considerably reduced, 
'riicy can no longer be regarded as evidence for the truth of 
the doctrines promulgated in eonnexion with their occurrence. 
Tlio 1 ‘elativo uneerljiiiity in wliieh criticism conducted on 
our ]»riiu!iiiles leaves the matter tends of course to the same 
result. Whatevi 1' the attitude of Iteligiou and of Philosophy 
in the future louards tlu^ question, it may be sahdy said that 
the main evidence foi* Ileligion in general or for any particular 
Keligioii will not he sought in any such events, however well 
they may be tlioiigbt to be established. 

(3) (.)n the other baud, it by no moans follows that the 
itdigious value of MU*h ahnornial occuri*eiice8, if accei)ted, will 
be altogether destroyeil. At the very lowest, the adoption of 
the* attitude which I have advocated will tend seriously to 
diminish the hrc^acTi of ctaitiiiuity between the lieligion of the 
past or the pi'eseiit'aiul tho lieligion of the future — to bridge 
over the gulf between tlie lieligion of the Philosopher or 
critical Theologian and the Ileligioii of the popular iiiiiul. It 
is a gain to the cjiiise at once of lieligion, of progioss, and of 
charity if we are able to recognize more truth tlian was admitted 

c 
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at the first outburst of criticisin in tlie traditional religious 
histoiy of Christianity, though we may no longer rest its ehiinis 
chiefly or priniaiily upon any such historical events. Moreover, 
though^ the significance of the particular events may b(^ 
diiniiiished in proportion as they are recognized as illustrations 
and not as violations of natural laws, yet the laws themselves 
of which they are illustrations, may be of groat value. 1 have 
already remarked that the whole teinleiiey of recent (ixtensions 
of our psyelio-physical knowledge makes in an anti-materialistic 
direction — tends to widen our ludief in the inlluence cjf mind 
over matter and of mind over mind, and so to counteract the 
popular Materialism which results,- however illogieally and 
imphilosophicall}^ from a knowledge, of thi^ uiidoiilited 
dependence of the individual mind upon material procejjses. 
To what extent our knowledge may carry this anti-materialist 
tendency, to what extent it may, for instance, be luissible to 
get evidence for the iininortality tliC indiviiliial soul IVoin 
well-established appearances t)f the dead or dying. 1 will not 
now discuss, beyond saying that at least, in the present stsite of 
knowledge it seems to mo personally that tin' ground of that 
belief nm.st besought mainly or wholly in ethical (Muisidcrations. 
Jlut every advance of kinjwledge. which tends to widen mfi- 
conception of tiui inllueiie.o of the. human mind over matter, 
to show that Nature is imt in all its di*partnients nieelianieal, 
tends also to conlirm the i*onclusioiis which .Metaphysic: arrivi'-s 
at ill a very dillerent way as to the. neer^ssity for a sjiiritnal 
explanation of the Universe as a wlmh?. For a traiiu'd .Meta- 
physician metaphysical and ethical considerations may .seem 
more trustworthy than histories bascMl on abnormal and 
comi)arativcly rare psychological \)hciioineiia in the remote past 
or even in the present ; but it will be a g:iin if it shall come to 
be understood that the jsisitive Science which the ]) 0 [)iilar 
mind trusts so much more than it trusts Metsiphysic can, to 
some extent, be appealed to in support of the religious tradition 
which the religious mind is disposed to trust inon? than it 
triJ.sts either metaphysical or physical Science. 
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By SiiAi>w«)UTii n. Hodgsox. 

rERiFArs I may Iks allowod to aay at tlic outset that I should be 
j^Iad il* the present iiapiu- were taken as a secpiel to be read in 
eouuectiou with that paper on “ Ueality which 1 had the 
honour of r(?!uliny before tlic Society two years ago, and which 
will be founil in ils PnHurdhif/it, vol. iv, X.S., 1003-4. In that 
paper I gave what seemed to me the only ])liiloKuphLcal proof 
ptjssihle of th(» real existence of Matter, by showing the process 
i)i thought operating upon seiisc-dala, by which our conception 
of real objects which wore not consciousness, but which were 
conditions tif new states of consciousness coming into existence 
in our own experience, was originally and unavoidably forced 
upon us ; a process whereby our conception of lU^ility in the 
full sense was sht)wn to depend on our conception of real 
matter, instead of mir conception of real matter deiicnding on 
ail a priori. conc(!ptiou of what reality might be expected to 
be. It is this process which lirst gives meaning to the terms 
real and rrnlity, ;ks terms importing something the existence of 
which is independent of tiie exisienet?. of a Unite cousciousiiess 
piuceiving it. 

I. 

Consciousness w a self-olijeelifying process, that is, a process 
the immediately jierceived content, or ininuHliate object, of 
which is consciousness itself and nothing else. In what is 
called ail enijnrical present moment of cousciousuoss, say, for 
instance, the pain of a sudden scratch or prick of a thorn, the 
pain is felt in being objeetilied and objectified in being lelt. It 
is, of 00111 * 80 , only sundered fi*om its context in the stream of 

c 2 
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consciousness hy abstraction, for our present purpose of think- 
ing about it ; we don't analyse in simply perceiving, we don't 
break up the stream of coiiacioiisiiess into minima siensibilia in 
simply being conscious ; to do that is the work of apperception. 
In simply being conscious we are not even aware that it is 
consciousness and nothing else of which we are aware, for in 
simply being conscious there is nothing else with which to 
contrast consciousness, or from which it can be distinguished ; 
nor is the pei*ccived content distinguished from the fact that 
a content is perceived ; that also is the work of apperception ; 
the distinction between them lies as yet undetected in the 
content. 

The pain in the present instance has a certain, though very 
brief, time-duration, failing which it would not bo felt, or 
objectified, or exist, or be a content of consciousness at all. 
The time-duration of an empirical moment of consciousness is 
an essential element in it, equally essential with its qualitative^ 
sense-content, the pain in our present instance. And this time- 
duration it is wdiicli gives it unity, makes it one thing, one 
empirical moment of consciousness, at the same time that it 
makes it a •process, and connects it with other empirical 
moments of consciousness, wdiethcr simultaneous or succassive, 
every one of which is subject to the same analysis. The 
discreteness of the time-duration common to all empirical 
moments of conscioiusness composing the stream is due. not 
to any diffeicnce in the time-duration, but to differences in the ' 
qualitative sense-contents, to all of wliich one continuous 
time-duration is conimon. That is to say, time, nr time- 
duration simply, is no concept or general term in thought, 
having under it a number of particular tflmes, eith(;r .simul- 
taneous or in succession, wliich constitute its meaning ; lait all 
difference or particularity of times is due in the firat instance 
to differonee in the sen.se-(piaUticH of the content, which, 
together with their co-element of time-duration, are the lowest 
empirical moments of consciousness. 
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And in ultimate analysis of cuiiscinusncss in its lowest 
t(*ri]is no other uvums is coneeivable tliari its element of time- 
duration, or than the additional element of s])atial extension in 
tlie case of j;eonietrical and pliysical ])henomena. I Siiy no 
other nexus is ronccimhlt^ liecause the continuity of tinie- 
duration in all cases, and the additional continuity of spatial 
extension iu j^eonietrical and ])liysical phemnneua, are already 
iiicliule(l as elements in any conception which we can form of 
a aynthetic action or synthesis (which is the Kantian ultimate 
in kiinwinj'), whether it ho a synthesis of sense -ipialities, of 
elements, or of parts, or of .aspects, or of empii'ical moments of 
consciousness. Synthesis, in fact, presupposes discreteness, and 
every synthesis must itself be conceived as liaving time-duration, 
jusl^as the diacMa which it synthesises have. To exist for no 
time-duration is not to exist at all. There can, thewifore, be no 
synthesis of what is known only as contininais; there can he 
no synthesis between the heginuiiig and end of an abstract 
time-duration. Xow, in ultimate analysis, both time-duration 
and spatial extension are found only a.s contimm, that is, as 
eontinnons elements in consciousness. Tlie time or duration 
element is common to all modes of consciousness, and therefore 
it is tliat r call coiiseiousiicss in its entirety a prot'csSy and refuse 
to regard it, or any mode of it, us an adion. There is no affcnnj 
discoverable by analysis in the immediately perceived eontent 
or object of (foiis(?iousiiess. In other words, consciousness does 
not immediately objectify or i-eveal itself as agency or action or 
aclivily of any kind, and therefore still hvss as an ageni., material 
01' immaterial, of such agency, that is, as the Subject of itself 
as til knowing, the Su\)jeclor its own content as Object. The 
place of the Subject to which action belongs is taken, in my 
system of tlioughf, liy tlie piDximate Iteal Condition of con- 
sciousness, the knowledge of which as a reality is derived solely 
from the content hy an inferential process. 

The foregoing analysis of the nltimates of consciousness and 
method of analysing, now once more stated, am what I oppose 
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to the prevalent view of philosophical method foumled on the 
a priori assnin])tion of a Mind or Ego as Subject. In tlie first 
place, T hold tliat this latter \now <loes in fact, wlietJier tacitly 
or overXly, assiinie that we are iniinediatcly aware of an entity 
or substance of which consciousness is an attribute, or an agent 
of wlii(jh consciousness is an activity. I, on tluj contrary, 
luaintain that we have no siieli iniincdiatc awareness, and 
therefore that to assume the cxisteuci’i oF such u substance, 
entity, or agent, is unwarranted as an initial assumption. In 
the second place, I inaintain that, supposing the assunipticui 
warranted, and an immediate awareness of the Mind or Ivg*) 
shown to be a fac*X, the assumption ean oidy be fn- have been 
warranted, and the imiricdiate awareness showji to be a facrl, 
by analysing the content of consciousness without making the 
assumption, — wliicli is in fact to follow the very method of 
analysing which I have advocate*!. Thirdly, I hold that this 
method by initial assuniption of a IMiud or Ego has been tried 
and failed, both in the hands of Hume and in the hands of 
Kant. Willi Hninc it Icsl to what I may call the aiommuf/ of 
the Universe, our kiiowleilge of it coming to us originally in 
separate penicptions without nexus lictween them. With Kant 
it led, when fully wrirked out by his successor, Hegel, to tlu^ 
idea that the Universe is nothing but the Mind which thinks 
it,— an idea which is futile as an explanation, so long as the 
initially assumed Mind remains unacconntt?d for and uncxplainc*!. 

]hit since weundoulitedly have the iilea of conscious action, 
as a common-sense ide«Q, and of ourselves as conscious figciits, — 
all reasoning, choosing, analysing, and philoso])hi$ing, being 
instances of such conscious action, — tliC double (iuestioii at 
once arises, What sort of an idea is this idea of action, and 
what its origin? And first us to the ideaof^it; — what do we 
know it as, — in what does our consciousness of it consist ? We 
have seen that we have no immediate knowledge of it, that it 
is not among the immediate f/aia of tlio strcjum of consciousnoss. 
From which of these daia, then, or from what combination of 
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tliein, (Iocs it arise ? The answer must, I think, be this. The 
idea of action originaks, tliat is, arises in tlic lirst instance, in 
a cei tain leeling called aft(irwards the sense of effort, attaching 
to what we afterwards (iall tiie act of attending to a content of 
consciousness with what we afterwards call a desire, or a 
]>urpose ill view, were it only the purpose of perceiving tliat 
content niowj (dearly. Xeitlier of tlicse factors, neither the 
desire or the purpose or expected result alone, nor the sense of 
effort alone, gives tlie idtia of action; botli are empirical 
c(jnt(Mits (us y(it niiiiaiiicd) in tlie immediately jjerceived stream 
of consciousiu'ss ; but tngcllier they give ns the idea of conscious 
suition. 1 mean that tlui sense of puv])ose, desire, exyiectalmn, 
takmi alone, is not tlie stmse of action ; action is not its objec- 
tive aspect, is not itsidl* ovcjr again as object: neither is the 
seilse of effort tlie sense of action : as immediately p(‘rceived, it 
is p(^rc(dved not as effort, hut as a specific sensation and 
nothing iiiore. Suppose, however, these two senses (of effort 
and of juirpose) eoinliincMl by some synthetic process, and 
we get the idea of conscious action, the idea of effort for 
a purp(jse, as the object or objective aspect of their combina- 
tion. A new idea, the idea of conscious action, has been 
.formed for the first time in consciousness, an idea the formation 
of which has }in‘bnl)ly pmoeedinl pu.ri with the formation 
of our idea of ourselves as conscious beings, the psychological 
Subjects of consoioiisiiess. 

r»ut as to what effort pn* se is, what action per ne is, in 
shoit, what agency liyjiostasised is, — of this the two ooni- 
poiKUits tcdl us nothing, our idea of action tells us nothing. 
We (jail perceive and de.s(;ribo action in two ways only, either 
subjectively by 4)111' km^wledge of ii as purpose and sense 
of effort, or objecstively by the change which it is said to effect ; 
we eau never catch it, so to s]H?ak, in the act of acting, so as to 
perc(nve its nature as tietiim. And the like must be said of 
consciousness itself, the process of lieing conscious : we cannot, 
BO to speak, catch it in the act of being conscious, apart from 
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the content which the process of being conscious objectifies; 
its process se is nothing but the tinie-elemeiit in its content ; 
there is no sucli thing as pure consciousness, or consciousness 
2>er without a content. Its contvM (not its action) is tlie 
subjective aspect of consciousness, its aspect as a knowing; 
wliile the fnel tlud a content is perceived (not its action as 
perceiving) is its objective fispect, or aspect as an existent. 

Consequently, all that we can legitimately mean, in ultiiuaUs 
analysis, by any term implying ayenry, such as action, force, 
energy, iiiHueiice, power, is the fad that sucli and siicli events 
do occur in such and such ways, a fact which enables ns to 
distinguish and classify what we call the various forces «»f 
nature and kinds of niatt<er or of ether, and to ascertain their 
laws, but must not lead us to hypostasise those agencies as 
separable realities, or to treat them as in any way explanatory 
of the real events from w'hich their laws have been ascertained. 
To hypostasise them as realities would be to make them into 
Tliings-iu-thcmselves, totally unknowable simply because 
totally fictitious. 

The dynamic character of the whole known frame and 
course of Xature, when we have foniicMl this idea, and the 
ceaseless change of Avliicli it is the seat, are tliunglit of 
uiiivei-sally present facts in all that we can tliink of as 
Existent, but they are not ultimate facts in tlie analysi.s of 
Knowhalge as distiiiguislied from Existence. It is for the 
original formation of our idea of Nature, as a world of Iteal 
Existents wliicli are not consciousness, that I would refer to 
my paper en “ lleality ” which I mcnlioiied at the out.sel. The 
analysis of our knowledge of the frame and course of Nature, 
that is, the analysis of our subjective i)aiioiama or snbjcjctive 
aspect of Existence (a panorama which con.^ists of objiictified 
consciousness, and itself belongs to tb«j frame and course of 
Nature as the conditionatc of some ival existent or existents 
which are not consciousness), goes farther in one sense, and 
is more searching, tlian the analysis of the Being or Existence 
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which is ilie Ohjc(jl ol* that i)aiiorama, or of any particular 
Object which it contains. For as an analysis into distin^iiisli- 
aUe but inseparable elements and aspects of knowledge, 
whicli cannot be tliought of as existing separately^ it is 
exhaustive of the whole nature (in the sense of irhatncHs) of its 
object anah'sed, namely, our knowleilge. But this very fact 
.shows how infinitely short our knowledge falls of furiiLshing 
an exhaustive analysis of the Ileal lliuiigs or Existeiits which 
compose the frame of Nature. Wtj may indeed distinguisli 
abstrjict elements in them, incjipable of sei)arate existence, 
luit no such ahstract elements, whether elements of knowledge 
or elements of real existence, are capable of being thought of 
as independently existing ; still less, therefore, as first existents 
in order of genesis and history, which is the courxe of Nature. 
It IS a logi(;al contra<lictiou to imagine them as concrete 
objects. Tlie concrete is always f|uestir)nable, always requires 
expbanatioii, becjiuse our knowledge of it is always amdysable. 
Aiid it is of eoiicii^le objects, wbetiier these be empiri(‘,al states 
or moments of eonscijmsiiess, or material or immaterial 
existents wbieb are not c*oiiseiousnes.s, that the frame and 
course of Natuie are compcised. 

* The existence* of the niat(uiil world, therefore, including 
the forces which it ilisjdays, and the existence of knowledge, 
including the fact that its content changes, but contra- 
distingiiisbed from the specific v:Jn(fii('.ss of the coiileiits subject 
to that change, are facts helonging to the older of genesis and 
history, as distinguished from that of content, ffuidfiiti/y or 
ri icTTtv, from which alone our knowledge of the fact of 
change (tan be derived. Speeilic content in eoiisciousness is 
prior lo, aiul aii« (jlemeiit of, pereoived change in order of 
kimwledge ; change in (•i)iujreto olyeets, not being eunsciousness, 
is prior to and conditions the arising of any specific content 
of consciousness in order of existenee. And it is owing to 
this last-named priority that we can never think the thought 
either of an absolute beginning or First Cause of all things, 
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or of an absolute end of all things, or Cessation of Existeuee. 
Eor ill both directions, time-duration being at once indis- 
poiisable and inoxhaustible, we are driven to enquire for some 
iurlbe^ spedlic and concrete content, to furnish a. reason 
explaining llie existence of what(‘ver sjiecific Jiiid <?oiicrete 
(fonlent we may at any time have attempted to conceive as 
an absolute iivst ov absoluU^ last existent. An absolute 
heginiiing or an absolute end of all tbiiigs is not strictly a 
tliouglit; it is an attempt at tliiiiking which fails. Ihit why 
or how fails, it may he asketl: — wbat is meant by failing? 
Its failing means, that tlie conee])tion which it aims at and 
niinioa, an absolute beginning or end, being obtainable only 
by disregarding an element (namely, time-duration) wliidi is 
essential to tlie content of all eonsciousiiess, of which thinking 
itself is a modi;, brings thinking into antagonism with itf^olf, 
or, in other words, is a sl^lf-contradici^.>ry eoncoption, a con- 
ception wliicli is not conceivable. There is no contradiction 
in consciousness : th(j contradiction lies in the attem])ted 
conception of an Absolute. 

It may be compared to the attempt to think Uie tlionght 
of a Thiiuj-iii-ihdfy that is, an existent which is not an object 
of consciousness, an unknowable a pfirfr m, wliicli atlenqif. 
fails hc(fause, the cuiitciit of consciousness being the only 
evidence we have of the existence of anything, it follows that 
nothing, not even consciousness itself, can he thought of hut 
as an object of consciousness. Tliat is to Siiy, you cannot 
hypostasisG tJie ohjcictive aspect of cr)nsci(Misiie.s8 prr .sr, 
separately from tlu^ subjective. Thinking of it at all is 
objectifying it. Without their subjective as] )ecl t he terms Ueing 
and Existence would 1 h‘. U;rms without a imv^ning, would have 
literally no content. Thus the former atteiij|)t at thinking is 
fnistrakid by the iiiHcpaiability of the dtmiils, formal ami 
material, of consciousness ; the lattm* by the inseparability of 
its asp&it.% subjective and objective ; both inseparabilities being 
discovered by analysis of consciousness. 
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Ainl hore J would add, that the dintinction now (Mice more 
si^^nalisfid, between tlio nature or content of consciousncHS 
(whinli is our only evidence of the Jiature or existence of 
anything whatever) and the existence or gt3iu*sis of conscious- 
ness in conscious beings, — or more briefly, between the two 
aspects of consciousness, first as a knowing, secoiully as an 
existent, — is the only possible escape from tluj puzzles iii wbicb 
Idealism involves us, when it is regarded as a Thilosophy, and 
involves us in virtue of tlie truth which it undeniably contains, 
namely, that conseiiuisness is the oidy evidence of anything 
what(»v(n*. We are, in fac^t, brought to a deadlock whenever 
we try, in any shape or way, to tihhik the thought, that 
existence dejjends u])oii consciousness, and not consciousness 
upon existenci^ ; as, for instance, when we try to think, eitlier 
that the real existiiiiee of perceived objects is identical with 
the iKiicoption of tl»em, or that it in any way depends upon 
the n.‘al existence of the perception of them, instead of vice 
vevm, Tnie, tlui j)cvee])tiim of physically real objects, though 
imp(3rfect, is first in order of knowledge: but the real existence 
of that perception, however imperfect it may be, is (H)nditioneil 
111)011 the prior existence of those real objects (of course in 
connection with (»lhcrs) in onler of genesis and history. No 
one can think, consistently with the rest of his experience, 
that the sun shines only when and so long as he perceives or 
thinks of it as shining. No. What we really do, and what 
«j.\'l)erienco conijiels us to ilo, is this. We infer the existence 
of real objects, alike in the past, the present, and the future, 
not from the cxisteiiee hut fiM)m the content of our present 
eonsciousiiess, the existeiic*? of which depends, as we also 
infer, upon the existeiice (among others) of those imperfectly- 
known objects. • 

But now to come a step nearer to the special theme of this 
paper. It is in the character of rationality, which we seek 
for in natures other than ourselves beciuise tbe seeking for 
it is an irresistible tendency in our own natm*es, tliat the idea 
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i»f there heing a Final (Janse, nr Final Causes, in Nature lias 
its origin. It is a coiiiinoii-sense idea, founded on tlie concep- 
tion of oursolvcs as cuiisrious agents, and arises independently 
of the ^netaphysical analysis of that coiiccptuni. It does not 
exchule, hut on tho contrary ini]»licitly contains, the common- 
sense idea of agency or eilie.ioncy. In ourselvcis, a linal cause 
is an idea which is not yet realiseil, but which we desire to 
realise, and which as desired, or the desire for which, is tlie 
in(»tive of action. Fur us,- its rationality lies in its i)rel'erahility, 
in the fact of imr desiring its realisation. It answers the 
question Why ?, when this question is i)ut to any conscious 
action of our own, and makes that action a rational one. And 
this is prior to, and not dependent on, the cpiestioii whether 
the desire, the momentary jircferability of the motive, is or 
is not in accordance with what w'e may call right reason, that 
is, with what a true judgment would approve. So far, then, 
that is to say in its origin, and as ajjplied to our own conscious 
action, the idea of Final (Jause belongs to the pinetical as 
distinguished from the speculative reason, or rather to 
reasoning itself when considered simjdy and soUdy as conscious 
purposive action, abstracting from the ])iirpo.se of increasing 
or correcting onr knowledge of reality or fact. 

15ut ill speculative reasoning, that is to say, when \vc reason 
with the puqjose of discovering truth of I’act, apart fiom that of 
realising particular desires of oiir own, them the final cause of 
the reasoning lies solely in this single and general desire ; the 
preferability of any one particular desire of onr own ceases U\ lie 
tbe source of the rationality of onr conscious act ion ; and on the 
contraiy the rationality of one alternative concepliun or thought 
becomes the sourco of its prefcral»ility, in re^timniending it for 
adoption as the best leprcseiitation within our reach of the 
truth oi fact. In what, then, does rationality itself consist? 
What makes reason right reason, as op])osed to the realisation 
of capricious desires ? What feature in reasoning is it which 
makes EeoA;«ni itself rational ? 
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The answer seems to me to be this. Nationality is the 
corrcsi^ondence of part tf> part, factor to factor, element to 
element, feeling to feeling, aspect to aspect, and so on, in our 
total panorama of consciousness or knowledge, every pactinulai' 
content of which is relative more or less directly to the n^st, 
and more or less directly requires the rest in order to being 
what it is, and occurring when and where it does occur, both in 
order of time and in that of space. Correspondence I call it, 
not similarity ; but rather mutual adaptation, as socket corre- 
sponds to bsill, and ball to socket, in a ball and socket joint. 
Tlie ideal comphjteness or rcalisjition of Nationality would be 
Truth, the coin])lele and pcnfect knowledge of fact, of reality, of 
existence, — the sub jectivci aspect of Being. There is, as we have 
seen, no knowledge of Being at all, but through its subjective 
a8i»cct, the distinction between tlic subjective and objective 
aspects of everytliiiig being drawn, in the first instfince, by 
apperceptive consciousness, within its own objectified content, 
appearing therein as the distinction between the content and 
the fact of consciousness, and thus affording a basis (founded in 
ultimate analysis) for inferring the reality of cxistents other 
Mian consciousness from tlie content of consciousness, which is 
thenceforward known as the subjective aspect of all existence, 
including that of cunsciousne.ss itself. 

The search for rationality in tlic frame and course of Nature 
therefore means, tJiat we (*annot stop reasoning till we have 
discovei*ed, in the ohjects presented and represented in our 
subjective panorama, the laws which make those objects a con- 
nected and harmonious whole, a total in which every part exists, 
njore or less directly,. /i>/’ tlu sake of the rest, and the harmony of 
wliich exists /u* sake of Iiarmcaiy in tlie subjective panorama, 
which is what Wo call our motive or the final cause of our 
conscious action in reasoning. But we, our own consciousness, 
and our own conscious action, are also included as constituent 
objects of that obj’ective total. In reflecting on them we find 
that our consciousness, with its inherent and essential distinction 
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l)etweeii its iiiscpavable objective and subjective aspects, is itself 
a concrete object, a concrete existent, among tlio other objective 
existents presented and represented in the panorama, and there- 
fore iiF its own subjective aspect, or in the thought of its own 
content as a Knowing. We thus have before us our own 
panorama and its several 2 )arts as existent objects and, as 
existents, separati^ (and not merely distinguishable) fnim tlie 
other existents which compose the frame and course of Nature, 
which arc its presented or roprescfiitod o))jects. A separaticin, 
and not merely a distinction between inseparables, hikes place 
in thought lietw(*en our knowledge ami the things known. And 
ill thus Miinkiiig of our knowledge or j)anoraina as a concrete 
existent or grou]) of existents. we ilrop or tend to dn>]> out of 
view the distinelion between its own subjective and objective 
aspects, T mean the insc])arable asj>e(*ts contained within itsidf 
as a process, tlmugli at the same time we know well, on retlection, 
that our knowleilge r»f its nature as a self-ohjectifying process, 
in which the distinction (without separation) hutweeii its sub- 
jective and ohjecjtive aspects i.s essential, is the only ultimate 
sourcj* of our kiiowleclge of its existence, as it also is of our 
knowledge of all other existences. 

But liero observe the extreme iniportanec of the mode or 
step of thoiiglit wliich lias just lioen desm’ilKMl. Imu* in thus 
thinking of our own consciousness as a particular, concrete, 
(•bjectivc, existent proees.-^, in the objective total of existents 
and existent proce.sses, avo aw no longer tliinking of it sohdy 
as the suhjeelivi*, aspect of Iteing or Hxistence in its totality, or 
as a knowing simply, hul tis a parti(;ular consciousness or 
conscious proce.s.s, the existence, ord*‘r, and conihination *.of 
whose states, sensations, memories, iriiagiifations, emotions, 
volitions, thonglits, reasonings, ami so on, arc subject to laws 
of real conditioning which hold them together as an individual 
reality or real jiereon, and enable or rather (compel us to think 
of them, and thorelbre of the con8ci()nsn(?ss whicli tlusy compose, 
as the fen/ tim or functions of a real cxi.stent, the Subject of 
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Psychology. We thus pass insensibly, — I moan by (lro[)ping 
out of view tins distinction between the objective and subjective 
aspects witliin the process of consciousness simply, — Ironi the 
inetapliysical to the psycliological analysis of (•onscioasness, 
Metaphysic being directly concerned only with the analysis of 
its nature or content as a knowing, and I'sychology with the 
analysis of its nature as the function of a real Subject or 
(.\)nscions Peiiig, togetluiv with the discovery of the real 
relations which conmict that veal Sulyect with the whole frame 
and order of Nature, of which it is a i)art, and upon tlie 
(existence of certain other parts of which its own existence 
iiiime«liately depends. Our idiilosophical coiu.‘e])tioii of the 
Psychological Subj(!ct is thus the (ionception of the real 
condition, (»r group of real conditions, u])On which our own or 
any jiarticular consciousness proximutely depends for its genesis 
and su[>port, its maintenance and deveh»pment. And the 
([uestion coneevning tlie nature of that real condition, or group 
of real comlitions, is the first and fundamental (piestion to he 
answered in i)sychob»gical theory. 

Nor can we avoid reciignising tin* existence of this question 
in Philosophy. For in ohedience to that tendency in tlie 
Conscious action of leasuning to seek for correspoinloiicc and 
harmony in the total <»f existent objects presented or lepre- 
.seiiloil in (uir subjective paiinr.ima, iu whieli correspondence 
ami harmony the Ihilioiialily of that objective total consists, 
wc have as a matter of practical necessity to ask. Upon what 
kind of oliject or objects in the objective total, other than itself, 
the genesis or existence of our own consciousness depends. 

ill seeking an answer it is of no use to have recourse U» 
the fact of the inatparahility of the two aspects, subjective and 
objective, in our own e»>n.sciousnes8, in the hope of imagining 
tlu!rehy an universal Conscious Hciug, iu whieli or in whom the 
two aspects are correspondent and adequate each to each in 
all tlieir parts. The coiiiiilete eoirespoiidoiice betwet*n the 
subjective and objective aspects of the Univoi'se is indeed 
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legitimate as the Ideal of nationality above described, but its an 
answer to the c|uestioii now stated it would involve an ignoratio 
denchi, being an attempt to answer a (piestion concerning the 
relation between conditions and their conditionates, which are 
pariicular real cxistents within an objective total of i*eal 
existents, by alleging an iiisciMirability of aspects which applies 
solely to the nature or content of consciousness as a knowing ; 
a fact wliicli is indeed necessaiy to our subjective panorama of 
existence, but witliout allbrding aid to the solution of the 
question of tlie trutli or untnith of the details of that subjective 
panorama, that is, of the reality or unreality of the particnlar 
existents which are pictured therein. 

The subjective panorama, the objective aspect of which is 
Being or Existence generally, in which inhuite regions are a 
blank, is a very different thing from tlu», subjective i)anorama 
liositively imaginable by any particular Psychological Subject, 
notwithstanding that the latter panorama shares in the nature 
of all consciousness, namely, its distinction, within its own 
content, between its subjective and objective aspects.' The 
inseparability of aspects subjective and objective in conscious- 
ness as a knowing is one thing; the inseparability r)f elements 
in concrete contents or objects of consciousness is anothci- ; and 
the constant connection of real conditions and conditionates 
(commonly spoken of as causes and elfects) where that relation 
exists, is another. All three relations ai-e objects r)f that 
Kaiioiiality which wc are concerned to discover, but the ' 
discovery of one is not the same thing os the discovery of the 
others or either of them. In philosojdiy, therefore, while W(‘ 
cannot but recognise the necessity jiiid importance of t|jis 
fiindaniental question concerniiig the Eeaji Conditioning of 
|>articular consciousnesses, wc leave its soluftoii, or rather the 
framing of hypotheses leading to a solution, to the Psychologist. 

It will bo (fvident also from tlie remarks in the two 
preceding jjaragraphs, that the answer to the fundamental 
psychological question as to the genesis of particular or 
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psychological consciousnesses, supposing it attained, and in 
whatever it might consist (a question with which, as already 
said, we are not now concerned), could furnish no aiiBwer to the 
question now before us concerning tlui existence or the genesis 
of that nationality in the objective total, the Existent Universe, 
which is the object of our own subjective panorama. For it 
would involve transfonning that which ca* hypothed is a 
conditionate, I mean some particular consciousness or other, 
into tlie condition of that upon which it cx hypotk&si ilcpeiids, 
I mean the objective Universe, which also ex hypothesi must bo 
conceived as already ratumal. 

There are moreover two further (jireunistances which 
render it impossible to build a speculative theory of the 
Universe upon the idea or eoneoption of Final Causes, a con- 
ceptioji which, a.s we liave seen, attaeb(*s originally to our 
own reasoning as a conscious and ])raetical action, taken prior 
to analysis. Tlui first of these circumstances is, that any 
action of our own from (iiial causes, or what we call motives, 
is always analysahle into two actions which are efticient 
simply, the motive (which is consciousness) acting on tfie 
conaeicus agent, and the conscious agent re-acting on his own 
cwisciousiiess, wliieh two acts togethcir make up what we call 
a single act of elioic(*, that is, an acting from a motive or 
(same thing) Jnr a purjmse, as T have tried to show in a 
paper headed “ Time and Design in Nature,” to be found in 
*tlie Proecedinyn of the A rintoidian Society, vol. iii, N.S., 1902-3, 
pp. 6G-67. The second circumstance is, that such action from 
fiis.al causes must assume an ellicieut action on the part of 
coupciousiiess j7er se, foi which there is no evidence in the 
analysis of consciousness. 

But the question must be asked and answered, and iiere 
is the i)lace for doing so. What is the justiticatioii for retaining 
the conception of action from final causes or motives as a 
logically valid description of our own uiiniialyscd conscious 
action, a description fi*om whicli the cuncei^tion of Teleology 

D 
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was itself derived, when our analysis shows its total unfitness 
to serve as a foundation for a speculative tlieory of the 
Universe ? What truth can it possibly retain, when thus 
robbed by analysis of its explanatory virtue ? Does it not 
cease to be true even as a description of oiir own unanalysed 
conscious action ? 

The answer to these questions, an answer whicli, I think, 
justifies the trutli of the conception of Teleology (though not 
of Final Causation as an efficient agency), both in our own 
conscious action and in the Universe, is given, as it seems to 
me, by a consideration of the two following points : Tlie 
first, whicli shows the validity of the conception of End or 
reXo^ as a bare conception, is this. The whole of conscuous- 
ness as such, the wliole subjective panorama of consciousness, 
is itself tlic End or reXo? fif whatever in the objective total, 
or the existent Universe, is not consciousness; there is no 
m/ue in anything which is not ccnisciousness ; whatever m/ur 
anything has, including the conditions which give rise to 
consciousness, is derived from the consciousness whicli it or 
thfey condition. Vnhie is a word without meaning save as a 
word of consciousness, everything else exists /(/?• m/iC ; 
there is no lieyond, /or the sake of which consciousness itself 
exists. And this applies both tf» our own consciousness and 
to any conception which we can form of consciousness, that 
is to say, to an universal consciousness, as well as to that of 
any particular being. Consciousness as a knowing is not only 
the sole evidencr?, but also the sole En«l or t^ 09, of Being 
and Existence. 

The second point show.s, not only why we are wrong when 
we attribute a speculative f»r explanatory .virtue to the con- 
ception, but also how it comes that wc are lalsely led to do so. 
Consciousness, though it is the iinivxwsal End or reXo?, does 
not inclndf! the conception of efliciency, or causal agency, or 
motive power. It is as distinguished from eflicient agency 
that it is an End or tcXo^. At the same time we readily 
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fall into the error of attributing eiticiency to it, which would 
make tlie conception of it as reXo? an explanatory conception, 
by the fact that, in being conscious, or consciously active as 
in reasoning, we are never immediately conscious of the 
proximate real condition of that consciousness, seeing iliac 
our knowledge of that condition and of its existence is arrived 
at only by a reasoning process, which we may call inference, 
whatever the nature of tiiat condition may be, whether 
physi(fal or psychical, material or immaterial. We know 
consciiiusness immediately, but its real condition only by 
inference from iinnicdiutely known contents of consciousness. 
Analysis however, both metaphysical and psychological, shows 
that both elements or constituents are really pi-esent in being 
conscious. So that, prior .to piiiloso])hical analysis, we 
implicitly include, in our idea of conscious action, the real 
activity upon which it pvoxiniatcly depends as its (rouditioii, 
without <listingiiishing it from the consciousness, taken as a 
knowing siinidy, l)y which alone we know or can describe it ; 
and m*. think of ourselves as single conscious agents, or 
active oonsciousnesse.'^, without distinguishing the constituent 
elements of the conception from each other. The idea of tlie 
Ego. a commoii-sense idea, is thus arriveil at, namely, by 
treating as one thinff what we afterwards come to know as two 
iliiiigs, though closely connected, as condition ami couditioiiate, 
with each other ; an identification which, however natural, 
^ind imiecd inevitable, in the history of human consciousness, 
is nevertheless a perennial source of fallacy and contradiction, 
inasmuch as, speaking as we invariably do from the point of 
view of the Ego as a. Knowing, we tend (until corrected by 
analysis) to conceive Knowing as prior to Being in order of 
real existence, as well as in order of knowledge ol‘ e^^isteuce, 
which of course it really is. Here, as it seems to me, was 
Kant’s fundamental fallacy. He wanted to make necessity 
in pure thought prior to existence i)i order of existence. The 
two orders, moving in oi)posite directions, cannot without 
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hopeless confusion in thought be thus imagined as a' single 
order moving in a single direction. It is only at mfinity, 
which as a limit no finite thought can think, that they ciin he 
identified. 

Our conclusion must thondorn be, that analysis justifi^^s us 
in forming and i*elaining our common-sense concejition of the 
Ego, and attributing to it action fi-om final causes, so long and 
only so long as wo abstain botfi from analysing the Ego and 
its action, and also from treating it, though unanalyseil, as 
if it wei'c an ultimate unanalysal^le fact, allording a Ijasis for 
speculative theoiy; or in other words, so long as, and in 
whatever relations, wo are content lo think and speak of 
mtmlvcH as concrete conscious beings, without troubling 
ourselves with philosophical analysis or speeulatioii. 

'Hie practical hearing, and 1 think I may say the 
importauce, of this conclusion will be evident, when we 
reflect, that tlie id(‘as embodying Jteligion, and the language 
expressing tlu»sc ideas and tlie religions feelings wliicli they 
embody, are common-sense ideas and common-sense language, 
ill which the reality of Persons ami Personal relations is 
assnincd, not only without analysis, but also as excluding the 
tliought of arial 3 '.sis, so long as those feelings and ideas are 
dominant in coiiscionsiicss. In short, the inctapliysical analysis 
of our ideas of Persons and Personal relations no more shows 
Persons and Personal relations to be unreal, than the meta- 
physical analysis of our ideas of MatUjr and a Material Woild* 
shows Matter and a Material World to he iiiire.'il ; both these 
classes of ideas belonging eriually and alike to the order of 
coininoii-sense ideas I'unucd prior to i)liiloso]»liy, and being 
among its ejqflicanda, and explicable by us Just so far as our 
philosophy can reach and no fartlier. TIkt (]iu*stioii is, ilow 
far, and What or Wiiere is the arresling limit ? 

Now a knowledge of the constituent elements, with tlieir 
relations, which compose our idea of a Person, is no more 
a knowledge of the mode in whieli real Persons are constructed, 
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than the knowledge of the constituent elements, with their 
relations, whicli compose our idea of Matter, is a knowledge of 
the mode in wliich i-eal Matter is constructed. Our science 
and our philosophy alike fall short of making tliese •modes 
known to us. In short, our analysis goes farther tlian our 
knowledge of construction. This would be diflercnt if wc 
knew liow the inseparable elements of consciousness, formal 
and material, came to combined in consciousness, or how 
consciousness itself came Ui l)e a process, or how, without 
pre-supposing physical real conditions, visual and tactual 
percepti<jns came to be conjoined in experience, thus giving 
113 our knowledge of real JMatter. \V(i can analyse conscious- 
ness and its objects in thought, but we cannot put together in 
thought the members which analysis discloses. We have thus 
to b*e contented with the fuii that real Matter and real Persons 
are constructed; but tluiir construction is the work of the 
whohj frame anti course of Nature, including its unseen as well 
as its seen ixigioiis, tin? key to whicli construction is not given 
to us either by such knowledge as we have of its nature or of 
its real existence as a fact. Jf we knew the nature of what we 
call (ujeney, of that whicli acts or ilues or makes anything, it 
might give us such a key, lor that would tauto be a 
knowlctlgc of Construction. Jhit this, as I have shown above, 
we know not. lii short, we know nut the law or laws of rCcal 
conditioning in the. ical Universe; wo have not got the law, 
* but only tlie fset-, of the. real Universe itself ; but the fact of 
the ival Universe, jiid thmein the fact of real Matter, and the 
fact of real l*eisous, — these are fads whicli we liave got, and 
they are facts whicli no ignoi-.ince of the law or laws of real 
conditioning can justify us in treating as unreal. 

II. 

Jlut now to return to the assumption of nationality in the 
objective total, or the Existent Universe, the discovery of 
which in its details is the Eml or purpose of nnr own specula- 
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live reasoning. Is the assumption of its existence in the 
objective total or Universe an im warranted assumption ? liy 
110 means. What would be unwarranted is, that a reasoning 
analogous to our own is the efficient agency, affording •pro trmto 
a theoretical explanation, of that assumed rationality. The 
warrant for the assumption of rationality is the fact, that the 
assumption arises in, and is bound u]) with, the exercise of our 
reasoning powers, the exercise of thinking, from wliich it is 
shown by analysis to be inseparable. Its contrary, irration- 
ality, which we may call Chaos, or (..lianco, is in fact incon- 
ceivable, one of tliose attempts at thinking which fail, a 
thought wliich is literally unthinkable. 

2 ^ow all thinking, in detailed opimition under the Postulates 
of Logic, involves the belief (possibly momentary only) of the 
attainability of a purpose, namely, a better knowledge of the 
object-matter thought of.* Attaining that purpose, however, 
depends (just as believing in its attainability depends) upon 
the operation of real conditions in the objective total. The 
objective total must therefore l)o conceived, not only as 
rational, but also as a rational jiroi'css, that is, as a process 
in which there is correspondence and harmony between its 
pa.st, pmsent, and future states, ami in whicrh the rulm-o will 
he better than the past. I'liis last-named properly in the 
objective total, namely, its being a prof/irss from a worse 
state to a better, is the objective or existent counterpart of 
Teleology, as its property of cornvspondcaKMj or Iiainiony in* 
general is tlic counterpart of Hationality. And the conception 
and assumption of Teleology in the existent Universe is 
thereby justified, as part and parcel of the ceiiception ijud 
assuniptioFj of its liationality in general. j'JVIeology is, if I 

♦ See on this point Professor William •Jaiiies's admirable essay, “The 
Seiitimeiit of itationalily/’ in the voliune entitled The WUl to Bdieve^ and 
other Ksmye in Popvhtr Philosophy ; also Ids address, “ Hetlex Action and 
Theism,” in the same volume, published by Tjongmans (Ii-eeii & Co., 
1897. 
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may speak tigiiratively, the dynaiiiie aspect of Itatioiiality ; 
just as Tliiifoniiity in the Course of Nature is the tlynaiiiic 
ai^pect of the Uniformity of Nature taken generally. 

Now, with the coiTesporuleiiccs and harmonies discoverable 
in those operations upon which our consciousness, including 
the seciuences and co-existences of its states, iniiuediately 
ilepeiids for its genesis and (iontinuance, that is to say, with 
what we may call its proximate real ccjiiditions, we are not 
now conceriMid, any more than we arii imw concerned with the 
nature and laws of the rest of the ubjce.tive Universe, exclusive 
of conseiousiiess. It is with Teleology as we iind it in our owu 
consciousness that we have now to do, not with the efficient 
action which subserves and realises it; that is to say, with the 
Teleology of our own subjective panorama, not with that of an 
Universal Conscious l»eiug, or Omniscience (supposing it con- 
ceivable), nor with that of the ellicient action which subserves 
and realises cither our own or an imagined universal subjective 
panorama. Only it must be saiil tliat, whatever efficient action 
W(! should iiuagiiK? as subserving and realising either such an 
Omniscience or siu*b an universal panorama, we must also 
think (if as at once its oliject and its real condition. But of 
•tliM nature of such eflieieiit action, tiuu ])uwer, agency, or action, 
wo could know of course no more tliuii we do of the nature of 
iietion iimt action when ascribed to ourselves, or to objects 
positively known lo us. In both cases tlui name expresses the 
f(fvi that such and sueli events do occur, such and such objects 
do exist, wlien and wliere they do so. Facts (jini facts arc our 
ultiiuates; there is no possibility of conceiving either an 
ajistract Power, or iiu abstract Reason, which is prior to Fact. 
To conceive tluun they must themselves he conceived as facts, 
tliat is, as concrete objects in wliich other elements arc 
included. And so to conceive them is ijm facto to bring 
them under the general distinction of inseparable aspects, 
subjective and objective, which is the fundamental distinction 
in all knowing. 
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Even Plotinus, whose whole cosmological system, like that 
of Plato and that of Aristotle, is teleological, has to treat his 
transcendent and inelfablc One, the transcendent source of all 
things^ as an object. It is transcendent because, as such a 
source, it is beyond all Peiiig and all Knowing. It is ineirable 
because it has no jnedicates. Vet hrst he has to identify 
it with Plato’s rdyaOovy “which in reality is above good 
{virepdyaOovY' (Whittakers The Neo-I'lutomdSyp, 69). Next 
he has to devise some sjiecial mode of apprehending it, his 
inuch-spoken-of “ecstasy” Again to (iiiofcc from Air. Wliit- 
takcr’s extremely valuable work, chap, vi, ]). lOo, “The One 
and Good, which is the first principle of things, is beyond 
thought. If it is to he apprehended at all, and not simply 
infeiTcd as the metaphysical unity on which all things neces- 
sarily depend, th(?re must be some peculiar mode of appre- 
hending it. Here Plotinus definitely enters iijmn the mystical 
phase of his doctrine. The One is to be seen with ‘ the eyes 
of the soul,* now closed to other sight*.*’ The One of Plotinus, 
then, as it seems to me, is the supposed purely abstract obji^cl 
of the supposed purely abstract activity in thinking, — two 
abstractions fallaciously hypostasised as concrete entities. His 
mysticism is a supposed knowing of the fictitious “Tbing-in- 
itsclf.** 

1 have thus attempted to show that Telerdogy, being part 
and parcel of Rationality, is a conception the truth of whicli 
is as firmly established when we base our ]ibiloKoi)by on the 
analysis of experience simply, fis it can over be when we base 
it on a iwwvi assumptions, however self-evidojit, because 
familiar, such assumptions may appear. The p irn from whicli 
they are derived can be nothing else than some common- 
sense notion or notions, whicli themselves Utaiid in need of 
analysis. You cannot begin your ])hilosophy with an assump- 
tion and prevent that assumption appearing in your resulting 
conception of the Universe, and rendering it hypothetical. . 
Such methods, compared to those built simply on cxperieiiee 
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and its analysis, may indeed promise more, namely, a theoretical 
or speculative compiehension of the Universe, but they perform 
less, because by their initial assumption, whatever it may 
Ije, they ijm facto narrow the Universe to something *vhich 
can be grasped, at least in its principle, by human thought. 
To gnisp in thought the principle of the Univ'eme is .an attempt 
at thinking, which the analysis of experience sliows must ever 
fail. Infinity and Eternity are insciparably involved in the 
ultimate data of all our consciousness .as a knowing ; they are 
names for the rontinitity of Space and Time, its formal 
elements; and they for ever preclude us from forming a 
positive conception of any object adccpuite to fill them, be(rause 
positively to conceive any object is w ipso to conceive it as 
limited and iinit(\ 

ft is not the place here to criticise any one of these a ‘priori 
assumptions, or the systems founded on tlicm. What I have 
now to do is to consider brieily our own subjective juinorama, as 
I have vciiturod to call it. 'Phe fumlament.al and therefore the 
dominant fact in this consideration of tlic p.anorama is the 
difference between tlic specific, qualitative elements of conscious- 
ness qua qualities and the fact of their occurrence or existence 
.a^ objects of consciiousness. As qiudUv's they are modes of 
awareness whi(jh sue not conceivalile .ms dependent upon any 
cause or real comlition ; wliile, Jis rristenfs, that is, as parts in 
the consciousness ot soim? particular ccuiscious being, they are 
•necessarily conceived as so dependent. AVhy ? llecause as 
existents they are parts of a continuity of time, or in some cast»s 
of time and spjice togetlier, both continuities being themselves 
known as specific qualities, the foimal elements, of the states (»f 
consciousness themselves. Time-ilu ration and spatial extension 
are at once both tpecilic qualities in the content of states of 
consciousness and the iie,ats, bectause conthiaa, between states of 
consciousness, in whicli latter capficity they are one original 
\mi& of our conception of causjxlity or real conditioning. The 
formal elements in our consciousness, namely, tiiiieHluration and 
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spatial extension, are specific qualities in consciousness in pre- 
cisely the same sense as the Jeelings arc which wo call tJieir 
cuntoiit, or Us material element. They are ultimate constituents 
of it in the same sense, distinguishable ami therefore nameable, 
though inseparable from the consciousness which they contribute 
to constitute. 

1 1 is true that these formal elements of consciousness, time- 
duration and spatial extension (each in its own domain), are also 
elements common to consciousness and its inferred real objects 
which are not consciousness, — feature wliich establishes the 
between these two cla-sses of existeiits. Ihit this does not 
destroy tlieir speeitic quality as formal elements of consciousness, 
and in this respect they escape being accounted for, just tis 
surely ami completely as do the specific sense-qualities of its 
material element. Make the attempt. Try to assign a reason, 
or a cause, or a real condition, for either the formal or the 
material elements being ivhat they are, that is, for their 
nature as 8i)ecific elements, and you will fiml that you fail. 
No reason, cause, or condition, not ])rc-.supposiug tlumi, is con- 
ceivable. 

Tlieie nre thus three distinct points in tlie analysis of con- 
.scirmsiicss to wliich I wish to call special attention, as well as .to 
the m^ce.ssity of considering them in combination, as tliey are 
combined in the consciousness analysed. The first is the dis- 
tinction between llu; nature or content of consciousness and the 
fact that tlie content is perceived, or in otlier wonts between the'* 
elements and the aspects (subjective and objective) of conscious- 
ness, the elements becoming the subjective as]»ect of whatever 
is perceived. This <listiiictiou lietween the content of conscious- 
ness and the fact of its being perceived is tlie ultimato ground 
and warrant in analysis for ])rocecding in pnilosopljy ))y means 
of the distinction between nature and genesis, as a piinciple uf 
iiKithod. The second point is, that tlie time-element in con- 
sciousness is cmninoii to th(5 content and to the fact of existence 
of consciousness, that is, common to its elements and to its 
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us])ec*ts, subjective and objective. Tlie third is the point which 
I liave just now been insisting upon, namely, the nmi-crntmULHy 
ol‘ the specific elements of consciousness whether formal or 
nuiterial, considered in their nature or whatness alone. *These 
are ultimate data in consciousness, the v^hatTicsa of which cannot 
be brought into connection with the idea either of causation or 
of real conditioning, except as pi-e-requisites for the formation 
of those ideas. 

The impoitanco of this analysis will, I think, be evident. In 
tlie first place it necessitates the substitution of tbe conception 
of real condition in place of that of cause, whenever we attempt 
an intelligible construction. Hut on this point 1 can only briefly 
and incidentally touch, as will presently be seen. In the next 
place. — and here we come upon teleologic ground — it entirely 
precludes ns fn)m inquiring for a reason, cause, or condition, for 
any and every form of pain, suffering, or evil, w'hetbcr sensuous, 
intellectual, or moral, eonsidei’cd solely as specilic qualities. It 
precludes ns Itecause the attempt to think the thought of a real 
condition of a v:hatnm, as distingnislied from its rvxil gcuma, is 
an attempt wdiicli fails, tlie two ideas being heterogeneous, and 
is one of those false starts in philosophy of which we have 
iilivady had several instunce.s. These qualities, simply as 
qualities, are, like all other elements of consciousness, ultimate 
data, just as are all Forms of pleasure, satisfaction, and good. 
Tin? real conditioning of all alike, and of their resulting com- 
‘ l)inatious, that is, their genesis or e.xistence in ]iarticular 
eonsciousiiesses, is all that can legitimately he enquired into. 
Dilferences between specific qualities, being dilTereiices in value, 
arp what enables tlu* question Why ? or What lor ? to l)e put. 
<Jonse<|ueiitly it can be put only eoneerning the existence or 
genesis, the seqinmces and com hi nations, of the qualities in 
particular experiences, not concerning their nature as specific 
qualities. We cannot ask, why they aro what they are, hut 
only why, being what they are, they arc permitted to exist, or 
prevented from existing, in particular conscionsnesses, why the 
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Course of Nature favours or forbids their occurrence in 
experience. 

And even here tlie teleologic answer, the answer to the 
ipiestion, Why ^ must be sought within the subjective pano- 
rama, in states or processes of consciousness, not in the real 
condilioning of those states or processes, or among their real 
conditions wliether proximate or remote. The subjective 
panorama in its entirety is indeed the End or reXo? of the 
whole frame and course of those real conditions which arc 
not consciousness, but it is only in its entirety that it is so, 
iiicludiiig all forms of evil ns well as all forms of gooil. The 
})referability of one set of real conditions compared to another 
set is derived from the preferability of its conditionatc, the 
consciousness which it conditions or contributes to condition, 
apart from which the term im/emhlliffj lines not apply to it, 
but is a term without meaning. 

It is therefore within consciousness itself, within the sub- 
jective i)anorama of the objective total, and in the harmony nr 
correspondence of its parts, that the answer to the ipiestion 
Why ? must be souglit; and the whole stnicture and course of 
development of the subjective panorama is teleologic, being 
rational, and it is in that sann; harmony that Truth .algo 
consists, which is the itleal End of speculative reasoning, as 
(Inodness is of laaclical. It is with Goodness that wc are 
concerned in Teleology. Truth and Goodness cann(»t he 
sundered in licasoning, since reasoning as an action ini'liules" 
both, as inscpaiahlc elements. Jhit in IVleology it is with 
feelings rather than with thoughts that we am concerned. 
Thus the sense of desert is a specific fpiality of feeling, and 
teleologic ; it is a sensi; of what ought to he ; as, for in -tance, 
when we .say, that a gootl deed deserves rew«li*d ; guilt deserves 
punishment ; one good turn deserves another ; promise rei|uires 
performance; love is only satisfied when reciprocated by the 
beloved ; and, generally, anticipation expects fulfilment. No 
cause can be conceived for the nature of the specific sense of 
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correspondence, of what ought to be, that is, of desert. This 
sense must be assumed as a specific datum, a telcologie relation 
between the specific feelings themselves, and iiilicreiit in them 
as sucli. lint the idea of eaim implies tliat the nature of 
ultimate feelings and of their relations inter se can be accounted 
for; whereas all that we can account for is their occurrence, 
genesis, order, and combination. This, however, is tlic idea of 
their real conditioning, as distinguished from that of their cause. 
Specific feelings no doubt arise from the combination of others 
which are more elementai’y; but the specific (pialily of the 
more complex feelings so arising is not thereby accounted for. 

Krielly ex])rftssetl, tlie result of this analysis, in its bearing 
on our present subject, is to brciak iij) the lieterogeneous con- 
ception of Final Causation or Jhuil Design in Xature, and 
transfer its Finality, that is, its nationality or Apparent 
Design, to the natnre or idiatiUHH of known or knowablo 
existence, as distinguished from the fjnims of known or know- 
alile exi?<teiit8. And Teleology is the name l)y which this 
finality, rationality, or apparent design, may most suitably 
be denoted. It is found to be inherent in the luUnrv of con- 
sciousness, of expcrieuct*, of existence. It is cut loose from the 
(luestion of tlie enicient causation or the real conditioning of 
phenomena, with which it was bound up by the conception of 
Final Causation, in which that of Eflicient Causation was tacitly 
included.* 

And llii.s result involves another of great importance as it 
seems to me, namely, that it reduces to utter insignificance, 
from a philosophical point of view, the much-debated question 
as^to what is the real proximate condition or mechanism of 

conseiousness, — ^is it pliysieal or i)sychical, — is it ]\Iatter or is 
A 

* See on these points the seutioii on “The Jkisis of Teleology,'’ in luy 
Philosopliif of Itejlectioii (1878), Book 111, Chap. XI, § 3; Vol. 11, 
pp. 245-253; and the setrLioiis, “Design in NAtuie” and “Apparent 
Design,” in my Metaphyiic of !£r.p&'ience (1898), Book II, Chap. Ill, 
SS 31 and 3 ; Vol. II, pp. 340-318, and 348-300. 
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it Mind ? The innigiued great value of Mind as the agent or 
agency of consciousness resided in its supposed power of work- 
ing by Final Causation, and so securing »j(wliat was alone truly 
valuable) the reality of tlie facts of Teleology. Whereas we can 
now see, as a result of our analysis, tliat these facta are secure 
of themselves, independently of any hypothesis we may frame 
as to their genesis or real conditioning. Mind, supposing it to 
be a reality, can do no more than Matter in tliis resi>oc*t, when 
both niijul and inattei* are I’ediiceil to tlje rank of real conditions 
from tliat of causes. Psychology, indeed, lias to face the 
question of the reality of Mind, in order to its constitution 
as a positive science ; and lliis for Psychology is the lirst and 
fundanuuital (|uesliuii. On this question 1 may, pmliaps, he 
allowed to say that I continue to hold with the jdiysiologists, 
though it is not a ([uestinii which can l»e discussed licrc. 

Moreover, hy the subjective analysis of consciousness into 
its distinguishable though insojiaraide (dements, formal aiul 
material, the directions are suggested to us, in whicli we may 
conceive that the unknown jiarts of the existent Univerht^ 
transcend our human powers of perce])lion and knowledge. 
First, as to tla*. formal (demcTit. Tinier and Space, it is true, 
are foims essential to human consciousness; hut it docs nv.t 
follow that they are the only forms in tlu^ I’nivcisf' t)f Things, 
or the only formal elcmmits in the iniinite or Universal 
Consciousness or »Suhjective Paiioraina (I do not mean a Miml 
or (Jonscious lleing) of whicli that Universe is tlic «>hjectiv(’s ' 
aspect. They, it is true, must he elements in it, hut there may 
be othi^rs Ix^side them, with which tliey are intimately con- 
nected, hut of which we can form no positive! idea. So also 
with the matci'ial element, tlic element of specific feeling. ^Vs 
specific qualities of feeling we have seen that these are ultimate 
data ill our own consciousmiss, ii(jt admitting of a (.‘ausal 
cxidaiiatioii, but dependent for their genesis, or arising in our 
consciousness, upon our ov.n endowment as living and smitieiit 
beings. There is nothing to restrict their numher and variety. 
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when considered as the content of an infinite or Universal 
ConscionsnesB. 

Nor can we conceive them, when so considered, us limited 
or restricted in any way. Their indefinitely great variety^ both 
in point of kind and in degree of intensity, is shared alike liy 
modes of pain, suffering, and evil, whether sensuous, intellectual, 
or moral, and by opposite modes of pleasure, satisfaction, and 
good, though all alike are unimaginable by us in tlieir specific 
qualities and degrees of intensity. The difference between 
good and jevil, truth and error, moral right and wrong, is not 
thereby obliterated, but rather enforced and intensified, ]»y the 
endless vista of opposite possibilities which this moilc of 
analysing lays open to our thought. For these unseen, unfelt, 
unknown mod(‘S of conscinusiiess, though merely possibilities to 
us, afe I’ealities in the Universal Consciousness, or Subjective 
raiiorania, and from this thought of their reality they derive a 
value as the J’eligious Sanction of right conduct. I do not 
mean a Saiicti(m in the juristic simse of rcwanls or punish- 
ments to he cxperienct il hy eon.scious beings, in a future life, in 
consequence of their doings in the present life. The question 
of a future life itself, a positive answer to which, yes or no, 
ciyi only he expected from a knowledge of the real eonditioning 
of consciousness in conscious beings, lies wholly beyond the 
scope of the prcsi*iil paper. I mean what may slriclly he 
called a religious sanction, — a sense of unassailable rest and 
esatisfactioii derivable from the thought, that the content of our 
own subjective jiainirama, including, of course?, that of our 
desires, purposes, and volitions, has been brought into harmony 
with the content (if an Universal Coiiseionsiiess, whatever it 
may he, and wliether the piolougation of our own life as 
conscious lieiiigs,# beyond the grave, is or is not included 
therein. 

Compared with siicli an universal content, our own specific 
feelings, though a necessary part of it, are but a minute group. 
And this view would hold good without supposing any addition 
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nifule to the formal oleinonts, time and space, which are essential 
to our own consciousness, since these elements are limitless and 
inexhaustible. Much 11101*6, then, is it enforced by the con- 
sideration that additional formal elements, as well as additional 
varieties of specific feelings, may be included in the nature of 
an Universal Consciousness. We are thus led to conceive 
human consciousness, and the positively known or knowable 
world which it rt^veals to us, as an island emerging from a 
boundless ocean of inodes of consciousness and existence, which 
are real in I ho same sense of the term as our own world and 
our own coiisciousiu?ss, but which we, as finite beings, have no 
iiioaiis of positivtily knowing, or even positively imagining. It 
is every wliere about ns, and with it we are indissolubly con- 
nected; the content of our consciousness being connected with 
that of the Universal (.Joiisciousucs.s as a jiart is eouiiectetl 
with the whole of which it is a part, and tlie existeiKJC of our 
consciousness being dependent on its existence, and on the laws 
which govern tlic real coiidilioiiiiig of all its jiarts. 

F(jr however otherwise we may tfiink of the unknowable 
parts of the Universe, vve can never think of them as wholly 
severed from the kuowalde. They must bo thought of both as 
preceding, aceoinpanyiiig, and folhiwing the knowable parte, 
and also as subject, eipially with them, to uniformities of law, 
which it is tlieir natur(?,ii! existing, to effecLuatc and exemplify. 
Their future is therefore imi>lied in their past and ])resciit, just 
as in the case of the knowable parts. With them they make a ’ 
limitless wdiole, which is both rational and teleologic, the 
knowable parts of which can never i)e conceivcil except as 
having consefiueiices, correspondences, Ends, rcXiy, some of 
which can be realised oidy iu tlie parts which are to ua 
unknowable. Uesides the Ends which w'e» may conceive as 
realisable in the knowable parts of the Universe, there are 
others which we must conceive as realisable only in the 
unknowable; the knowable parts themselves, as a whole, Irnve, 
ill fact, a function to perform, a character to sustain, as together 
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constituting a member of the whole undivided and boundless 
Universe, its knowable <and its unknowable parts being taken 
togetlier. But of whac the Ends are which arc to be realised 
by this function or this character we can fonii no speculative 
conception, for to do so would involve treating them, though 
admitted to be unknowable, as if they belonged to the knowable 
parts of the Universe. 

Two things 1 think 1 have shown in the foregoing 
analysis — first, that no ultimate speculative answer to the 
i|uestioii AVhy ? or What for ? is conceivable, save one which 
is drawn from the nature or content of consciousness, as dis- 
tinguished from its genesis or real conditioning; and second, 
that such a conceivable speculative answer is as far beyond 
the reatjh of our human speculative powers, as the conception 
either of a first beginning or of a last end of time-duration. 
All, therefore, that we can do hei’e is to consider what Kxistents, 
in our positively known world, are capable of forming the idea 
of there being such Ends to be realised in the unknowable 
parts of the Universe, as with those Existents we shall be in 
natural sympathy ; and what feelings and ideas in their con- 
sciousness demand realisation in greater perfection and intensity 
thftn is possible uudev the positively known conditions of the 
present world. The teleologic feelings and ideas of Persons 
thus form our practical with those parts of the Universe 
which, speculatively and positively, are unknowable. In trusting 
fo them, and guiding our coiuhicl in accordance with them, we 
trust to our (jwii nature as sentient and rational beings, all 
reasoning being teleologic, that is, the aiming at something 
better being essential to its exercise, however indistinctly that 
better may be conceived, juid the whole positively known 
world, of which a^ Persons we are parts, being a dependent 
portion of the Universe, than which we can conceive no higher 
idea, the possibility of no ampler existence. 

The teleological connection which I have thus tried ti> 
make evident between the knowable and the unknowable 

E 
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parts of the Universe is the speculative foundation of Ileligion, 
the philosophical jnstiftcation of religious Faith as a rational 
attitude of mind, a faith in the goodness and benefieence, as 
well *118 the rationality, of the Divine Power (meaning thereby 
the fact and the law of the Existent Universe), whieh goes 
beyond any positive knowledge whieh human beings can 
possibly attain. The philosopliieal position from which 1 speak 
must here be borne in mind. It is that of analysing human 
consciousness as consciousness simjdy, in ])referen(*e to arguing 
from principles, ideas, or distinctions, assumed wliether know- 
ingly or unknowingly as self-evident, and used as pre-suppo- 
sitions of our reasoning. The result, nevertheless, is not out of 
harmony witli i-esiilts which may conceivably be Reached (by 
added hypotliesos) on the basis of a i)Rycliological, or what may 
be called a faculty-philosojihy, such as Kant's, since we inay on 
such a basis i-egard all positive knowledge as tlus work of an 
assumed faculty of Understanding, all religious faith us that of 
an assum(?d faculty of Practical Eeason. Ytit for myself 1 
cannot hut think, tliat a philosophy built on analysis of 
exijerience simply is incompsirably the more secure. A 
philosophy founde<l on analysis of exi)cri(fnc*e witliout iissnni])- 
tions makes evident the lines on whieh sijeeulative. reasoning 
must move, whatever its results may he : a })hiIo.sophy founded 
on assuinptiuns shows what results you wni/ attain if you like, 
so long as your assumptions are accepted as Inio. 

Tlie e.s.s(jntial feature in all reasoning, whereby it heeoinc^; 
the philosojihical l.»asis and justification of religious Faith in 
Kealilies whicli transcend all positive knowledge, is this : that 
it coinpels us to conceive those realities as indefinitely better 
and higher in all respects thail any realiticis which we can 
definitely and positively conceive, wliile, al the same time, it 
enforces the r(*ality of the connection hetween those realities 
and ourselves as finite conseious beings dependent upon them. 
We endeavour, iii fact, to conceive their nature by what we 
know and feel to be best and highest in our known world, a 
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best and highest which is not olditerated but included, not lost 
but carried to completer development, in the limitless Whole, 
of which our known world is a part. We conceive, or rather 
endeavour to conceive, what for this purpose we call the t)lvine 
Power, as a Power exercised by a Person, — Persons being the 
highest real Existenta positively known to us, — and guided by 
the highest known motive, the sentiment of I^ve, which is 
teleologic in character, craving for love in return. We are thus 
giving definiteness to our thoughts of God, the great Object of 
our religious faith, and in so doing we are justified by reason, 
so long as we do not mistake the definiteness so obtained for a 
sixsculative conception of the Divine Nature, which is intellec- 
tually adequate to represent the Transcendent Iteality. To 
make this mistake would be to iuuigine the reality narrowed 
to anthropomor[)hic dimensions. 
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IIL— THE NATURE AND REALITY OF OBJECTS OF 
PERCEFTION. 

By G. E. Moore. 

There are two beliefs in wliich almost all philosophers, and 
almost all ordinary ])eople are agreed. Almost ever 3 'one 
believes that he himself and what he directly p(?r(;i!ives do 
not constitute the wliole of reality: he believes \\\^\, mundlimj 
other than hiiiiaelf and what he directly perceives I'.nda or is 
real 1 do not mean to say that almost everyone believes 
that what he directly perceives is real : I only nieaii that he 
does believe that, whether what he dimctly ptneeives is real or 
not, something other than it Jind other than himself certainly 
is so. And not only does each of us thus agree in h(*lieving 
that somrflmty other than himself and what he dire(jtly 
perceives is real : almost everyone also believes that tunontf 
the i-eal thing.s, other than himself and what he directly 
perceives, are other persons who havi» thoughts ain.l pei'cep- 
tions in some respects similar to his own. That most peojjle 
believe this 1 think 1 need scarcely try to show. Bui since 
a good many pliilosophers may appear to have held views 
contmdictory of this one, I will briefly ])oint out iiiy reason for 
asserting that most philoso]>her.s, even among tlH)sc (if any) 
who have believed the ccjiitradictory of this, have yet held this 
as well. Almost all philosophers tell us something alx>ut the 
nature of Imuian knowledge and livituni perception. They tell 
us that m perceive so and so ; that the nature or origin of «///• 
perceptions is such and such ; or (iis I have just been telling 
you) that men in general have such and such belief. s. It 
might, indeed, be said that we are not to interpi-et such 
language too strictly: that, though a philosopher talks about 
huifmn knowledge and oar pcrc(;ptions, he only means to bilk 
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about his own. But in many cases a philosopher will leave 
no doubt upon this point, by expressly assuming that there 
are other perceptions, wliich differ in some respects from his 
own: sucli, for instance, is the case wlieii (as is so corftinon 
nowadays) a pliilosoplier introduces psycho-genetic considera- 
tions into liis arguments — considerations concerning the nature 
of the peiueptions of men who existed before and at a much 
lower stage of culture than himself. Any philosopher, who 
uses such argumemts, obviously assumes that perceptions other 
than his own have existed or lieen real. And even those 
philosophers who tliiiik themselves justified in the conclusion 
that neither their own i)erceptions nor any perceptions like 
tlieirs arc nltiimidy real, would, I tliink admit, that jikcimm- 
nally^jaX least, they arc real, and are certainly mm'c real than 
some other things. 

Almost everyone, then, does believe that some jierceptions 
Ollier than his own, and which he liimself does not directly 
perceive, arc real; ami Ijclieving this, he believes that some- 
thing other than himself and what he ilirectly perceives is 
real. But how do w(? know that anything exists except our 
own perceptions, and what we directly perceive i How do we 
know that there arc any otiuu’ peoph?, who have perceptions in 
some respects similar to our own { 

I believe tliat these two questions exprcss very exactly the 
nature of the problem whicli it is my chief object, in this 
l)aj)er, to discuss. A\'Iien 1 say tliese words to you, they will 
at once suggest to your minds the very question, to which 
1 ilesire to find an answer ; they will convey to you the very 
sai^e meaning whicli 1 have before iny mind, when I use the 
words. Vou will uiiderstaiul at once what question it is that 
I mean to ask. Bfit, for all that, the words which I have used 
arc highly ambiguous. If you begin to ask yourselves what I 
do mean by them, you will find that there are several quite 
different things which 1 might mean. And there is, I think, 
great danger of coufusing these different meanings with one 
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another. I think that philosophers, when they have asked 
this question in one sense, liave often answered it in quite 
a different sense; and yet have supposed that the answer 
whicfi they have given is an answer to the very same question 
which they originally asked. It is precisely localise tJiere is 
this ambiguity — this danger of confusion, in tlie words which 
I have used, that I have chosen to use thorn. I wish to point 
out as clearly as I can, not only what I do mean by them, but 
also some things which 1 do mt mean ; and 1 wdsh to make it 
clear that tlu! questions wdiich I do iwl mean to ask, are 
dilferent questions from that which I do mean to ask. 

I will take the second of my two questions, since thei'e is in 
the other an additional ambiguity to- which I do not now 
wish to call attention. Sly siicond cpiestion was : How ilo 
we know that there e.vist any other people wlio have percep- 
tions ill some respects similar to our own i What does this 
question mean ? 

Now I tliink you may have noticed that when you make a 
statement to another person, and he answers “ How do you 
know that that is so ? ” he veiy often means to suggest that 
you do not know it. And yet, though he iiieans to suggest 
that you do not hnon' it, he may not for a moment wisli 
suggest that you do not helkrn it, nor even that you have not 
that degree or kind conviction, wdiich goes hi*yond mere 
belief, and which may lie taken to l)e essential to anything 
which can jiroperly he called knowledge. He docs not mean 
to suggest for a moment that you arc saying something which 
you do not believe to he true, or even that you are not 
thoroughly convinced of its truth. What he iloes rneaii j to 
suggest is that what you asserted was not true, even though 
you may not only have believed it but feft sure that it was 
true. He suggests that you don’t hum it, in the sense that 
what you believe or feel sure of is not true. 

Now I point this out, not because I myself mean to suggest 
that we don’t know the existence of other pemons, but merely 
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iu order to show that the word “ know ” is sometimes used in 
a sense in which it is not merely e([iuvalent to “ believe ” or 
“ feel sure of.” 'Wheu the question “ How do you Icmm that ? ” 
is asked, the questioner does not merely mean to ask How do 
you come to believe that, or to be convinced of it?” He 
sometimes, and I think generally, means to ask a question with 
i-egard to the truth, and not with regard to the e;f:istencc of your 
belief. And similarly when I ask the question “ How do we 
know that other people exist ? ” I do not mean to ask How 
do we come to believe in or be convinced of their existence ? ” 
1 do not intend to dis(niss this question at aU. I shall not ask 
what to us our belief in the existence of other persons 

or of an external world ; I shall not ask whether we arrive at 
it by inference or by “instinct” or in any other manner, 
which over has been or may be suggcsteil: 1 shall discuss 
no question of any kind whatever with regard to its oj’igin, or 
cause, or tlie way in wliich it arises. Tlu»se psychological 
i[uestions are not. what I propose to discuss. When I ask 
the question “How do we know that other people exist?” 
I do not mean : “ How does our belief in their existence 
arise ? ” 

• Hut if T do not mean this, what do I mean ? T have said 
that I mean to ask a (jucstion with regard to the (ruth of that 
belief ; and the particular (luestiun which 1 mean t(j ask might 
be expresscMl in the words: Wknf rrasou hair we for our 
•belief in tlie e.vistonce of other persons t Hut these are 
words whicli themselves need some explanation, and I will 
try to give it. 

^ III the tirst place, then, wlieu 1 talk of a reason,” I mean 
only a good reason mid not a bad one. A bad reason is, no 
doubt, a reason, in one sense of the word ; but 1 mean to use 
the word “reason” exclusively in the sense in which it is 
equivalent to “good reason.” Jlut what, then, is meant by 
a good reason for a belief < 1 think I can express sufliciently 
accurately what I mean by it in this connection, as follows : — K 
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^ood reason for a belief is a proposition which is true, and 
which would not be true unless the belief were also true. 
We should, I think, commonly say that when a man knows 
such A proposition he lias a good reason for liis belief; and, 
when he knows no such proposition, we should say tliat he has 
no reason for it. When he knows such a proposition, we 
should say ho knows something which is a reason for thinking 
his belief to be true — something from which it could be validly 
inferi'ed. And if, in answer to the (|uestion “ How do yon 
know so and so i ” he W(;re to slate such a praposition, we 
should, T thinlv, feel that ho had answered the (jiicsti«ni which 
we meant to ask. Suppose, tov instance, in answer to the 
question “ How do yon know that ? ” he were tt) say “ I saw it 
in the Then, if we believed that he had seen it in the 

Times, and also believed that it would not have been in the 
Times, unless it had been true, we should admit that he had 
answered our question. "We should no longer doubt that he 
did hnov: what he asserted, wc should no longer doulit that Ids 
belief was true. Ihit if, on the other haiul, we believed that 
he had not seen it in the Times — if, for instance, we had reason 
to believe that what he saw was not the stateiiUMit which he 
made, but sonit? other statement which he mistook for it ; or Jf 
we Ixjlieved that the kind of statement in qu(?stion was oiu? 
with regard to which there was no presumpti*)n that, bidng in 
the Times, it would be true : in cUher of these cases wo should, 

I think, feel that he had not answered our question. We-i 
should still doubt whether wliat he had said was tiue. Wc 
should still doubt whether he knew what he asserted; and 
since a man cannot tell you liow he kuoirs a thing, unless he 
does know that thing, we should think that, tliougli lie might 
have told us truly how he coj/ic to Irtievc H he had certainly 
not told us how he kiww it. But though we should thus holil 
that he had not told us Imo he knmn what he had asserted, and 
that he had given us no reason for believing it to be true ; we 
must yet admit that he had given us a reason, in a souse — 
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a had reason, a reason which was no reason l)ecause it liad no 
tendency to show that what he believed was tme; and we 
might also be x)cifectly convinced that he had given us tliG 
reason why lie believed it — the pioposition by believing which 
he was induced also to believe his original assertion. 

I mean, then, by my question, “How do we know that 
otlier people exist?” what, I believe, is ordinarily meant, 
namely, “ What reiison have we for believing tliat they exist ? ” 
and by this again I mean, what I iilso believe is ordinarily 
meant, namely, “Wliat jiroposition df) we believe, which is 
both true itselt* and is also .such that it would not l)e true, 
unless other pe«)ph‘ existed ? ” And T hope it is plain that 
this que.stion, tlius ex])ljiined, is quite a different question from 
tin* ])sychologi(;al qiUNslion, which I said 1 did not mean to ask 
— from the question, “ How does our belief in the existence of 
other people arise?” My illuslratitni, I hopi*, has made this 
]»lain. For I hav(? ])oiuted out that we may quite well hold 
that a man lias told us how a belief of his ari.ses, and even 
what was the reason which made him adopt that belief, and 
yet may have faiknl t<» give us any fjtM i‘iVson for his belief — 
any pro] )o,sit ion which i-. liotli true itself, and also sueh that 
t|*e truth of iiis belief Ibllows from it. And, indeed, it is ]»lain 
that if any one ever believes what is false, he is believing 
soiiietliiiig for which, there /n no good reason, in the sense 
which I have explained, ami for which, therefore, he eanm>t 
tpossibly have a goi»d reason : and yet it ]>lainly does m.it follow 
tliat liis belief did not ari.se in any way whatever, nor even tliat 
lie had no reason for it — ui» had reason. It is plain that false 
beliefs do arise in some way <»r other — they have origins and 
causes : and many peoi»le who hold them hare bad reasons for 
liolding them — thifir lielief does avi.se (by inference or other- 
wise) from their belief in some other proposition, \Yhieh is not 
itselt true, or else is not a reason for holding that, which 
they infer from it, or which, in some other way, it induces 
them to believe. I submit, theix'fore, tliat the question, “ What 
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j'ood reason have we for believing in the exisUmee of other 
people ? ” is ditterent from tlie question, “ How does that belief 
arise ? ” But when I say this, I must not be misunderstood ; 
I mitst not be understood to aftinn that the answer to both 
questions may not, in a sense, l)e the ssime. I fully admit that 
the very same fact, Avhich suggests to ns the ])elief in the 
existence of other people, mty alsc) be a gooil reason for 
believing that they do exist. All that 1 maintain is that the 
question whether it is a good reason for tliat belied’ is a diil’ercjit 
ipiestion from the question whether it suggests that belief: 
if we assert that a certain fact Imth suggests our belief in the 
existonce of other persons and is aho a good reason for iudding 
that belief, we are asserting two dilferent things and not one 
only. And hence, wlien I assert, as 1 shall assert, that WQ/tace 
a good reason for our belief in the existonce of other ]»ersons, 
I must not be understood also to assert eillier tliat we infer the 
existence of other jiersoiis from this good reason, or that onr 
belief in that good reason suggests onr belief in the existence 
of other Iversons in any other way. It is plain, I think, that 
a man nuiy Ixjlieve two true propositions, of wliioh the one 
would not be true, unless the other \vt*re true too, witlnnit, in 
any sense whatever, having arrived at his belief in tlie one frtm 
bis belief in the other ; and it is plain, at all events, tliat the 
question wliether his belief in the one if id arist; from his lielief 
in the other, is a different ([uestion fioni the question 
whether the truth of the one. belief follows from the truth of» 
the other. 

I hope, then, that 1 liave Jiiade it a little clearer what I mean 
by the question: “What reason have we for believing in the 
existence of oilier people ? ” and that what 1 mean by it is 
at all events ditTerent from what i.s meant *by the (picstion: 
“How does our belief in the existence, of other jieople arise 
But I am sorry to say that I have not yet leaclieil the end of 
my explanations as to what my meaning is. I am afraid that 
the subject may seem very tedious. I can assure you that 
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I have found it excessively tedious to try to make my meaning 
clear to myself. 1 have constantly found that I was confusing 
one question with another, and that, where 1 had ihouglit I had 
a good reason for some assertion,! had in reality no gocMl reason. 
But 1 may perhaps remind you that this question, “ Ifow do 
we know so and so ? ” “ What reason have we for believing it ? ” 
is one of which philosophy is full ; and one to which the most 
various answers have been given. Philosophy largely consists 
in giving reasons ; and the question what are good reasons for 
a particular conclusion and what are bad, is one upon wliich 
philosophers have disagreed as much as on any other question. 
For one and the same conclusion different philosophers have 
given not only different, but incorapiitibh', reasons; and con- 
versely different philosophers have maintained that one and 
the same fact is a reason for incompatildi^ conclusions. We are 
apt, 1 think, sometimes to pay too little attention io this fact. 
When we have takmi, pesrhaps, no litth^ pains to assure our- 
selves that our own reasoning is correct, and especially when 
we know that a great many other ]ihilosophers sigrec with us, 
we are a|»t to assume that the arguments of those phih,>s()])hers, 
who have come to a contrailiclury conclusion, are scarcely 
\Hjrthy of seriiius consideration. And yet, I think, there is 
scarcely a single reasiiiied conclusion in jihilosophy, as to which 
we shall not find thai. some other philosopher, wlio has, .st» far 
us we know, beslow«.*d eipial pains on his reasoning, ami with 
•equal ability, has reached a Ciinclusion iueompatible with ouib. 
We may he satisfied tlmt wti are right, and we may, in fact, 
be so; but it is certain that fe/// cannot be right: either our 
opponent or we must have mistaken bail reasons for good. 
And this being so, however satisfied we may be that it is not 
we who have dofle so, I think we sluiuld at least ilvaw the 
conclusion that it is by no means easy to avoid mistaking bad 
reasons for good ; and tlmt no prix^ess, however laborious, which 
is ill the IctTsl likely to helji us in avoiding this should be 
evaded. But it is at least possible that one source of error 
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lies in mistaking one kind of reason for another — in supposing 
that, because there is, in one sense, a reason for a given con- 
clusion, there is also a reason in another, or that because there 
is, in«- one sense, no reason for a given conclusion, there is, 
thei-oforo, no reason at all. I l>eliove myself that this is a 
very frequent source of error : but it is at least a possible one. 
And where, as disagreements show, there certainly is error on 
one side or the other, and reason, too, to suppose that the 
error is not easy to detect, I think w'e should si)are no pains 
in investigiiliiig any soiut^e, from whi(ih it is even possible 
that tlio error may arise. For these reasons I think T am 
perhaps doing right in trying to ex[)lain as clearly as possible 
not only what reasons we have for believing in an external 
world, but also in what sense 1 take theih to be reasons. 

I i-iroeetid, then, with my explanation. And there is one 
tiling, which, T think my illustration has shown that T do not 
mean. I have defined a reason for a belief as a true proposi- 
tion, which wonhl not be true iiiile.ss the belief itself — what is 
beliovol — were als<.) true ; and T have nseil, as synonymous 
with tliis form (»f words, the expressions: A reason for a belief 
is a true proposilion from wliicli the truth of the belief foihv'H 
from which it voM he ralidhf iti/WirfL Now these expressionf* 
might suggest the idea that I mean to restrict the wonl 
“ rtMsn?i.” to what, in the strictest sens*.*, might he called a 
lotjmil reason — to proj^ositions fnan which the belief in 
question foUoirs, ai:c*)vding to the rules of inference accepted- 
by Formal I>^gic. Iiut I am mt using the words “ follow,** 
" validly inferred,’* in this narrow sense; I do 7iot mean to 
restrict the words “ reason for a belief '* to projiositioiis from 
wliich the laws of Formal L<igic state that the ladief could iic 
deduced. The illustration which I gave is finconsistent with 
this restrict***! ni*;anii]g. 1 said that the fact that a statmnent 
appeared in the Tinus might Ijc a goo*l reason fur believing 
tliat that statement was true. And I am using the woixl 
“reason** in the wide and popular sense, in which it really 
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might be. If, for instance, the Times stated that tlie King 
was dead, we should think that was a good reason for believing 
that the King was dead ; wc should think that the Times would 
not have made such a statement as that unless the King really 
were dead. We sliould, indeed, not think that the statement 
in the Times rendered it absolutely certain that the King was 
dead. But it is exti-emely unlikely that the Times woiihl 
make a statement of this kind unless it were true; and, in 
that sense, the fact of the statement appearing in the Times 
would render it highly irrohaUe — much more likely than not — 
that the King was dead. And I wish it to be understood that 
I am using the words “ reason for a belief ” in this extremely 
wide sense. When T look for a good reason h»r our belief in 
the existence of other people, I shall not reject any proposition 
merely on the ground that it only renders their existence 
prolwiblc — only shows it to be niorij likely than not that they 
exist. Brovided that the iiroposilion in question does render 
it that they exist, then, if it also (?onforms 

to the conditions which I am about to mention, I shall call it 
a “ good reason.” 

But it is not every proposition which renders it probable 
that other people exist, which T shall consider to be a good 
answer t(» my question, I have just explained tliat my 
meaning is wiile in one directimi — in admitting some proposi- 
tions which render a belief merely probable ; but I have now 
•to ex))lain that it is restricted in two other directions; 1 do 
mean to exclude certain propositions whicli do render that 
belief probable. When I ask : AVIiat reason have wc for 
believing in the existence of other people ? a certain ambiguity 
is introduced by the use of the plural “ wc.” If each nl‘ several 
different persons 4ias a iviison for believing that he himself 
exists, then it is not merely probable, but certain, according to 
the rules of Formal Lt*gic, that, in a sense, they “ have a reason 
for believing” tliat several people exist; each has a reason for 
believing that he himself exists; and, therefore, all of them. 
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taken togetlier, have I'easons for supposing that several persons 
exist. If, therefore, I were asking the question : What reason 
have ice for believing in the existence of other persons ? in this 
senser it would follow that if each of us has a reason for 
believing in his own existen(*c, these reasons, taken together, 
would be a reason for believing in the existence of all of us. 
But I am not asking the (Question in this sense : it is plaiii tliat 
this is lint its natural sense. What I do mean to ask is : Docs 
^each sinf/ir our of ns know any proposition, whicli is a reason 
for believing tliat exist ? I am using *•' we,” that is to 

say, in the sense of “ each of us.” ]5ut iigain I do mean each 
of us : I am not merely asking whether some one man knows a 
proposition which is a reason for believing that »>thor men 
exist. It would be possible that some one man, or some few 
men, should know such a proposition, and yet the rest know no 
such jjroposition. But I am not asking whether this is the 
case. I am asking whether among propositions of the kind 
which (as we commonly suppost^) all or almost all men know, 
there is any wliicli is a reason for siqiposing that other men 
exist. And in asking this question I am not l)cgging the 
question by supposing that all men do exist. ^ly (picstiou 
might, I tliink, be jmt (jiiile acciimtely as follows. There age 
certain kinds of belief which, as we wmimonly suppose, all or 
almost all men sliare. I descriln^ this kimi of lielief as “ «)ur ” 
l)eliels, simply as an easy way of pointing out wdiich kind of 
belief I mean, but without assuming that all men do slnare > 
them. And 1 then ask: Supposing a single man to have 
beliefs of this kind, which among them would be a good 
reason for .su])posing that other men existed having like 
beliefs i 

This, tlien, is the hrst i-estviclion which* 1 put upon the 
meaning of my question. And it is, 1 think, a restrielion 
which, in their natural meaning, the words suggest. When we 
ask : What reason have we for believing that other people 
exist ? we naturally understand that rpieslioii to be equivalent 
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to: What reason has mck of us for that belief? And this 

question again is naturally equivalent to the question: Which 

among the propositions that a single man believes, but which 

are of the kind which (rightly or wrongly) we assume alUmen 

to believe, aixj such that they would not Ikj true unless some 

other person tlian that man existed ? lint there is another 

restriction which, I think, tlie words of my cpiestioa also 

naturally suggest. If wc wei-e to ask anyone the question: 

How do you know that you did see that statement in the 

Times ? iind lie were to answer “ llceause I did see it in the 

Times and in the Slttvdnrd too,** we should not think that be 

had given us a reason for the belief that he saw it in the Times, 

We sliould not think his answer a reason, because it asserts the 

very tiling fur which we require a reason. And similarly when 

I ask: How do wo know that any thing or person existwS, other 

than ourstilves and what we directly perceive ? What reason 

have we for beii(?viiig this ? 1 must naturally be understood to 

mean: What jnoposition, oMrr than one which itself asserts or 

presupposes tin? existence of something hoyond ourselves and 

our own iicrcM'plions, is a reason for supposing that such a thing 

exists i And this restriction obviously excludes an immense 

iiiimber of pro]»n^sili(Jus of a kiml which all of ns do believe. 

We all of us believe an immense number of diflerent pro])Osi- 

tions abmil ilie existcnci* of things wliieh we do not directly 

lievceive, anil many of these propositions are, in my sense, good 

treasons for believing in the existence of still other things. 

The belief in the existenee of a statement in the Timrs^ when 

Ave have not seen that slatenieul, may, as I implied, he a good 

reason for helieving that someone is dead. Ihit no such 
• . . ... 
Jiioposition can be a good answer to my qiuistion, because it 

asserts the very kuid of tiling for which I require a reason : it 

asserts the existence of something other than myself and wliat 

I directly perceive. When I am asking : What reason Iiavc 1 

for believing in the existente of anything hut myself, my own 

perceptions, and what I do directly perceive? you would 
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naturally understand me to mean : What reason, other than the 
existence of such a thing, have I for this belief ? 

Each of us, then, we commonly assume, believes some true 
propositions, wliich do not themselves assert the existence of 
anything other than himself, his own perceptions, or what he 
directly peroeives. Each of us, for instance, believes that he 
himself has and has had certain particular perceptions: and 
these propositions are propositions of the kind I mean — pro- 
positions which do not themselves jisscrt the existence of 
anything o/her than liimself, his own perceptions, and what he 
directly believes: they are, I think, by no ineaiis the only 
propositions of this kind, whicli most of us believe: but they 
are propositions of this kind. But, as I say, I am not assuming 
that each of us — each of several different people — does believe 
propositions of this kind. All that I assume is that at least 
one man does l>elieve some such propositions. And then I ask : 
Which among those true propositions, which oiu^ man believes, 
arc such that they would prohahly net be ti’ue, unless some 
other man existed and had certain juirticular perceptions ? 
Whicli among them are such that it JoUomi (in tlie wide sense, 
which I have explained) from their truth, tliat it is more likely 
than iiut that some other man has ])erceptions i Tliis is the 
meaning of my question, so far as I have liitherto explained it: 
and I hope this mefaniiig is (piite clear. It is in this sense that 
I am asking : What reason have we for believing that other 
people exist IIow do we know that ihty exist? This,’^ 
indeed, is not all that I mean hy that (jiiestion: there is, one 
other point — the most iiiiiiortant one — which reniains to ho 
explained. But this is part of what I mean to ask ; and before 
1 go on to explain what else I mean, I wish first to stop an«l 
enquire what is tlie answer to this jjart of my question. What 
is the answer to tlie question : Which among the true pro- 
positions, of a kind which (as we commonly assume) each of us 
believes, and which do not themselves assert the existence of 
anything other than that person himself, his own peroeptioiis, 
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or what he directly perceives, are such that they would 
probably not be true unless some other pei-son existed, who had 
perceptions in some respects similar to his own ? 

Now to tliis (piescion the answer is very obvious. It is 
very obvious that in this sense we have reaH*)ns for believing in 
th(! existence of other persons, and also what some of those 
reasons are. ilut 1 wish to make it quite ])lain that this is so : 
that ill this sens(>! om? uiuii kaa a reason for believing' that 
another has certiiin perceptions. All that I am asking you to 
grant, is. you see, that some of you would not be having just 
tliose perccqitions whicfli you now liave, unless I, a^* I read this 
p}q)er,^were perceiving moro or les.s black marks fin a more or 
less white ground : or that I on the other hand, shoidd not be 
liaving just thost‘ perceptions which 1 now liave, unless some 
other persons than myself wtu’e hearing the sounds of my voice. 
And I am not asking you even to grant that tliis is certain — 
only that it is positividy tirohahle — more likely than not. 
Surely it is veay ohvious that this proposition is true. But I. 
wish to make it ciuitc chvir what would he the conseqiieuees of 
denying that any sucli pro|Ki.siti(ms a le true— proiiositions which 
assert that the existence of certain tierceptions in one man are a 
veiison for luflieving I la* e.xistence of certain perceptions in 
aiiotlau’ mail — which assert that, one man would probably not 
havi! had just those pe:'ce[)tions which he did have, unless some 
other man had had eertaiu ]»aTticulav ]H)rceptioiis. It is plain, 
!• think, that, unless some .such pin|»nsitioiis are true, we have 
no nmre reason for supposing that Alexander the (Ireat ever 
saw an elephant, than for siqiposing that Sindhail the Sailor saw 
a. lioc ; we have no more ri?as()n for supposing that anybody saw 
diilius (.'icsar murdered in the Seiiatt* House at Home, than for 
sujiposiiig that somebody saw him carried up to Heaven in a 
Kery chariot. It is plain, I think, that if we have any reason 
at all for supposing that in all pruhabilily .Mexander the Great 
ditl see an elephant, and that in all probability no such person 
as SindUid the Sailor ever saw a Hoc, part of that reason cou- 
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sists in the assumption that some other ])erson would probably 
not have had just those pereeptions which he did have, unless 
Alexander the (Treat had seen an elephant, and unless Sindbad 
tbeJSaihn* had not seen a Roe. And most idiilosophers, I think, 
are willin^^ to admit that wo have some reason, in some sense 
or other, for such piopositions as these. They are willinjr to 
admit not only that some jioi-sons probably did see dulius (Jiesar 
iniirderLMl in the Senate House; but also that some ]>ersons, 
other than those who saw it, had and have mntir. raisuH. for 
8upt)Osing that some one else probably saw it. Some sijeptieal 
philosojihers niitrht, indeed, deny both propositions; and to 
refute their views, 1 admit, other arguments are needed than 
any which 1 shall bring forward in this paper. Rut most 
philus<i|)hers will, I think, admit not only that facts, for which 
theie is, as we say, gotul historical eviilenee, are ]irobably trin* : 
but als(» that what we call good hist(»rical (evidence really is in 
some sense a good reason for thinking them true. Accordingly 
lam going to assume that many propositions of tht^ following 
kiiul are true. Propo.si lions, namely, which assert that one man 
would ]>r«)l)ably not hav(‘ certain pcrccplions which he do(*s 
liave, unless some other man had certain particular perceptions. 
That some of you, for instance, would prohahly not be liaWng 
precisely the ])erce]ilions which you are having, unh^.^js 1 wen* 
having the perception of more or less lilack marks on a more or 
le.s8 whitij ground. And, in this stmse, I say, we certainly havi> 
reasons for supposing that other people have perceptitnjs 
similar, in .some respects, to tho.'*c which we sometimes have. 

Rut when I s^iid 1 was going to ask the (piestion : What 
reason have we for supposing that other people exist ? yon will 
certaiidy not have thought that I merely meant to ask the 
question whicii I liave just answeml. My words will have 
suggested to you soinethiug much nioto important; than merely 
this. When, for in.stance, I sai^l that to tlie (|uestion “How <lo 
you know that?” the answer “ I saw it in the Times"' would he 
a satisfactory answer, you may have felt, as I felt, that it 
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^ould not in allcii’ciimstniiecs bo regarded as such. The person 
who ashed tlie question might, in somo cjises, fairly reply: 

“ That is no answer : how do you know that, hecjiuse you saw a 
thing in tlie Timva, it is therefore true ? ” Tn other woifls he 
might ask for a reason, for supposing that tlie occurrence of a 
particular statement in the Thnes was a reason for supposing 
that statement true. And this is a cpiestioii to wliich we all 
helievti tlmt there may be an answer. We lielievci tlnat, with 
regard tn sciine kimls of statements which the Tinirs makes — 
some kiiuls of statcmients with regard to Fiscal Policy for 
exanijde — the fact that the Times makes them is no i-eason for 
siqiposing them to be true : whereas with regard to otlier kinds 
of statement, which it- makt'S, such a statement, fur instance, as 
that the King was dead, tln^ fact that it makes them is a reason 
for supjiosing lliein true. We believe that there are some 
kimls of statement, which it is very unlikely tlie limes would 
make, unless they were true: and others which it is not at all 
unlikely that the Times might make, although they were not 
true. And we believe that a reason might he given for distin- 
guishing, in this way, between the two dillerent kinds of state- 
ment: for thinking that, in some cas(>s (on points, for instance, 
w4iich, as we shouhl say, arc not simple tjuestions of fact) the 
Times is fallible, whereas in other cases, it is, though not 
alisoliitely infallible, very unlikely to stale what is not true. 

Now it is precisely in this further sense that 1 wish to 
Consider: wliat reason have we for believing that certain 
imrticular things, other tliaii ourselves, oiir own perceptions, 
ami what wc diivctly iierceivo, am inal i I have asserted that 
I do have certain perceptions, which it is very unlikely I should 
have, unless some other person had certain particular percep- 
tions : that, for instance, it is very iinlikely that 1 should lie 
having iii-ccisely those iierceptions wliich T am now having, 
unless someone else were hearing the sound of my voice. And 
I now wish to ask : What r<;;ise.ii have I for supposing that this 
is unlikely ? Wliat reason has luiy of us for supposing tliat 
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cany sncli proposition is true ? Aiul I mean by “ having a 
reason" precisely what 1 formerly iii(‘ant. I moan : What other 
proposition do 1 kno\y, which would not l)e true, unless my 
perception W'orii (jonnwted witli someoiu^ (dse*s pcit^option, in 
th(‘ manner in which f asserted them to he connected ? Here 
again I am asking for tf (hhhI rmaon ; and am not asking a 
])sychological rpiestion with n*gard to origin. Hei-e again T am 
not asking for a reason, in tht‘ strict sense of Formal l-ogic ; I 
a-m mereJy asking for a proposition, wliich would ]>rohahly not 
he true, unless wliat I asserted were tnu*. Here agtiiii T am 
asking fnr sona' proposition cd‘ akiml wliii*lj mrh of ns believes; 
t arn asking: What reason has emh ul‘ ns t‘oi‘ helieving that 
some ol‘ his perceptions are connoeted with p;nli(nilar])crcep- 
tioiis of (itlier peo]ih‘ in the manner I asstnteil ^--fo?- hi'lieving 
that lie would not liave certain perce])l.ions that he does have, 
uidess some <ithcr iu*rson had certain particular pcr(*(*jitions ? 
Ainl here again I am asking for a irifauu — I am asking for some 
proposition cMo* than one which itself asserts; When one man 
has a perce|>tion of .such and such a ])arti(‘ular kind, it in 
prohahlc that another man has a junceptioii i»r thought i»l this 
or that other kind. 

But what kind of reason can givtui lor lielieving«*a 
proposition of tin's sort ( For believing a pro])osition which 
asserts that, since one particular thing exists, it is piohahle 
that another parlicnlar thing also exists ? One thing T think is 
plain, namely that we can have no good reason for believing' 
such a proposition, iinh.'ss we have good rt*ason h)r helieving 
some It is cfanmonly believed, for instance, that 

certain so-callc«l flint arrow-iicads, whicli liavi* been discovereil, 
were prnhahly mad<» by jnchistoi ic iium ; and I lliiidv it is [ilain 
tliat wo have no reason for Isdieving this imKiss \»e have reason 
to suppose that objects whhdi reseiuhle these, in certain particu- 
lar respects are ma<Ie by men — art* tnorv oftrn Jiiadc 

by men than by any other agency. l-nleBS certain particular 
characteristics which thost^ an-ow-heatls have were character- 
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istics whicli beloiigod at loaHt iiiore, frequently to articles of 
human iimnufucture than tu any articles not made hy men, it 
would surely be just as likely as not that these arrow-heads 
were mt niade hy men — that they were, in fact, not arrow-lfeads. 
That is to say, unless we liave reason to assert a — 

the generalisation that objects of a certain kind arc ffenrralli/ 
made by men, we have no reason to su])|)ose tliat these i)ar- 
licular objects, wliich are of the kind in qmistion, weir made 
b}’ men. And the sann;, s»i far as 1 i*.an see, is l.rue universally. 
If we ev(.M‘ liave any reason for asserting that, since one ])ar- 
tic'iihir thing exists, aiiother probably (*xists or existed or 
will exist also, part of our iv;Lsnn, at least, must consist in 
reasons for assenting some gcaieralisation — for asserting that 
llie. exislein'.e. (»f things uf a particular kind is, more often than 
not, aecompanied or preceded or followeil by the existence of 
things of another jiarticular kind. It is, 1 think, sometimes 
assumed that an allernatiYi* to this theory may be found in the 
theory that lln‘ existmiee of one kiinl of thing “ intrinsically 
points Lo,”(»r is " Intrinsically a sign or symbol of the exislenee 
of anotlier thing, ll is suggested that when a thing wliieh 
thus " ])oinls to’’ the exislenee. of ain)lher thing exists, then il 
is»at least prohabh* ihat the thing “ ])uinted to’* exists also, 
lint this theory, 1 thmk, oilers no real alternative. For. in the 
first place, when wi* .say that the exist enci? of one thing A 
is a “ sign tif or “j»oints to” the existence of another thing II, 
•we very commonly aclnally mean to say that when a thing 
like A exists, a thing like 11 //c/// m//// exists too. We may, no 
(louht, mean soniethiiig idse ttm ; hut this we do mean. We say, 
for instance, that eeitain particular words, which we liear or 
read, arc a “sign” that somehody has tliought of the particular 
things which we Vaill the meauiug of those words. But we 
should certainly hesitate t.«» ailinit that the hearing or reading 
of certain words could be called a “sign” of tlie existence 
of certain tbouglits, unless it were true than when those words 
are heard or reatl, the tliouglits in ipieslion gviteruUn have 
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existed If when those words were hoard or read, the thou«^hts 
had generally iwt existed, we should say that, iu one sense 
of the woril at all events, the hearing of the words was not a 
sign ‘of the existence of the thouglits. In tliis sense, there- 
fore, to say that the existence of A ‘‘ jM)ints to ** or is a sign 
of” the existence «»f li, is actually tti say that when A exists, B 
exists also. But, no douht, tlic wortls “ points to,” “ is 
a sign of” may he used in some either sense: they may, for 
instance, mean only that the existence of A muyesU in some 
wav the belief that B exists. And in such a case we might 
certainly know that the existence of A iiointed to the existence 
of 15, without knowing that when A existeil B generally existed 
also. Let ns siqipose, tiuui, that in sojne such sense A does 
“ point to ” the existenci^ of B ; can this fact give ns a reason 
for supposing it itvcn [irohable that B exists ? I'ertainly it can, 
proridvd it is true that when A dooi point to the existence of 
B, B ijnundUj exists. But surely i! can do .so, only on thi,s 
coiulition. [f when A /woWs to the existence of B, B, never- 
theless, d(»e.s mi geiievally exist, then surely the faet that A 
points to the existence of B can constitute no prohaliililv that B 
docs iiotexi.st: on the coiitr.iry it will then l»e probable that, 
even tliough A ** iioints tfi ” tlie cxistenee of B, B does not exiitt. 
We have, in fact, only suhstituted tlic generalisation tliat A’s 
jHiiutiuyto B is generally accompanied by the existmiee of B, foi- 
the generalisation that A’s vxldfurA is generally aec.oiiipani(*d hy 
tlic existiiiice of B. If we are to have any reason for asserting*' 
tlint, when A iwitds /o nr is a sign j»f the existence of B, B 
ju’obahly exists, we mn.st still Iiave a reason for some gmieral- 
isation — for a generalisation whicli asserts that when one 

II 

thing points to the existence of anollier, that otlier yrnmdhj 
exists. I* 

It is plain, thou, I think, that if we are to find a rea.soii for 
the a.sscrlion that some parlie/ular percejition of mine, would 
prohal)ly not exist, nnle.s.s .someone else were? having or had luul 
a pei’ception of a kind which I can name, we iiinst find a 
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reason for some ^enernliKatioii. And it is also plain, 1 tliink, 
that ill many eases of this kind the generalisation must 
consist in an assertion that when one man has a certain kind 
of perception, some other man generally lias had some other 
]»erceptioii or belief. We assume., for instance, tliat when 
we hear or read certain words, somebedy besides ourselves 
has thought the thoughts, whicli constitute the meaning of 
those words; and it is ])Iain, 1 think, that we have no 
reason for this assiirnpLion exc(*pt one wliich is also a reason 
for the assumption that when certain words are heard or 
read, stumdiody generally has had certain thoughts. And my 
eiH I uiry, therefore, at least includes the empiiry: What reason 
have we for sucli generalisations as these < foi* generalisations 
which assert a connection between the existence of a certain 
kind rif periieption in oiu; man, and that of a certain kind of 
perception or belief in another man ? 

And to tliis niiesiion, 1 think, but one answer can he given. 
If we have any reason fm- siieh gem'ralisations at all, some 
reason must be given, in one way or anolber, by observation — 
bv observation, underslond in the whle sense in which it includes 
“ experimeut.’* No pliilosoplicr, 1 think, has ever failed to 
asjgume that observation does give a reason fur suuu: geiieial- 
isations — for s«»iiie jiruposilioiis whicli assert that when one 
kind of thing exists, another generally exists or lias existed in 
a certain relation to it. liven those whi>, like lliuiie, imply that 
^ohservatum c.aniiet give a for anything, yet constantly 

appi'al to oliservatioii in support of generalisations of tiieir 
own. And even those who hold that oliservatioii can give no 
reason for any generalisation ahmit the relation of one man’s 
pe*-eeptinus to aiiuther’s, yet hold that it van give a reason for 
generalisations alipnt ihe relation of some to others among a 
mail’s own jierceiitions. It is, indeeib by no im*ans agreed hoir 
ohservation can give a reasmi for any generalisation. Nuliody 
knows what reason we have, if we have any, for supposing that 
it cun. Jhit thnt it can, everyone, 1 think, assniiies. I think, 
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therefore, most philosophers will agree, that if we can find any 
reason at all for generalisations of the kind in which 1 am 
interested, a reason for mine of them at all events must be 
found in ohsei^^ation. And what I propose to ask is: What 
reason can be found in observation for even a single proposition 
of the kind I have described ^ hu* a proposition which asserts 
that when one man has one kind of perce])tion, another man 
generally lias or has had another? 

But, when it is said that observation gives us a reason 
for generalisations, two things may be meant, neither ol* whicli 
I mean. In the first phufo, we popiilai‘ly use “ observation ” in a 
sense in which wc can lie said to ohsenx the perceptions, 
feelings, and thoughts of other peojilc : iii which, therefore, we 
can be said to observe the very things wi th regard to which I am 
jisking what reason wc have for believing in their existence. 
Hut it is universally agreed that thoro is a sense in which no 
mail can observe the [lercepLions, feelings or tlioiigliLs <if any 
other man. And it is to this strict sense that I propose.* to 
coniine the word. I shall usi? ii in a sense, in wliic.li wo can 
certainly be said to observe nothing, hut ourselves, our own 
perceptimis, tlnuiglits ami hM*lings, and wJiat we directly perci*ive. 
And in the second place, it may be saiil that observations made 
by another person may giv(*. nn: a reason for ludieving some 
geneialisatioii. And it is certainly the case that ft»r many id’ the. 
generalisations in which wc all believe, if we have a reason in 
observation at .all, it is not in otfr oirn oh.servatinii that we liave^ 
it : part of our reason, at all events, lies in things which ttflicr 
people have observed hut which we ourselvt^s have not observed. 
But in asking this particnlar nuestion, I am not asking for 
iiiasoiis of this sort. The very (piestion that I am asking '*is: 
What reason has any one of us for snjiposing that any other 
person whatever has ever iniide any observations? And just 
as, in tho first meaning which I gave to this i[uestion, it meant: 
What thing, that any single man observes is such that it would 
probably not have existed, unless some other man had made a 
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particular observation ? So now 1 am askiii}^: Wliich amoiif; 
the things, wliich om mu/k mun c/term, arc such that tlicy 
would probably not have exiated, unless it were true that some 
of them generally stood in certain relations to ubscrvatiohs of 
some other person? I am asking: Which among my (mn 
observations give me a reason for suj)poHing tliat some of them 
are of a kind whicii are gcneiully preeeiUfd nr accompanied by 
I'lbsorvations of other people? Which, bn- instance, among my 
own observations give a good leason for the gtiiieralisatioii 
that wlien 1 hear certain words, somebody else has generally 
had certain particular thoughts, or that whenever anyone hears 
certain words, s<nnebody else has generally had the thoughts 
which constitute what we tfall tlie meaning of those words i I 
am asking: AVliudi among tlie vast series of observatiems, which 
any om* individual makr*^ during his liletime, give a gnod reason 
for any g(Uieralisation irlu/krcr of this kind — a gcmoralisation 
which assorts ilial some of them are generally preceded by 
ceiiaiu thoughts, iHU’cepthms or feelings in other persons? I 
(piite admit that theni are some generalisations of tin's kind for 
which ihe (»hservalions of tuatur particular men will not give a 
liMson. All tlial I a>k is: Is there even e/zt; generalisation of 
tlys kind, for wliich the kind of observations, wliicli (as we 
commonly assume) each man, or nearly every man, does make, 
do give a reason ? Among obstu'valinns of the kind which (as 
we commonly assunuO art* common to you and to me, ih) yours, 
J)y thcMiiselves, give any reastui Ibr even onr such generalisation ? 
And do mine, by tbeniselves, give any reason for even om: such 
generalisation ? Ami if they ilo, which, among these t»hserva- 
tions, is ir which do so ( 

*My (piestion is, then : What reiuson do my own observations 
give me, for siippysing that any jiercetition whatever, which 1 
have, wouhl jmihahly not utrnr, unless some other person had 
a certain kind of pereeption? What reason do my own 
observations give nuj for supjiosing, for instance, that I should 
not he perceiving wliat I do now iieiceive, unless someone were 
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the sound of my voice ? Wliat reason do your own 
observations i;ive you ior supposing that you would not be 
perceiving just what you are lieixjciving, unless I were per- 
ceivhig nioi'o or less black marks on a more or less white 
ground ? The question does, 1 think, appear to be a reasonable 
one; and most philosophers, I think, have assumed tliat there is 
an answer to it. Yet it may be said that tluMe is no answer to 
it: that my own ohservations give me no reason whatever for 
any single proposition of this kind. 'J'here are certain 
philos<ipliers (even apart from ihorongh sceptics, witli whom, as 
I have said, I am not imw arguing) who have denied that they 
do. 'J'liere are certain jdiilosopbers who hold that nothing 
wliieh any .singles (nie of ns ohserves or can observe, gives the 
slightest reason for supposing that any of his own i)erceptions 
ait) geiiendly coiiiiectiMl with certain porc(?ptions in other tieople. 
TJiere an) philosophers who hoM that the only generalisations 
for wliicli our own observations do give any warrant are 
generalisations concerning tlic manner in which our own 
l)erceptioiis, thoughts and feelings do and piobably will succcied 
one another; ami who conclude tliat, this lieiiig so, we h^lV(^ no 
reason wljatever for believing in the existence of any other 
people. And these jiliilosophei-s are, I think, right in dra\v«ig 
this conclusion trom this prcMiiiss. It docs not, indeed, follow 
fitun tlieir i)reiiiiss that we have not a reason in the sense which 
1 first e:\jjlaiiied, ami in wliich, I insiste«l, it must he admitted 
that we have a reason. It does not follow that soiiuj of oun> 
perceptions «/r not such as wouhl prohahly not exist, unless 
some otliei person had certain pei*ceplions. Ibil, as 1 have 
urged, wh(ui we say that we have a ri‘asuiL for asserting lIuj 
existence of something not [lerceived, we commonly mean some- 
thing more than this. W'e mean not only tliat, since what we 
pci’ceive does exist, the unperemved thing pnibahly exists loo ; 
we mean also that we liave some i-eason foi- asserting this 
connection between the perceived and llie nnperceiveil. Ami 
holding, as we do, that no reason can be given for asserting 
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Hiich a coniiectiiMi, except observation, we slioiild say that, if 
observation gives no rcason for fisserting it, we have no r(?asori 
for Hsserting it; and having no reason for asserting this 
connection lietween the perceived and the unperceived,' we 
should say that we lisve none eitlier for asserting the even 
pi*o))abl(». existence of tlie unpereeived. Tliis, I think, is what 
we coniiiionly mean by suiying that we have no reason t(j believe 
in the existence of a ])articular thing which we do not perceive. 
And hence, I tiiink, those philosophers who hold that our own 
ohservations give us no resson wlmtevcu' for any generalisation 
whatever con<*erning th(» (lonneetion of any of ilieni with tliose 
of oth(;r people*, arc quite right in conclndiiig that we have no 
reason to assert that any oth(*r person evtir did have any 
particular thouglit or perception whatever. I think that the 
winds of this conclusion, understood in their natural meaning, 
exin*(\ss pre(ds(jly what the jireniiss Jisserts. We need not, 
iiide(*d, cinicliide, as many of these philosophers are inclined to 
do, that, because we have no reason for believing in the existence 
of other people, it is therefore highly doubtful whether thev do 
exi.st. The ])lnlosopIiers who atlvocate this opinion commonly 
refute thems(?lvc\s by assigning the cxisti?nce of other people as 
pfWt of their reason for believing that it is very douhtfnl 
whether any other ])e*.5ple exist. Thai for which we have no 
reason may, nevertheless, he certainly true. And, indeed, one 
of the philosophy's wh(» holds most clearly and expressly that 
*ve <lo know net only the existence of ol her people but also that 
of material olijeets, is also one of those who denies most 
emphatically that onr own observations can give any reason for 
believing (mIIhm' in tiie. one or in the other. I refer to Thomas 
licid. lieid, indeed, allows himsidf to use not only the word 
“observe," hut i^veii the wonl “perceive." in that wide sense in 
which it might he said that we observe or ])erceive the thoughts 
and feelings of others : and 1 think that the fact that he uses 
the words in this sense, has misled him into thinking that his 
view is more ])lansihle and nioii* in accordance with Common 
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Sense than it i-cally is : by using the wunls in this sense lie is 
able to plead that “ observation ” really does give a misoii for 
some of those generalisations, for which Coninion Sense holds 
thaty “ observation ’* (in a naiTower stMise) does give a reason. 
But with regard to wliat we observe nr poiTioivc, in the strict 
sense to which I am confining those words, lie asserts ipiite 
explicitly that it gives us no I'uason either for believing in the 
existence of luatprial obji'cts or for believing in the existence of 
other minds. Bc‘vkeley, he says, has proved iiicontrovertibly 
that it gives us no reason for the one, and Hume that it gives 
us no reason for the <Jt)ier. 

Xow these iihilosophers may I)c right in holding this. 
It may, perliaps, lie true tliat, in this sensci, my own olism va- 
tions give mo no reason wliatever for lielieving that any 
other person ever has or will ptu-ceive anything like or unlike 
what I peretdve. But I think it i> tlesiiable wi‘ should 
realise, how paradoxical are the eonsefiuences which must be 
admitted, if this is true. It must then he admitted that the 
very large part of our kuowleclge, which we suppose to have 
some basis in cx})erieiice, is by no means based upon 
ex])erieiice, in the sense, and to the extent, which we suppose. 
We do for instance, commonly suppose that there is sowie 
basis in exjierience for the assertion that some jicojile, whom 
W(* call Oermaiis, use one .set of words, to expivss much the 
same meaning, which we express by using a diUbnmt set of 
words. But, if this view be com?c,l, we must admit that uf*** 
person’s c.xperimicc giviis liiiii any reason whatever for 
supposing that, when In; hears c?ertain wj>rds, anyone else has 
ever lieanl or thought of the samcj words, nr meant anything 
by them. Tin; view admits, indeed, that I do know that, 
when I hear certain worils, somebody idse «lias gmierally had 
tliouglits more, or less similar to those which 1 suppose him to 
liave had : but it denies that my own observations could ev(*r 
give me the least reason for supposing that this is so. It 
admits that my own obsei’vatioiis may give me reason bii* 
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supposing tliat if anyone has ever had perceptions like mine 
in some rcspects, he will also have liad other perceptions 
like others of mine : but it denies that they give me any 
retison for supposing that anyone else ever has had a percep- 
tion like one of mine. It admits that my own observations 
may give me reason for supposing that certain perceptions 
and thoughts in owe person {if they exist) will be followed or 
preceded by (.‘mtaiii other perceptions and thoughts in that 
lierson : but it denies that they give me any reason whatever 
for any similar geiuu-alisation concmning the conneiction of a 
(rerbiin kiml of ])erceptioii in <Mie person with a cerlain kind 
of perception in another. It admits that 1 should not have 
certain piU'ccpiioiis, which I do have, unless someone else hfixl 
had certain other i)crceptions : but it denies that iny own 
observations can give 'me any rcasmi Fur saying so — for saying 
that I should not have had this j^enreption, unless someone 
else laul had tlmt. No oli.s(»rvations of mine, it holds, can 
ever render it probalde that such a generalisation Lstrue: no 
observation of mine can cvm* conlirni or verify such a 
generalisation. Jf we are to say that any such generalisation 
whatev(!i' is based u])on observation, w(^ can only mean, what 
Koid means, that it is based on a series of assumptions. 
When I observe this ])articular thing, T assume that ihat 
particular thing, which I ilo not observe, exists; when I 
observe another particular thing, I again assume that a second 
^mrticular thing, whicli I do not observe, exists; when 
I ob.scrve a thinl ]jartieular thing, T again assume that a third 
l)articular thing, which I do not observe, exists. These 
assumed facts- the assumeil fact that one observaticui of mine 
is accompanied by the existence of one particular kind of 
thing, and that aimther observation of mine is accompanied by 
the existeiUM‘ of a dillereiit particular kind of thing, will then 
give me a reason for dillcrent generalisations concerning the 
connection of dillcrent percejitions of mine with different 
external objects — objiHiits which I do not perceive. Ihit (it is 
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maintained) nothing but a mass of sueli assum])tions will give 
me a reason for any such generalisation. 

Xow I think it iiiiist he admitted that tlieio is something 
paradoxiwil in such a view. I think it may be admitted that, 
in holding it, tlicj philosoplier of (common Seiiw^ dc^pirts from 
Common Sense, at least as far in one direction as Ids oi)j)onents 
had done in another. But I think that there is some excuse 
for those wlio liold it : I think that, in one vespeet, they are 
more in the light tlian those who do not liold it — tlian those 
who hold that my own idisurvatioiis do give me a reason for 
believing in the existence of other people. For tliose wlm 
hold that my observations do give me a reason, have, I believe, 
universally supposed tliat the reason lies in a part of niy 
observations, in which no such reason is to he round. This 
is wJjy I have chosen to ask the question: What reason do my 
observations give mo for \>elieving that any other ]>erson has 
any particular perceptions or beliefs ? I wisli to consider 
u^liich among the things which I observe will give su(*h a 
i-piason. JFor this is a que.stion to whicli no answer, that I have* 
ever seen, appears to me to be correct. Th'»se who have 
asked it have', so far a.s I know, answered it rithrr by denying 
that my observations give me any reason tn- by p«)iiiting to a 
pjirl of niy observations, wlucli, a.s it seems to me, really do 
give none. Those who deny are, it seems to me, right in 
holding that the reason given by those who aftirin is no reason. 
And their correct opinion on this ]ioint will, I think, j>artlr 
serve to explain their denial. They have supposed that if our 
observations give us any reason at all for asserting the. 
existence of other people, that reason must lie where it has 
been supposed to lie by those who hold that they do give a 
reiison. And then, iinding that this assigned reason is no 
reason, they have assumed that there is no other. 

I am proposing then to ask : Which among the observa- 
tions, which 1 make, and which (as we commonly suppose) 
are similar in kind to those which all or almost all men make, 
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will ^ive a reaHon for supposing that the existence of any of 
them is generally connected with the existence of certain kinds 
of perception (»r belief in other people? And in order to 
answer tliis question, it is obvious we must first consider‘two 
jitliei’s. We must consider, in the first place ; Of what nature 
must ohs(u*vations be, if they are to give a reason lor any 
generalisation asserting that the existence of one kind of 
thing is generally connected with that of another? And we 
must consider in tlie second place : What kinds of things do 
we observe ? 

Now to the first of these questions I am not going to 
attempt to give a complete answer. The ([uestion concerning 
the rules of Induntive Logic, which is the iiuestion at issue, 
is an immensely ditliciilt and intrkuite ((ucstion. And [ am 
not going to attempt io say, what kind of observations are 
sttjlklt iif to justify a generalisation. Ihit it is comparatively 
i*asy to ]M.)iiit out that a certain kind ol‘ observations are 
to justify a g< moral i sat ion ; and this is all that 1 
propost^ to do. T wisli to point out certain conditions which 
observations must satisfy, if they arc to justify a generalisa- 
tion : without in any way implying that all observations wliich 
d<^ satisfy these (roiidit.ious, will justify a generalisation. The 
conditions, I shall nu ntioii, are ones which are certaiidy not 
suflicieiit to justify a generalisation ; but they are, I think, 
conditions, without which no generalisation can be justitied. 
•If a particular kind of observations do nof. satisfy these 
conditions, we ciin say with certainty that those observations 
give us reason fur belit'.ving in the existence of other 
people ; though, with regard to observations which do satisfy 
them, we shall only able to say that they tnai/ give a 
reason. * 

What (ioiiilitions, then, must observations satisfy, if tliey are 
to justify a geiiemlisation .? Let us suppose that the general- 
isation to 1)0 justified is one which asserts that the existence of 
a kind of object, which we will call A, is generally preceded, 
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accompanied, or followed by the existence of a kind of object, 
whicli we will call B. A, for instance, might be the hearing of 
a certain word by one peiRon, and B the thought of that which 
we call the meaning of the word, in another ])erson ; and tlie 
generalisation to be justified might he that when tun; person 
hears a word, not spoken by himself, someone else has generally 
tJiought of the meaning of that word. AVliat must I liave 
observed, if the gencmlisfition that the existence of A is 
generally pweeded l)y the t»xistcnce of I>, is to be justified hy niy 
observations ? One first point, 1 think, is ])lain. I must have 
ol)servod botli some* object, which is in some resjiocts like A, 
and wliich I will call «, ami also some nl.)ject in some respects 
like n, which I will call Q : I must hav(* observed both a and /8, 
and also 1 must have observed /3 pr(*eeding a. This, at least, 
1 must have observed. Bui 1 do not iinitend to say Jwir liki* 
OL ami ^ must be to A and B; nor do I pretend to say bow often 
r iiuist. liave obsei ved fi preceding a, altliongli it i.s generally 
held that 1 must have (observed this more than once. These 
ai'C questions, which would have to he iliscussed, if we were 
trying to discover what observations were HftJ/iciviif to justify 
the generalisation that the existence of A is gmimally preceded 
by that of B. But 1 am only tjying to lay down the minimum, 
which is nccemn/ to justify this geiimalisatioii ; and therefore I 
am content to say that we must have oliserved something more 
or less like B ])reccding something more or less like A, at least 
once. 4 ) 

But there is yet another minimum condition. If my 
observation of fi ineceding a is to justify the geiimalisation 
that the Mdawc of A is generally preceded hy thi^ rmdenm of 
B, it is plain, I think, that both the )8 and the a, which I 
oliserved, must havi* c.i f-sW or been mil ; and that also the 
existence of must mtUy have preceded that of «. It is 
qdaiu that if, when I observed a and /3, a existed but /3 did not, 
this observation could gi\'e me no reason to suppose that on 
another occasion wlicii A existed, B would exist. Or again, if, 
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when I observed p preceding a, both /3 and a existed, but the 
existence of did not really precede that of a, but, on the 
contrary, followed it, this observation could certainly give me 
no reason to sui)posc tliat, in general, tlie existence of A was 
preceded by the existence of B. Indeed this condition that 
what is observed must have lx3cn real might be said to be 
included in the very meaning of the word “ observation/’ We 
should, in this connection, say that we had mt obseiTed /8 
preceding «, unless P and u wore both real, and /8 had really 
preceded a. If I say “ I have observed that, on one occasion, 
my h('aring of the word ‘ moon ’ was followed by my imagining 
a luminous silvery disc,” 1 commonly mean to include in my 
statement the assertion that T diil, on that occasion, really hear 
the word '‘moon,” and really did luive a visual image of a 
luminons disc, and that my ]X5rception was really followed by 
my imagination. If it were proved to me that this had not 
r(jally hapi)ened, T shouM ailmit that I had not really 
observed it. But thuugli this (jondition that, if observa- 
tion is to give reason for a generalisation, what is observed 
must be mxl, may thus be said to be implied in tlie very word 
“ observation,” it was ne(*essary for me to mention the condition 
explicitly. It was invessary, because, as [ shall ])rescntly 
show, we do and must also use the word “ observation ” in a 
sense in which the assertion “ I observe A ” by no means 
includes the assertion “ A exists ” — in a sense in which it may be 
true that though 1 did observe A, yet A did not exist. 

But there is also, 1 think, a third necessary condition, which 
is very apt to be overloc.ked. It may, ].»erhaps, be allowed that 
observation gives some reas«m for the pn)position that hens' 
eggs are generally laid by hens. 1 do not mean to say that 
any one man’s observation can give a I’cason for this proposi- 
tion : I do not assume either that it can or that it cannot. Nor 
do 1 mean to make any assumption as to what must be meant 
by the wonis “ hens ” and ” eggs,” if this proposition is to be 
true. I am quite willing to allow for the moment that, if it is 

6 
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true at all, we must understaud by “ hens ” and “ eggs,’* objects 
very unlike that which we dii*ectly observe, when we sec a lieu 
in a yard, oi an egg on the bixiakfast-table. I am willing to 
a11o\v tlie possibility that, as some Idealists would say, the 
proposition “ Hens lay eggs*’ is false, unless we mean by it : A 
certain kind o£ collection of spirits or monads sometimes has a 
certain intelligible relation to another kind of collection of 
spirits or monads. 1 am willing to allow the possibility that, 
as Iteid ami some scientists would say, the proposition “ Hens 
lay eggs” is false, if we mean by it anything more than that: 
Certain configurations of invisible material piirticles someliincs 
have a certjiin spatio-temporal relation to another kind of con- 
figuration of invisilde material partiel(*s. Or again I am 
willing to allow, with certain other ])liilusopluns, that we must, 
if it is to be true, interpret this proposition as meaning that 
certain kinds of sensations have to certain other kiiuls a 
relation which may he expressed by saying that the one kind 
of sensations “lay” the other kind. Or again, as other 
philosophers say, the proposition “ Hens lay eggs ** may po.ssibly 
mean; Certain sensations of mine vHmbl, under certain con- 
ditions, have to certain other sensations of mine a ndation 
which may he expresscjl by saying tluit the one set wcyyild 
“lay” the other set. lint whatever tlie proj)i>siti*)n “Hens’ 
eggs are generally laid by hens ** may nav.ii, most philosophci-s 
woukl, I think, allow that, in some sense (jr other, this pi*o- 
position was true. And they would also I think allow that we, 
have soiiu reason for it; and that ptirt of this reason at all 
events lies in observation : they would allow that we should 
have no reason for it unless certain things had been observeil, 
which have been observed. Few, I tliink, would say that *the 
existence of an egg “ intrinsically points ** to that of a hen, in 
such a seuse that, even if we had had no experience of any 
kind concerning the manner in which objects like eggs are 
connected with animals like hens, the mere inspection of an 
egjj would justify the assertion ; A lien lias iirobably existed. 
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I assume, then, that objects having all the characteristics 
which hens* eggs have (whatever these may be) are generally 
laiil hy hens (wliatever hens may be) ; and F assume that, if 
we have any reason tor this generalisation at all, observation 
gives us some reason for it. ihit now, let us suppose that the 
only observations we had made were those which we should 
commonly describe by saying that we had seen a hen laying an 
egg. 1 do not say that any iiumlter of such observations, by 
themselves, would be sufficiaU to justify our gtmeralisation : I 
think it is plain that they would not. But let us suppose, for 
the moment, that we had obseiwed nothing tdse which bore 
upon the eonnec.tion between hens and eggs ; and that, if 
therefoDi our generalisation was justified by any observations 
at all, it was justified by these. We are supposing, then, that 
tlie obsorvaliuns whicli we describe as “ seeing bens lay eggs *’ 
give smne reason ibr the generalisation that eggs of that kind 
are generally laid by hens. And if these, observations give 
reason for tliis, oliviously .sv//.sr they give reason for the 
generalisation that the existeiieo sncli an egg is generally 
preceded by that of a hen; and hence also, they give us reason 
to sup}»ose that if such an egg exists, a Inm has probably 
existed also — that unless a hen had existinl, the egg would not 
liave existed. But lht< ]}oint to which I wish to call attention 
is thiU it is ottlt/ in a limited sense that they do give reason fur 
this. They only give ns reason to suppose that, for eaeh egg, 
there has existed a hen, whieh was at some time nmr the place 
where the egg in ([luistioii then was, and which existed at a 
time mar to that at which the egg began to exist. The- only 
kind of hens, whose existence they do give us reason to 
suppose, are hens, of which each was at some time in spatial 
and temporal proximity (or, if Idealists pi*efer, in the relations 
which are the “ intolligihle eomiterparts " of these) to an egg. 
They give us no information at all about the existence of hens 
(if there are any) which never came within a thousand miles 
of an egg, or which were dead a thousand years before any egg 
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existed. That is to say, they rfo give us reason to suppose that, 
if a particular egg exists, there has probably existed a lien 
which was at some time 'nmr that egg ; but they give us no 
reason to suppose that, if a particular egg bxists, there must 
have existed a hen which never came near that egg. They do 
give us reason to suppose that, for each egg, there has probably 
existed a hen, which at some time stood to the egg in ([uestion 
in that relation which wc have observed to hold between an 
egg and a hen, when we observed the lien laying an egg. But 
they give us no reason to infer from the existence of an egg 
any other kind of hen : any hen which ne/cer stood to the egg 
in the relation in which we have observed that some Iumis do 
stand to eggs. 

AfVliat 1 wish to suggest is that this condition is a 
universal condition for sound inductions, ff the i»l>.s(»rvation 
of )8 preceding a can ever give us any reason at all for sup- 
posing that the existence of A is generally preceded by that 
of B, it can at most only give us reason to suppose tlhat tlie 
existence of an A is generally preceded by that of a l> whicli 
stands to A in the same relation in which ^ ha.s been observed 
to stand to «. Jt cannot give the least reason for suiiposiiig 
that the existence of an A must have been preceded by •that 
of a B, which did not stand to A in the obsei-ved relation, but 
in some quite difl'erent one. If we arc to have any loasoii to 
infer from the existence of an A the existence of such a I>, 
tlie reason must lie in some (liflereiit observations. That ti»s 
is so, ill the case of hens’ eggs and hens, is, I think, obvious ; 
and, if the rule is 7iof. universal, some reason should at least 
be given for suppo.sing lliat it does ap))ly in one case and not 
ill another. 

Having thus attempted to point out some comlitioiis 
which seem to be necessary, tliongli not nuffieind, where 
observation is to give any reason for a generalisation, I may 
now proceed to my second preliminary question : AVliat 
kinds of things do we observe ? 
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lu order to illustrate how much and how little I mean by 
‘‘observation” or “direct percejition,” I will take as an instance 
a very common visual perception. Moat of us are familiar 
witli the experience wliicli we should describe by saying that 
we had seen a red book and a blue book side by side upon a 
shelf. Wliat exactly can we be said to observe or flireetly 
perceive when we have such an experience ? We certainly 
observe one colour, which we call Iduc, and a different colour, 
which wc call red ; each of these wo observe as having a 
particular size and shape : and we observe also these two 
colonretl patches as having to one another the spatial relation 
which wi* express by saying that they ar(j side by side. All 
this wt‘ certainly see or diri'etly perceive uou:, whatever may 
have beiMi the process by w'hich we liave come to perceive so 
much. Uiit when we say, as in (mlinaiy talk wo should, that 
the oi»jecls we i)erceive are /W.s, we certainly mean to ascribe 
to them \>roperties, whicli, in a sense which we all understand, 
are not actually seen h\ us, attlie moment when we are merely 
Inokiug at two books on a shell* two yards oil*. And all such 
properties f mean to e.\(dude a.s not being then ohsnTcd or 
Uitrrf/tf 'junriird by US. When 1 si)eak of what wo obi<crrCy 
wli0u we see two hooks on a .shell*, I mean to limit the expres- 
sion to that which is avfwflltf sem. .And, thus understood, the 
expression does include colours, and the size and shape of 
colours, and spatial rclatiims in three dimensions between these 
fatehes of colour, hut it includes nothing else. 

r>ut 1 am also using observation in a sense iii which w*e 
can he said actually to observe a movement. We commonly 
say^ thfil we can sometimes ■'nr a red billiard-ball moving 
towards a white one on a green tiiblo. And, here again, I do 
not mean to ineludc in wliat is directly perceived or observed, 
all that we mean by saying that the two objects perceived are 
])illiavd-balls. Ihit I do mean to iucludo what (we should say) 
we uctnalhf ace. We actually see a more or less round red 
patch moving towards a more or less round white patch ; we 
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8ee the stretch of green between them diminishing in size. And 
this perception is not merely tlie same as a series of perceptions 
— first a perception of a red patch with a green stretch of one 
size' between it and the white ; then a perception of a red patch 
with a gi'een stretcli of a different size betw'een it and the 
white ; and so on. In order to perceive a movement we must 
have a different perception from any one of these or from the 
sum of them. We must actually m: the green stretch diminish- 
ing ill size. 

Now it is undoubtedly difficult, in some instances, to 
decide iirccisely what is perceived in this sense and what is 
not. But I hope I have said enough to show that 1 am 
using “perceive” and “observe” in a sense in which, on a 
given occasion, it is easy to decide tliat some things certainly 
are perceived, and other things, as certainly, Jire not ix'rceived, 
I am using it in a sense in whicli we do ])ereeive such a 
complex object as a white patch moving towards a red one on 
a green field ; but 1 am not using it in any sense in wliich we 
could be said to “ iicrceive ” or “ observe ” that what we saw 
moving was a liilliai-d-ball. And in tlie same way I tliink we 
can distinguisli muglily between wdiat, on any given occasion, 
we perceive, as we say, •* by any one (»f the other senses,” and 
what we do not perceive hy it. We can say with certainty 
that, on any given occasion, tliere arc (jertain kinds of 
“ content ” whicli we are actually hearing, and others which 
»ve are not actually lieaviiig ; tliougli with regard to some agaim 
it is difficult to say whether we are actually hearing them or 
not. And similarly we can clistingnish with certainty in 
some instances, heUveen w’Imt we iwe, on a given occasion, 
actually smelling or feeling, ami what we are not actually 
smelling or feeling. 

But now, besides these kinds of “ things,” “ objects,” or 
“contents,” which we perceive, as we say, “by the senses,’' 
there is also another kind which wo can be said to observe. 
Not only can I observe a red and a blue book side by side ; 
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I can also obsei’ve myself obsei-ving them. I can perceive a 
red patch moving towards a white, and I can also perceive my 
perception of this movement. And what 1 wish to make as 
plain as 1 can is tliat my perception of the movement >01 a 
(foloiired patch can at least be distinguished from tliat movement 
itself. I wisii to make it plain that to observe a coloured 
patch moving is to observe one thing ; and to observe myself 
observing a coloured patch moving is another. When I 
observe my own perception of a movement, I observe some- 
thing nnm than when 1 merely observe the movement, and 
something very different from the movement. I may perceive 
a rod and a blue book side by side on a shelf : and at another 
time I may perceive a red ball moving towards a white. The 
red and the blue ])ateh, of one slia])e, at rest side by side, 
are different from the red, of anotlicr shape, moving towards 
the white; and yet, when I say that both arc “perceived,” 
1 mean by “ perceived ” one and the same thing. And since, 
thus, two dilferent things may !»otli be perceived, there must 
also be some diilereiico between each of them and what is 
meant by saying that it is perceivetl. Indeed, in precisely the 
saiiKi way in which I may observe a si)atial relation between 
ii *ed j)atch and a blue (when 1 ohserve them “ side by side ”) 
I do, when I observe my own perception of them, observe a 
spatial relation between it and them. 1 observe a distance 
between my percej)tioii and the red and blue books which I 
, perceive, comparable in magnilnde with the breadth or height 
of the red book, or the breadth or height of the blue book, 
just as these arc comparable in niagiiitude with one another. 
And when I say I observe a distance between my perception 
of* a red book and that red book itself, 1 do not mean that 
1 observe a distance between my eyes, or any other part of 
what T call my body, and the ltd patch in question. I am 
talking not of my eyes, but of my actual perception. I observe 
my perception of a book to Ijc near the book and further from 
the table, in exactly the same sense in which I observe the 
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book to be near the shelf on which it stands, and further from 
the table. And just as, if the distance between a red patch and 
a white is to be perceived, the red patch must be different from 
the twhitc, so, if I perceive a certain distance between my 
perception and the red patch, my perception must be different 
from the red patch which I perceive. 

I assume, then, that we observe, on the one hand, coloured 
patches of certain shaj)os and sizes, and their spatial relations 
to one another, together with all the other kinds of “ contents,” 
which we should usually be said to perceive “ through the 
senses.” And, on the other hand, we also sometimes ol.»serve 
our own ]»erccption8 of such “contents” and our tlioiiglits. 
And these two kinds of “ content ” are different from one 
another: my perception of a red i)ateh with gold letters on it, 
is not itself a red patch with gold letters on it ; and hence, 
when I observe my peree])tion of this i)atch, J obsin vc* s«)me- 
thing different Irom tliat which I observe when 1 merely 
perceive the ]mtch. Either of these two kinds of “ contents ” 
— either colours, moving or at rest, sf)unds, smells, and all tin* 
rest — or, on the otlicr haiul, my perceptions of these — i*itliei’ 
of these two kinds, or both, might conceivably, since both are 
observcil, give grounds for a generalisation concerning 
exists. as I have said, if obsiuvations are to give any 

ground for such a generalisation, it must be assumeil that what 
is observed or is rmf. And since, as I have insisted, 

when J (jbserve my pervqttion. of a retl jiatcli with gfdd letters ^ 
on it, I observe something diflerciiit from wliat I observe when 
I merely ohsovve a red patch with gold letters on it, it follows 
that to assume the existence of my pci'ee])tion of this red and 
gold is ml the same tiling as to assume the existence of t!lic 
red and gold itself. 

But what, it may be asked, do I mean by this proiicrty of 
“existence” or “reality,” which may, it would seem, belong in 
every content, which I ol)sei*ve, or may agiiin belong to none, 
or which may belong to some and not to others ? What is this 
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property which may belong to my perception of a movement, 
and yet not belong to the movement perceived, or which 
may again belong to the movement perceived and not to 
my perception of it ; or which may again belong to both or to 
neither ? 

It is necessary, I think, to ask this question at this point, 
because there arc some pliilosophcrs wlio hold that, in the case 
of some kinds of “ contents,” at all events, to say tliat tlicy 
“ exist ” is to say that tiuty are “ percciived.” Some hold that 
to say “ A (jxists ” is to say neither more nor less than “ A is 
])m*ceived ” — that the two expressions are perfect synonyms ; 
and others again would say that liy “A exists or is real” we 
may rm^aii marc than that “A is pcreeivcil,” but that we must 
at least mean this. Mow, I have hitherto used the wonl 
“existence” jnvtty £rc(‘ly, and I think that, when 1 used it, 
1 useil it in its ordinary s(»n.se. I think it will generally have 
suggesltMl to yon |nvciscly what 1 meant to convey, and I 
tliink that, in some c ases at all events, it will not even liave 
ocifuricd to you to doubt whether you did understand wliat 
1 meant by it. But, il! these philosophers are right, then, 
if you hare understood what I meant by it, I have all along 
been using it in a sense, which renders the end of my last 
paragraph ])<u-fect iioiiseiise. If these philosophers are right, 
then, when 1 assert iluit what in perceived may yet mt exist, 
1 am really asserting tliat what /.>* perceived may yet nuf be 
poiceived — I am coni. rad ic ting myself. I am, of etmrse, quite 
unaware that I am doing so. But these philosophers would 
say cithrr you are eoiitivulieting yourself, or you are not using 
the wonl “ exists ” in its m'diiiary sense. And either of these 
alternatives wouhl ho fatal to my juirpose. If I am not using 
the word in its ordinary sense, then I shall not be undei'stood 
by anyone; and, if 1 am contradicting myself, then what 
I say will not be worth iinder'=ilanding. 

Mow, with one class of these philosophers —the class to 
which, 1 think, Berkeley belongs — 1 think 1 can jiut myself 
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right comparatively easily. Tlie philosophers I mean are those 
who say that it is only in the ease (if one imrticular class of 
“ contents ” (the kind of “ content ” which B(»rkoley calls 
“ideas”) tluit to say “ the ‘content* A exists** is to say “ A is 
perceived,*’ and who admit that in the case of other (contents — 
myself and my perceptions and thoughts, for exainjile — to say 
that thmi exist or aiv. null, is to say of them something difrei*ent 
from this. Tliese jihilosophers admit, that is to say, that the 
word “ exists ” has two diirerent senses: and that in only one 
of these senses is it synonymous with the words “ is perceived.** 
When (they hold) I say of such a content as a red patch with 
gold letters on it that it “exists” I tJo mean tliat it is 
penteived ; hut when 1 say of my ijnr.rpf.wti of sucli a ]»atch 
that it exists, 1 do not mean that 'my p(*.rc( 3 ptioii is jK»r- 
eeived, hut soim^thing iliffereiit from this. Now, it would 
he nothing strange tliat one and tlio .same wonl slionld he used 
in two diiferent senses ; many words are used in many difl’erciit 
.senses. But it would, I think, ho something very strange 
indeed, if in the oa.S(» of a wonl which wr* constantly ajiply 
to all sorts of ditl'orent ohj(?cts, we slumld uniformly apjdy 
it to one. large elass of (jhjects in the one sense and the one 
sense only, and to anullier Iarg«? cla.^^.s in the otlu*r sense «nd 
the other .sense only, r.sually, in the case jif siu'li aml»iguous 
words, it lmii]nMis that, in diftereiil eontext.s, wo aj>ply it 
to one and tlie same ohject in hofk smises. We. sometimes 
wish to say of a given object that it has the. one pnijierty, amj 
somiitinies wc* wi.sh to Siiy of tlu^ .same object that it has the 
other property; and hence we apply tin* same wnrd to the 
same objeirt, at one time in one .sense, and at another in the 
other. 1 think, therefore, that, even if there were the.se ‘two 
different semsc.s of the word “existence,” it would lie very 
unlikely that we should not coinnKmly, in soim^ contexts, ajiply 
it in the sen.se, in which (as is alleged) it does apply to perce]»- 
tions, to “contents** which are not pereeptions. Indeed, 1 
think, it is quite plain that we constantly do ask, with regard 
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to what is not a perception, whether it exists, in precisely the 
same sense, in which we ask, with regard to a percci>tioii, 
whether it exists. We ask in precisely the same sense : Was 
the Itoc a real binl, or merely an imaginary one? ami,* Did 
Sinhad’s perception of the Eoc really exist, or is it a ILction 
that he perceived a Eoc ? I think, therefore, that the sense in 
which these philosophers admit that we do apply the word 
“ existence ** to perceptions, is one in whicli we also commonly 
apply it to “contents** other than perceptions. But, even 
it this is not the case, I can set myself right with them by 
a simple explanation. 1 need merely tjx plain tliat tljo sense in 
which I am proposing to enquire whether a r(id patch exists, is 
l)recisely the sense in which they admit tliat my perception of 
a red patch does exist. And in this .sense, it i.s plain tliat to 
suppose that a thing may exist, which i.s not perceived, or lliat 
it may not exist, although it is perceived, is at least not self- 
contrail ictory. 

But there may be otlior philo.sopher.s wlio will say that, in 
the ca.se of a perception also, to say that it exists or is real is 
to say that it is junceived — cither that alone, or something, 
more as well. And to those philo.sophers 1 wouhl livst point 
ouWthat they are admitting that the pru]»osition “I'liis percep- 
tion is real *’ is signilicant. There is some sense or other in 
which we may say : * Alexamler's perception of an elephanl 
was real or did exist, Vmt Simlhad s |)crception of a Eoi* was 
not real — never did exi.st *\* tin* hitter proposition is, in .some 
.sense or other, not seir-eontradictory. Ami then 1 would ask 
of them : Wlion they say, that to call a perception “ real ” is to 
assert that it is perceived, do they mean by this that to call it 
real is to assert that it is nalUj perceived, or not ? if they say 
‘‘ No,*’ then they are asserting that to cdl a perception “ real ** 
is merely to say that it was perceived in the sense in which 
Sindbad did perceive a I lot* ; they are asserting that to call it 
“ real ** is not to say, in any ocuse, that it was rcnlly perceived : 
they are asserting that to call a perception “ real ” is to say 
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tliat it was perceived, in some sense quite other than that in 
which we ordinarily use tlie word ; for we certainly commonly 
mean, when we say “ A was perceived,” that a perception of A 
was " real ” : we should commonly say that Sindbad did mt 
perceive a liot* — meaning that no such perception ever did 
exist. I do not think they do mean tliis ; and, in any case, if 
they do, I think it is plain that they arc wrong. Wlien we 
say that a perception is “real,” we certaiidy do not mean 
merely that it is the object of another perception, which may 
itself be qniie unreal — inircly imaginary. 1 assume, therefore, 
that when tliey say : To call a perception “real ” is to say that 
it is perceivoil ; they mean, what we Khoiild naturally iimler- 
staiul, namely, that : To call it “ real ” is to say that it is rmUff 
perctn'vtnl — to say that it is the object of another piu’ception, 
whicli is also md in the same sense. And, if tiny mean this, 
then what tlujy say is certainly uutriu*. Their deKnition ol 
reality is circular. It cannot he the case that the on/// sense 
in wliieli a perception may be said to be real, is one in whieli 
to call it so is to assert that not it alone, hut another peieci»- 
tion is real also. Jt cannot be the casi‘ that the assertion 
“A is real” is with the assertion “A and I> are both 

real,” when* A aial B are difimnl, and “ real'’ is used in riie 
same seJise as ai)pljed to both. If it is to be true that the 
assertion - A is real” *uxi\ in any sense, includes the assertion 
“A is ixidhf perceiviMl,” there miLst be auotlier sense of the 
word “real;" in which to assert “A is ri?cil ” is to assert /r.NS* 
than “-A is rntUu perceived” — the sense, namely, in which we 
here assert that the of A is real. 

VVe Jind, therefore, that the other class of ])hilo.so|)herH were 
at least riglit in this : they were right in allowing that the 
sense in which we commonly say that our |>ereeptions exist i> 
one in which “exist” does nut include, even as a part of its 
meauing, “ is perceived.” We find that there is a common seiisi* 
of the w'ord “ existence,” in which to say “ A exists ” must mean 
less than “A is rcalhj perceived”: since, otherwise, the only 
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possible definition of the word "existence” would be a circular 
definition. And I may point out that two other definitions, 
which have been sometiuies suggested by pliilosophers as giving 
what we commonly mean by "reality” or "existence*^ are 
vitiated by tlic same fault — they also are circular. Some 
pliilosopliers have sometimes suggested that wlien we call a 
thing " real,” wo mean that it is “ systematically conno(!ted ” in 
some way with other things. But, when wc look iiilo their 
meaning, we find that what they mean is (what, indeed, is alone 
plausible)— systematically connected with other mil things. 
And it may possibly be the ca.se that wo sometimes use the 
word " real ” in this sense : but, at least, it must bo certainly 
the case, that, il* we do, we aim use it in another and sim]>ler 
sense — the sense in which it is employed in the proposed 
definition. And other philoso]»hcrs havci suggested that what 
we nn^an by " real ” is—" connected in some way with a purp<)sc 
— ^liolping or hindering, ov the object of a purpose.” But if we 
look into their meaning, we find they mean — conni*C't(.*d with a 
real purpose. And licnce, even if we do sometimes mean by " real,” 
"connected with a mil puipose” it is jdain we also somel.imos 
mean by "real” somet.hing simjiler Ilian Ibis — that, namely, 
which is m»*ant by " real ” in I he pro])ose(l definition. 

It is certain, therefore, that we do commonly use the word 
“ existence ” in a sense, in whieli to say " A exists ” is nol. to 
say " A is perceived,” or " A is sYslomalically connected with 
, other real things," or " A is purposive.” There is a simpler 
sense than any of tliese — the sense in which we say that our 
own ijercejitious do exist, and tliat Siiidhad’s ])erceptions did 
not exist. But wlnm 1 say this, 1 am by no means denying 
tliat what exists, in this simple sense, may not always also exist 
in nil tlie others ; and that what exists in any of them may not 
also always exist in this. It is quite possible that what exists 
is always also perceived, and that wliat is perceived always aim 
exists. All that I am saying is that, even it this is so, this 
proposition is significant — is not merely a proposition about tlie 
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meaning of a word. It is not self-eoutradictoiy to suppose that 
some things i^ich exist are not perceived, and that some things 
which are perceived do not exist. 

But, it may be asked : What is this common simple sense of 
the word “ exists ” ? For my own part, it seems to me to be so 
siiui>l(* that it cannot be exjnessed in any other words, except 
those which are recognised as its synonyms. I think we anj all 
perfi'Ctly familiar with its meaning : it is the lueaning which 
you understood me to lanne throughout this paper, until I U'gan 
this discussion. I think wo (.‘an perceive at once what is meant 
by asserting that my i)erccption of blacdc mark.s on a white 
ground i.s “ real,” and tl)at no such perception as Sindl>ad’s of a 
E(JC ever was “ ri\d ” ; we are perfectly familiar with the pi’f)- 
perty which the one piwception is aflirmed to po.sses.s, and the 
other to be without. And 1 think, as 1 have .said, that this 
projierty is a siinplf' oiui. Hut, whatever it is, this, whic.*.h we 
ordinarily mean, is what I mean by “ existence or “ reality.” 
And this inoporty, we have seen, is certainly neither identical 
witli nor inclusive of that complex one wliich wc mean hy the 
words “ is iierceivcd.” 

T may now, then, at last aj>proach the main (pieslioii of rny 
paper. Wliich among the “contents” wliich I ol).ser\'^c ^\;ll 
give me reason to su])jKi.s(i that my observation of some of them 
is generally ]»receded or accompanied or followisl hy the existence 
of certain particular perception.s, thoughts or feelings in another 
person ? I have cxplaiiuiJ lliat the “ contemts ” which 1 ac.tually ^ 
observe may be divided into two classes : on the one hand, those 
w'hich, as we commonly say, we jierceive “ tluv.ugh the senses ” ; 
and, on tlie other hand, my perception.s of these last, my 
thoughts, ami my heelings. 1 have explained that if anyW 
these observed contents are to give reason for a gmuwalisation 
about what exists, they must oxi.st. And I have exjdaiiied that 
with regard to both (da.s.ses of “contents” I am using the wonl 
“ exist ” in precisely the .same sense — a sense, in which it is 
certainly not self-contradictoiy to supiioso that what w perceived. 
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does not exist, and that wliat is not perceived, does exist ; and, 
in which, therefore, the assumption that a red pattili witii gold 
letters on it exists, is a different assumption from the assump- 
tion that my i)erccption of a i-ed patch with gold letters oji it 
exists ; and the assuniptioii that my j^cneption of a red patch 
with gold letters on it exists, is a different assumption from the 
assumption tliat a red patch with gold letters on it exists. 

What, then, that we observe, can give us any reason for 
believing that anyone else has certain particular perceptions, 
tlioughts, or feelings I It has, I think, been very commonly 
assumed that tlic ol^servation of my own perceptions, thoiiglits, 
and feelings, can, by itself, give me such a reason. And I 
pro])ose, tlierefore, to examine this assumi»tion. If, as I hope to 
show, it is talse ; it will then follow, that if our own observa- 
tions give us any reason wliatever, for believing in the existence 
of otlicr persons, we must assume the existence, not only of our 
own perceptions, tlioughts, and feelings, but also of some, at 
legist, among that other class of data, whi(fh 1 may now, for the 
sake of brevity, call “ seiiHC-contcnts ” ; we must assume that 
some of I hem exist, in precisely the same sense in which we 
assuiiK^ that our perceptions, thoughts, and feelings exist. 

Jhe the«»rv which [ propo.se to exanuno is, then, the 
following. My observation of my own Ibouglits, feelings, and 
j)crce.piifms may, it assert.s, give me some I'oason to suppose that 
another person lias thoughts, feelings, and perceptions similar to 
some of mine. I.et us assume, accordingly, that my own 
thoughts, feelings, and |)ei;ceptioiis do exist ; hut that none of 
the “sense-contents,” which I also observe, do so. Where, among 
iny pm’ceptiona am 1 lo look for any which might conceivably 
givd me a reason for supposing the existence of other peremp- 
tions similar to my own I It is obvious where I must look. I 
have perceptions which I call perceptions of other people’s 
bodies; and these are certainly similar in many respects to 
other perceptions of mine — to the perceptions which I call 
perceptions of my own body. But 1 also observe tliat certain 
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kinds of perceptions of my own body are preceded by certain 
other perceptions, thoughts, or feelings of mine. I may, for 
instance, observe that when I perceive my hand suddenly catch 
lioM of my foot in a particular way, this perception was 
preceded by a particular kind of feeling of pain. 1 may, 
perhaps, observe this often enough to justify the generalisation 
that the i)orception of that particular motion of my body is 
generally preceded by that particular feeling of jiaiijp And in 
this way I may perhaps have reason for quite a number of 
generalisations which assert that particular kinds of perceptions 
of my own body arc generally precedeil by other particular kinds 
of perceptions, thoughts, or feelings of my own. 

But I may also, no doubt, have the perception, which I call 
the perception of another person’s hand catching hold of his* 
foot, in a manner similar to that in which I have ])crceived my 
own hand catcli liold of my own foot. And my pei ecption of 
another person’s hand ciitching liold of his foot may undouhtcdly 
l^e similar in many respects to my ixjrcoption of my own hand 
catching hold of my own foot. But I shall not oVjserve the 
same kind of feeling of pain preceding my p(?rception of his 
hand catching hold of his foot, which 1 have ol»sorv(*d preceding 
my perception of mi/ hand catching hold of my foot. Willriny 
generalisation, then, give me any reason to snpiioso that nevt.M-> 
theless my perajptioii of his hand catching hold of his f<jot 
is preceded by a similar feeling of pain, not in me but in him ' 
We nndouhtedly do assume that when I ])erceive anothei; 
person’s body making movements .similar to tlioso which 1 have 
observed my own body making, this pei-ccption has gimeially 
been preceded by .some feeling or perciqilioii of his similar to 
that which I have ohsei-ved to precede my perception of siniilai 
movements in my own body. We <lo assume this ; and it is 
precisely the kind of generalisation, which, I have iii.sisU'.d, 
must be admitted to be true. But iny present question is: 
Will such observations as I have described give any 
reason for thinking any such generalisation true ? 1 think 
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it is plain that they will not give the slightest reason fur 
thinking so. In the iiist place, all the perceptions which I call 
perceptions of another person’s body differ very considerably 
from any of those, which I call perceptions of my own. BiA 1 
am willing to waive tliis objection. I am not offering any 
theory as to what degree of likeness is sufficient to justify a 
generalisation: and therefore I will allow that the degree of 
likeness be suiticient. But there remains an objection 
which is, I think, quite fatal to the proposed inference. This 
objection is that the inference in question plainly does not 
satisfy the third condition whicli I suggested above as necessary, 
wljorevcr any generalisation is to be justified l)y observation. 
I am willing to allow that my observations of the fact that my 
perception of a certain movement in my own body is preceded 
by a C(?rlain feeling of pain, vxill justify the generalisation that 
my perception ot any such movement, whether in my own body 
or in that of anotlier person, is generally preceded by a similar 
feeling of pain. And I allow, therefore, that when I perceive 
a certain movement in another’s body, it U probalde that the 
feeling of pain exists, t hough I do not perceive it. But, if it is 
probable that such a feeling of imiii exists, such a feeling must 
stand til the same rdotion to my i_)erception of the movement in 
another person’s body, in which a similar feeling- of pain has 
been observed by me to stand to my ixu’ccption of such a move- 
ment ill my own boily. That is to say the only kind of feeling 
qf pain, which my observations do justify me in inferring, if (as 
I admit they may) they justify me in inferring any at all, is a 
feeling of jiain of my ovm. They cannot possibly justify the 
belief in the existence of any such feeling excei^ one which 
ataiiils to my perception in the same relation in which my 
feelings do stand to my perceptions — one, that is to say, which 
is my own. I have no more reason to believe that the feeling 
of pain which pi'obably precedes my perception of a movement 
in another person’s body can be the feeling of another person^ 
than, in my former example, I had reason to suppose that the 
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hen, whose existence probably preceded that of a given egg, 
could be a hen, which had never been near the egg in question. 
The two cases are exactly analogous. 1 observe a feeling of pain 
of fay (non preceding a perception of ray oimi. I observe the 
two, that is to say, as standing to one another in those relations 
(whatever they may be) in which any j>ercoption of mine stands 
to any other thought, pei’ception or feeling of mine, and which 
are, at all events, different from any relation in which a per- 
ception or feeling of another person can stand to one of mine. 
I never perceive the feeling and the perception as standing in 
any other relation. In any case, therefore, where I do observe 
something like the perception, but do nut observe the feeling, 
I can only be justified (Jf justified in inferring any feeling at 
all), in inferring an uiipcrceived feeling of my own. 

For this reason T think that no observations of my own 
perceptions, feelings or thoughts can give me the slightest 
reason for supposing a connection beiween any of them uml 
any feeling, perception, or thought in another person. The 
argument is perfectly general, since nil my perceptions, 
feelings and thoughts do have to one another those relations, 
in virtue of which f call them mine ; and which, when I talk 
of a perception, feeling or thought as being (nwUvcr jin\s 4 ^ib\ 
I mean to say that it has ant got to any of mine. I can, 
therefore, merely from observation of thin class of ihita never 
obtain the slightest reason for belief in the (existence of a 
feeling, perception, or thouglit which does )wt stand in thes;j 
relations to one of mine — which is, that is to say., the feeling, 
perception or thought, of another person. But how different 
is the case, if we adoptt the hypothesis, which I wish to 
recommend — if we assume the existence of that other class 
of data whicli I have called “ sense-contents ! On tins 
hypothesis, that which I perceive, when I perceive a move- 
ment of my own body, is real; that which I ]»erceivc when f 
perceive a movement of another’s body, is real also. I can 
now observe not merely the relation between my jm'ccption 
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of a movement of my body and my own feelin^^s, but also a 
relation between a real movement of my body and my own 
feelings. And there is no reason why I should not be 
justified in inferring that another person’s feelings stand m 

mme relation to the real movements of his body, in which 
I observe my own feelings to stand to similar real movements 
of mine. 

But there is another argument which may still be urged 
by those who hold that my own perceptions, thoughts, and 
feelings, by themselves, may be snificient to justify a belief 
in the existence of other persons. It may be said : “ Our 
oliservation of our own perceptions may be sufficient to verify 
or confinn tlie hypothesis that other persons exist. This 
hypothesis is one which “ works.” The assumption that other 
persons have particular thoughts, feelings, and perceptions 
enables us to predict tliat they will have others and that our 
own perceptions will be modified accordingly: it enables us 
to predict future perceptions of our own ; and we find that 
these predictions are constantly vevifietl. We observe that we 
do have the perceptions, which the hypothesis leads us to 
expect we should have. In short, our perceptions occur just 
as they would do, if the liypothesis were true ; our perceptions 
behave if other persons hatl the ])erceptions, thoughts, and 
feelings wliicli we .suppose them to liavo. Surely, then, they 
confirm tlie trutli of the hyiiothesis — they give some reason to 
^hink it probably true ? ” 

All this, which I have .supposed an (»pponent to urge, 
1 admit to be true. 1 admit that the fact that an liypotliesis 
works may give some reason to suppose it true. I admit 
tliat my perceptions occur just as they would ilo, if other 
people liad the perceptions which I suppose them to have. 
I admit that that assumption enables me to make predictions 
as to future perceptions of my own, and that I observe these 
predictioiiB to come true. 1 admit all this. But I admit it 
only in a sense in which it in no way conflicts with the 
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position which 1 am maintaining. The words, which I have 
put into the mouth of a supposed opponent, may, in fact, 
mean three difTerent things, which it is worth while to 
distinguish. In two of those meanings, which I shall admit 
to be true and wliich are what make them seem plausible, 
they do not deny what I assert. Only in the third sense 
are they an objection to my position : and in that sense they 
are false. 

One of the meanings wdiich I admit to be true is as 
follows; — 1 have not only admitted but insisted that some 
of my perceptions are just such as would occur if another 
person had certain particular feelings: 1 have insisted tliat 
I should not have just those perceptions which I do have, 
unless some other pei'son liad certain feelings and perceptions 
which I suppose him to liave. And I admit further that tin; 
fact that I Jiave one of the peieeptions in question — fm* 
instance, that of another Iverson’s hand catching liold of his 
foot — tliis fact, ioiietlur with the true assumption that I should 
not have this ])erception, unless some other pereoii felt pain, 
will justify the assertion that another jjeraon has ftdt pain. 
In tliis .sense, I admit, the fact tiiul 1 perceive wliat 1 dn 
perceive will give me reason to suppose that another pewon 
has felt pain. And, on the other hand, 1 also admit that the 
fact tliat T liave this perception, twjelJwr with tlie true assump- 
tion that when I have it another ]>ersr>n has felt iniiii, may 
help to justify llio assumption that the ])ercepthjn in ([uestioil) 
is one which I should nut have unless another })crson had felt 
pain — it helps to justify the generalisation that certain of 
my perceptions are just what would occui*, if another j)ei-.son 
had felt pain. In general terms, that is to say, 1 admit thal 
the occurrence of R, tof/Hher toUh the assumption tliat R is 
just the sort of thing which would occur if A existed, will 
justify the assertion that A exists in that ]jarticular instaiiee. 
And I also admit that the occurrence of B, together with the 
assumption that A exists in that ]>articular instance, may 
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help to justify the assumption that B is just the sort of tiling 
which would exist, if A existed. In other words : When it is 
said that the observation of B’s existence confirms or verifies 
the assumption that A exists, either of two things may be 
meant. It may be meant that, assuming B to be the sort of 
thing which would exist if A existed, the observation of B 
confirms the assumption that A exists in (his imrticular 
vnstmice. Or, on the other band, it may be meant that, 
assuming A to exist in tliis particular instance, the observation 
of B may confirm the generalisation, that B is just the sort of 
thing which would exist, if A existed. Either the one or tlie 
other of tlicse two things is, I think, what is generally 
assumed, when it is assumed that what we do observe confirms 
or verifies the assumption that there exists some particular 
thing which we don’t observe. And 1 am admitting that both 
tliese assumptions are I rue. 

But neither of thorn (*onHicts in any way with the position 
I am maintaining. Wliat I am maintaining is that no 
observation of my own perceptions, hy itsrlf, can confirm the 
generalisation that any one of them is just wliat would occur 
if another pei'son had a ]>artieulai' feeling. I admit this 
geRcralisation to In? tvm ; and I admit that my observation 
of my own \w?niC]:tions and foldings may give me reason to 
suppose that if anoilier ])Oi‘son has certain pei'ceptions or 
feelings hr will also have certfiin others. What I deny is that 
.they give me the slightest reason to suppose that the existence 
of any such feeling or perception in another has any connec- 
tion with the existence of any perception 0 / my own — to 
sujipose that any perception of my own is the sort of thing 
which would occur if another ]K?rson had a particular feeling. 
What, therefore, my opponent must laffirm is that the observa- 
tion of a perception of my own, without the assumption (which 
Keid makes) that in that particular instance any feeling or 
perception of another person, of any kind whatever, has 
preceded it, may give me reason to suppose that that perception 
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of niy own is of a kind which is generally preceded by a 
particular kind of feeling in another person. And this, I think, 
is plainly false. 

But there is yet a third thing which may be meant, and 
which I am willing to admit may be true. It may be said ; 
“I believe many generalisations of the following kind. I 
believe that when I have a perception A, some other person 
has generally had a feeling X ; I believe that tlic existence of 
the feeling X is generally followed, in the same person, by that 
of the feeling Y ; and I believe also that when another person 
has the feeling Y, I genei-iilly liave the perception B. I believe 
all this.” And it must, I think, be admitted that we do believe 
generalisations of this kind, and generalisations in which there 
are not merely two steps between A and B, but a groat number 
of steps. “ But, then,” it may be said, “ my belief in this 
generalisation causes me, when J observe my peiot^plion A, to 
exi^ect that I shall liave the perception B ; and such expecta- 
tions, I observe, are constantly realised.” And this also, I 
think, must be admitted to be true. ” But, finally,” it may he 
said, “ beliefs which produce expectalions which are constantly 
realised are generally true. And hence the fact that these 
beliefs of mine about the connection uf feelings in otJier 
persons with perceptions of my own do lead to t'xpectations 
which arc realised, gives me reason to supijose that these 
generalisations are true and hence that other persons do have 
particular kinds of feelings.” And 1 am willing to admit that 
this also is true. 1 am willing to admit that true liinflictioiis 
can, as a rule, only he produced by true beliefs. The generali- 
sation that this is so, is, indeed, one which can only be justified 
by the observation of beliefs, which are, in some way, inde- 
pendently proved to be true ; and hence, if it is to be justified, 
without assuming the existence of anything other than niy own 
perceptions, thoughts, and feelings, it can only be justified by 
my observation that beliefs with I'egard to the tnanner in 
which these succeed one another, generally lead to true predic- 
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tions. Whether the observation of such beliefs alorie could 
give sulticient reason for it, is, I think doubtful; but I am 
willing to admit that it may be so. One thing, however, is, 
I think, quite plain : namely, that this generalisation “ Bdiefs 
which lead to true predictions arc generally true” cannot be 
true, some other of the " contents ” which I observe, 

beside my own perceptions, thoughts, and feelings, do exist. 
That is to say, in giving a reason for supposing the existence 
of other people, this generalisation also gives a reason for the 
very theory which I am advocating, namely, that some of tliose 
data wiiicli I have called sense-contents ” do exist. It does 
this, because it is quite certain that beliefs in generalisations 
about the existence of sense-contents mn (and do) constantly 
lead to true predictions. The belief that when I have observed 
a tire of a certain size in my grate, something similar to what 
I have observed will continue to exist for a certain time, can, 
and constantly does, lead to tlie true prediction that, when I 
come back to my room in half an hour’s time, I shall obseiTe 
a fire of a certain size still burning. AVe make predictions on 
such grounds, I think, every day and all day long. And hence 
uidess such beliefs as that wliat I observe, when I see a fire 
bujiiing, dhCH exist, are true, we certainly have no reason to 
suppose that beliefs which leail to true predictions are generally 
true. And hence on this hypothesis also it remains true 
that, unless some of the contents which I obser\-e other than 
my own pmeeptions, thoughts, and feelings, do exist, I cannot 
have tlio slightest reason for supposing that the existence of 
certain perceptions of my own is generally connected with 
that of certain perceptions, thoughts, or feelings in any other 
pefsou. 

I conclude therefore that, unless some of the observed data 
which I have called stMise-coutents do exist, my own observa- 
tions cannot give me tlie slightest reason for believing that 
anybody else has ever had an}" particular perception, thought, 
or feeling. having arrived so far towards an answer to 
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my first question : How do we know that any other persons 
exist ? I may now point out that precisely the same answer 
must he |[pvcn to my second question : How do we know that 
an^ particular kind of thing exists, otlier than ourselves, our 
perceptions, thoughts, and feelings, and what we directly 
perceive? There is a view concerning what exists, which 
deserves, I think, much more respect than it generally receives 
from philosophers nowadays. Tlie view I mean is the view 
that material objects, sucli as they are conceived by physical 
science, do really exist. It is held by some persons (and lleid 
is among them) that we do know of tlie existence, not only 
of other persons, but also of the movements of matter in S])iice. 
It is held that we do know, with consideralde precision, what 
kinds of movements of matter generally precede my pei’cei)- 
tion, when I have a particular perce])tion. It is held, for 
instance, that when I perceive a red and blue book side by 
side on a shelf, at a certain distance from me, th(*re have 
existed, between two material objects, which mav be called 
books, and another kind of material object, which may be called 
my eyes, certain wave-like motions of a material medium; 
that there have existed two different sets of waves, ni' which 
the one is connected with my perception of red and the oUier 
with my perception of blue ; and that the relative heights and 
breadths of the two diffeixjiit sets of waves, and the relative 
velocity of their movements are very exactly known. It is 
held that some men have a vast amount of very ]irecise infer; 
mation about the existence of objects of this kind : and T 
think the view that this is so deserves a gieat deal of ms]»cct. 
But what I wish now to point out is that no oiie/s observation 
of his own perceptions, tlioughts and feelings, can, by itself, 
give him tlie slightest reason for believing in the existence of 
any such material objects. All the arguments by whicli I 
have tried to show that this kind of observation alone can give 
me no reason to believe in the existence of any kind of per- 
ception or feeling in another jicrson, apply, with at least equal 
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force, to show that it can "ive me no reason to believe in the 
existence of any kinil of material object. On the other liand, 
if we are to admit the principle that “ Beliefs which lead to 
true predictions, are generally true,” this principle will givfi us 
at least as much reason to believe in tlie existence of certain 
kinds of material objects fis to believe in the existence of other 
persons ; since one of the most remarkable facts about beliefs 
in the existence of such oljjects is that they do so often lead to 
true predictions. But it must be remembered that we can 
have no reason for believing this principle itself, nnh^ 
our own perceptions, thoughts and feelings are not the 
only kind of observed “content” which really does exist: 
we can have no reason for it, unless some such things, as 
what I perceive, wdien I see a red and blue book side by side, 
do really exist. 

It would seem, tlu?refort*, that if my own observations do 
give me any reason whatever foi believing in the existence 
either of any i»crception in any other pemoii or of any 
material object, it mu.st be true that not only my own per- 
cejitions, thoughts and feelings, lait als<) sottie of the other 
kinds of things which I dir(?ctly ]>oreeive — colours, soimtla, 
smalls, t;tc. — do ivally exist : it must be true that some objects 
of this kind ccist or are rptil in ]»rocisely the same simple sense 
in which my perceptiojis of them i?xist or are real. Is there 
then any reason to think that tliis is not true ? Is there any 
(eason to think, for instance, that none of the coloui*s which I 
|;)ei'eeiv(». as (K’cupying areas of certain shapes and sizes really 
exist in the areas which they appear to oecui)y ? This is a 
<luest.ioii which I wished to disc.uss at length, hecause 1 think 
that it is one in which there are real dillicultics. But I have 
given so much space ti) other questions, that I can only deal 
with it very briefly here. 

Some philosophers arc very fond of asserting that a colour 
cannot exist except when it is perceived ; and it might 
possibly be thought that when I suggest that colours do really 
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exist, I am suggesting that they do exist when they are not 
perceived. I wish, therefore, briefly to point out that the 
question wliether aiiytiiing does exist, when it is not perceived, 
is dhe which I have not ai^ued and shall not attempt to argue 
in this paper. I have, indeed, tried to show that, since 
“ exists ” does not vauan “ is perceived,” it is, at least, con- 
ceivable that things should exist, when they are not perceived. 
But I have admitted that it is quite possible none do so : it 
iiiay be the case that whenever a thing exists, it is also at the 
same time perceived, for anything that I have said or shall say 
to the contrary. I think, indeed, that, if such things as 
colours do exist, my observation of their behaviour will justify 
me in concluding that tiiey also exist when I myself am, at 
least, not aware of perceiving them: but since I have not 
attempted to determine what kinds of observation are siiflicieiit 
to Justify a generalisation, 1 do not pretend to say whether this 
is so or not : and still less do 1 pretend to say whether, if they 
exist when I do not perceive them, we are justified in 
supposing that someone else must be perceiving them. The 
question whether anything exists, when it is not i)ei'ccived, 
and, if so, what things, seems to me to be one ^vJlich can only 
be settled by observation ; and thus, 1 conceive, observi^tion 
might justify us in concluding that certain kinds of things— 
pains, for example, do not exist, when they are nut perc«?ived 
and that other kinds of things — colours, for example, do exist, 
when they are not [lerceived. The only way, in which, so far 
as I am aware, the theory I am advocating dues conflict with 
ordinary Idealistic conclusions, is that it does suggest that 
things, which are not spiritual,” do soindinies exist, as really 
and as truly, as things which are. * 

The theory, therefore, that nothing exists, except when it is 
perceived, is no objection (even if it be true) to the supposition 
that colours do exist. What objections are there t«) this sup- 
position ? All serious objections to it are, I think, of one type. 
They all rest upon the assumption that, if a certain kind of 
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thing exists at a certain time in a certain place, certain other 
kinds of things cannot exist at the same time in the same 
place. They are all, that is to say, of the same type as 
Berkeley’s argument: that, though the same body of water 
may appear to bo simultaneously both hot and cold (if one of 
the hands we plunge into it is warm and the other cold), yet 
the heat and the cold cannot both really be in the same body at' 
the same time. And, it is worth noticing, that anyone who 
uses this argument must admit that he understands what is 
meant by “ really existing in a given place,” and that he means 
by it something otlicr than “lieing perceived as in a given 
place.” For the argument itself admits that both the heat and 
tlic cold are really perceived as being in the same place, and 
that there is no difficulty in supposing that they are so; 
wliereas it urges that there ie a difficulty in supposing that 
they both realhi erist in it. 

Now there is one obvious defect in this type of argument, if 
designed to prove tliat no sensible cpiality exists at any place 
where it is perceived as being — a defect, which Berkeley 
himsedf admits in his “ Principles,” though he omits to notice 
it, where he repeats tlie argument in his “ Hylas.” Even if we 
assume that the heat and the cold cannot both exist in the same 
place (and I admit ihat, in tliis case, the contrary assumption 
docs seem repugnant to Common ^>eiise), it does not follow 
that neither exists there. Tliat is to say this type of argument, 
even if we grant its initial assumption, will only entitle us to 
conclude that some sensible qualities which we perceive as 
being in a certain place at a certain time, do not exist in that 
place at that time. Aiul this conclusion, 1 am inclined to 
think, is true. In the case, for instance, of the so-called 
** images ** which we perceive in a looking-glass, we may very 
readily admit that the colours and shapes which we perceive do 
exist at the places where they appear to be — namely at 
various distances behind the glass. But yet, so far as 1 can 
see, we have no reason whatever for supposing that they 
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do not, accept the assumption that our observations give us 
reason to believe that other sensible qualities do exist in those 
positions behind the glass; and the assuinj)tion that where 
thdse other sensible qualities do exist, those which wo see in 
the glass do mt exist. I sliould, therefore, admit that mne 
sensible qualities wliich we perceive as being in certain places, 
^6 not exist in those places, while still letaining my belief 
that othei’S do. And per/iaps tins explanation is the one 
which should also be adopted in the case of sensible qualities 
wliich appear to be at a great distance from us. When, for 
instance (as we say), “ we sec the moon,” toJuii we perceive (if 
the moon bo full) is a round bright silver disc, of a small size, 
at a -place very distant from us. Docs that silver disc exist at 
that place ? With what suppositions ‘does the assumption that 
it conflict ? Only, so far as I can see, with the supposi- 
tion that the place in question is mi//// occupied by a body 
such as science has taught us to suppose that the moon rcallif 
is — a spluu’ical body immensely larger than objects, in ccmi- 
parison with wdiieh the silver disc which we ])creeive is small : 
or ehe with the supposition that the place in question is really 
occupied by some part of our atmosphere, or some part of thif 
medium which science supposes to exist between on x atmos|»liere 
and tlie moon : or else with the supposition that the place in 
question is really occupied by what we might see, if the iiiooii 
wore nearer to us by many thousands of miles. Unlc'ss we 
suppose that some other nliject w in the place, in which t|je 
silver disc appears to ho, and that this object is of a kind 
wdiich cannot occupy the mmc place which is occupied by 
a silver disc, we have no reason to suppose that the? silver disc 
does not really exist in the phme where it apjaiarc to be. And, 
in this case, wm perhaps have reason for both sufipositions and 
should therefore conclude that the silver disc, which we 
perceive, does not exist in any real place. 

Part, therefore, of these objections to our theory may, 
I think, be met by admitting that smne of the sensible qualities 
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which we perceive do not exist at the places where they appear 
to exist, though others do. lint there is, I think, another 
class of cases, in which we may be justified in denying that 
two things which (it is asserted) cannot occupy the same space, 
i-eally cannot. I will take an instance which is, I think, 
typical. When we look at a. drop of lilood with the naked eye, 
we perceive a small red spot, uniformly red all over. ]5itt 
when (as we say) wo look at the m-7nc object under a micro- 
scope of a certain power, I am informed tliat we see a much 
larger spot, of similar shape, indeotl, but not uniformly red — 
iiaving, in I net, small red spots at diilcrent positions in a 
yellowish field. And if we were again to look at the same 
object tlirough a niicroseoi)e of much liiglier power still, we 
might perceive yet a third diflei'ent arrangement of colours. 
Is there any fatal objection to supposing that all three appear- 
ances— tlie iinifurni red spot, the yellowish field with reddish 
spots in it, and the third, whatever tliut may be— do all really 
occupy the same i^eal spatial ai'ea ? 1 cannot see that there 
is. We are familiar with the iiiea that a given spatial area 
may contain parts which are invisible to us. Aud hence, 
I think, it is (piite conceivable that parts of a given area may 
be Realty occujiicd by one colour, while the whole is really 
occupied by anutliei'. Ami this, I think, is what wo actually 
do Ijolieve in many ca><'s. At all events, w'e certainly believe 
that the area wliieli appeal's to be oceupieil by one colour 
really is the same ann as that which appears to be oeeupied 
by another. And, unless we Jissume that the area, in lx)th 
cases, really is the same, we can certainly have no reason to 
deny iliat each colour dues really occupy the area which it 
apiiluirs to occupy. 

For these reasons 1 think that the ilitliculties in the way of 
supposing that some of the sensible qualities which we pei'ceive 
as being in certain places, ically exist in the places in which 
wo perceive them to be, are not insuperable. I have indeed not 
done justice to these difficulties ; but then, neither have 1 done 
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justice to what is to be said on the other side. At all events, 1 
think it is plain that we have no reason to assert, in any case 
whatever, that a perceived colour does noi really exist in the 
plidce wliere it is perceived as being, n^eas we assume that that 
very same place I’eally is occupied by something else — eUlicfi* by 
some different sensible qualities or by material objects such as 
physical science supposes to exist. But what reason can we 
give for such an assumption ? I have tried to show that our 
own observations can give us none, utile/ts we assume that some 
of the sensible qualities, which wc observe as ocimpying certain 
places, do really exist in those places. And, if tin's is so, then 
we must admit that neither he who believes (with Ecid) in the 
existence of other minds and of matter also, nor lie who believes 
in the existence of other minds and denies that of matter, can 
have, in his own observations, the slightest reason cither for his 
assertion or for his denial : we must admit that he can have no 
icasoii for either assertion or denial, except one which ('onsists in 
the assumption of the existence or non-existence of something 
which he does not observe — something, therefore, of the very .same 
kind as that for which he gives it as a imson. 1 am very 
unwilling to supjjose that this i.s tin? case: I am very unwilling 
to siipjHise tliat he who believes that Sindluid the Sailor iv.illy 
saw, wliat the “Arabian lights” repre.sent him as seeing, ha.s just 
as good reascjii (.so far as his own observation goes) fur believing 
this as he who denies it has fur lienying it. Still this may be 
the case. Wo /nn-st, per]iap.s, be content to as.suiiio as ccMtam 
that for which our observation gives no rea.sou: to assume 
such propositions as that Sindljad did 7ifjt see a Ifoc, and that 
you do hear my voice. But if it is said that these things are 
certain; then it also aj)i)ears to me to l)e certain that^tijc 
colours which 1 perceive do exist (so/nc of them) where 1 per- 
ceive them. The mf»re I look at objects round me, the more I 
am unable to resist the conviction that what 1 see does exist, us 
truly and as really, as my perception of it. The conviction is 
overwhelming. 
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This being, then, the state of the. case, I think I may at least 
plead that we have grounds for suspense of judgment as to 
whether what I see does not really exist; grounds, too, for 
renewed enquiry, more careful than such enquiry has sometimes 
been in the past. 
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IV.— IS THE CONCEPTION 0-F “GOOD” 
UNDEFINAHLE ? 

By J. Solomon. 

Is “Good” uiidofiiiable ? Js it mere matter of sentience, of 
immediate sensuous cognition and recognition ? a quality of 
the stime oixler ns “ yellow ” ? So we are assured in Mi. Moore’s 
recent, very conlident, work, Principut Ethica, I cannot throw 
overboard so lightly the wisdom of sigcs. I long ago learnt 
from Plato and Aristotle to view the cognition or perception of 
“ good ” as a mark of a liiglier than die merely sensuous life : 
and though 1 admit that Plato and even Aristotle did little to 
develop and follow up this itlea, 1 have no doubt that in it 
they laid a sound ami lasting foundation, and that all truly 
valuable ethical speculation from their day to our own has 
really built on this corner-stone. 

At the same lime I am ready to grant that — taking 
the Oldinary shallow traditional view of definition with 
A = P -h C + D for its tyjiu (though I doubt if such di^iiii- 
tions are much made or approved outside of Kindcrgai iens) — 
“good” IS an undetinable or, as Sidgwick says, an unaiialysaljle 
notion. Put, in agreement with and in development of my 
fathei-s in philosophy and tlie fathers of all philosophy, I ask : 
What are the conditions implied in my ability to ap]>ly tiic 
word “good” to anything f Is it mere immediaie inexplh*al»lc 
congenital sensuous cajiacity, such as is involved in the cxignitioii 
and recognition of “yellowness " or — to take a more afiproprlaU* 
illustration — of pleasantness ? Is anything less involved in it 
than the full capacity of man, the capacity to reniembcr, to 
anticipate, to construct f Why, if “good” has the siimr 
obviousness and simplicity as “ yellow.” do we have the secular 
disputes as to whether some kinds of tilings arc good or nut i 
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Mr. Moore would say that tlie disputee only arise because of 
the difficulty of applyinr/ the most general principles ; that tho 
most general principles are obvious, unmistakable, self-evident. 
Well, what principle can be more general than that “ Pleasiirt^ 
is good” ? Yet in the face of the age-long disputes as to this 
principle, we can hardly axil either its truth or its falsehood 
self-evident. Perhaps I can illustrate my meaning in the 
following way: Symmetry, we must admit, is immediately 
rei?ognisable ; sui)posing it to be analysabhj, yet we certainly 
recognise it without analysis ; it is recognised even by those 
who are perhaps altogtjtlnu' incapable of analysis, certainly of 
analysing the particular cilsc; before them. But d(j we admit 
for these ivasons a sixth or tweiitietli ‘'sense,” a sense of 
Symmetry ? Do we not rather point out that the cognition 
of symmetry involves a eonsiilevable mental development, a 
powei* of systematic attention altogether wiiler, higher, later 
than mere sensation nr sensuous cognition ? Even more 
palpably is this tlu; case witli the cognition of “good.” 

With this view, as far as 1 can understand, Sidgwick would 
have agreeil. At hnist everywhere in his Mdlmh of Kth\c» he 
aj)eaks of the moral judgment as “rational”; and I cannot 
thin]^ tliat ly rationality he .simply inteiuled c«.»nsisteiicy. It 
is a pity he did not i‘\pressly discuss tho point ; but apparently 
lie thought himself jdisolved from doing so in a work of such 
limited sc(»pe as his MdlnnU, But anyhow lie is so good aii 
Aristotelian that lie never doubts the distiiietioii of Good and 
Bad to lie due to the Ih'ason, and even to the Practical Beason 
— though oil that mysU'riou.s faculty lie has as little to say as 
Aristotle himself. 1 ii fact, he ])eihaps understood it even less 
than* Aristotle. For he eoiisiders ju’opositioiis about Good and 
Bad to be properly ipialilied as True or False ; Jlr. Jloore is in 
accordance with bim here. I cainiot myself see how this is 
consistent with the distiiictifni we all make between the “ i.s ” 
and the “ought to be.” NMiat doliiiition can we give of 
‘‘ truth ” except that it is identical with or represents what ? 

I 
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Mr. Moore is justly severe on ‘what ho (by a somewhat strained 
employment of an already hard-worked word) calls the 
“ naturalistic ” fallacy, that is the identification of “ j<ood ” with 
some quality of existent things. Ik^caiise to some soit of 
existent things we undoubtedly apply the predicate “good,” 
therefore (it is thought) the characteristic quality of each such 
sort is what we mean by “ good ” ; but, as Mr. Moore well 
points out, we make nonsense of predication if we take it to 
mean that sulijcct ami ]»redicate are identical; predication 
itself imi»Iios that tliey are not. 1 agree with all this. But 
does not Mr. Moore liimscll' fall into tin? pit he lias so cai-efully 
indicated, Avhen lie makes “good ” an objective quality in regard 
to which we may Ixi in error or correct ^ I'lie mistake I am 
stieaking of seems to me to have boon signalised already (in 
a style, it is true, so archaic as not easily to be inulerstood) by 
Hobbes, /rr., Part J, cb. 4, “The names of such tilings as 
affect us, that is which please and displease us, because all 
men be not alike aflected with the same thing . . . are of 
inconstant signification. . . . And therefore in reasoning a man 
must take heed of words wiiieh besides the signilitjation of what 
we imagine of their nature have a signilicatiini also of the 
nature, dispositum, and interest of the s|>eaker: such an are 
the names of Virtues and Vices; for one man calleth Wisdom 
what another calleth Kear: and one Uiiielly what anothev 
Justice.” “ Viiiuous ” and “ Vicious ” “ ( lood ” iiml “ Bad ” are 
in fact eulogistic and dyslogistic epitlads. To the KnglisIiiHim 
“genuinely English” is sunietliing praiseworthy, to the (jreriiiaii 
“echt-brittisch” iiiqdics nqu-oach; and yet as to the o\»jective 
or “natural” (jualilh^s connoted by the words Englishman and 
German may he in agreement ; in fact, unless one? or the otlaa’ 
is ill error or fails of the truth, they must be in agreement. 
But as to tlio cftliifUion of the qualities 1 see no reason to 
assume tliat Englislnnan and German will ever be in agrir- 
meat to the end of time. It is no doubt a natural ideal tu 
form that in the end all men should come to agree in their 
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valuations. Mutual intercourse, the necessities of co-operation, 
must bring them, it is supjioscd, to agreement. No doubt it 
will bring them sonic way towards it ; and disagreement is .so 
unpleasing a phenomenon that we all ho|)e for a bettor world 
in which it will disai^pear; though there are some people 
broatl-minded enough to wish that the Irishman may not 
become altogether as th(^ Englisliman, the Japanese and the 
Indian altogether as the Eiiro])ean. Ihit in regard to the 
really Olijective there is no need to frame ideals of a ])erha])S 
impossible unanimity. Investigation is daily creating fresh 
unanimities: Science, as the familiar saying goes, is of no 
nationality: “ lire burns both here and in Persia.” 

“ (rood ” in fact nuNins “ liked ” or “ valued ” or “ approved,” 
and yet we may without inconsistency tleiiy that all that is 
liked is good. (I shall ]»ivsently sliow that the word “ liked ” 
is not altogether iiiu?xeoptioiiable.) For “good” is that which 
is liked on a broad view, taking in llu? future as well as the 
present, othei'S as well as ourselves — not a view however ideally 
l»road, ]»eriectly eomprehensive, but the lu’ojulest the individual 
“liking” .subject (ran rise to. Aristotle was therefore so far 
wiser than his r<ilhiw»*rs d«»wu to Sidgwick in making the 
stand.trd rather the judgment of llu* than tlie decision 

of a)».stract Iteason, even «‘f rractieal Ueason. To speak of the 
“ likings ■’ of abstract Reason is unintelligible ; to speak of the 
likings of a man, c'ven of a ]»erle<*tly wise man, is intelligible. 
No, doubt many gem-ralions of students of Aristotle have 
marvelled at the u.selessness of Aristotle s Koiviov ksli fiirpov, 
and asked where his ideal was to l>e found, recognised, 

and recognised as antlioritaiive. The problem admits of no 
general solution : yet praetically it is being solved everyday: 
every day some one regulates bis conduct by the actual conduct 
ef one whom be ieeogui>:('S as and “possessing 

authority.” He recognises in hi‘= model what he himself might 
be ami would like to be, .some one who as compared with his own 
divided and diseurdaut existence is " totus teres atque rotundus.” 
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Tlie model, though far above the admirer, is not above the 
admirer’s iinderstiuidiiig and sympathy, and this is the very 
cause tliat makes the admirer discontented with himself and 

c 

stimulates him to imitate Ids model. Ileyond our ideas and 
interests, beyond our ideal interests, we cannot go. A.s the 
man to wliom Algebra is a riddle, a “ low cunning,” will not 
want to understand or take tiie jMiins to understand Algebra, 
so conduct that de})ends on interests that we do not shani, 
whether from deficienei(?s of sense or from intellectual narrow- 
ness, will not attract ns. Those wliose auditory scjise is S(» 
imperfect that they cannot gras]) the simplest melodic com- 
bination, will see nothing t(» adndro in the accomplished 
musician; those in whom ideation is so impcrfccc that they 
cannot grasp what only rescmhles the ])rescnt in abstract and 
geiieial features, or else is a (;oiiiplex whole in which the ])reseut 
is iiHU'ely a part, will not strive to provide for their life in general 
or as a whole. This is what those who frame general Ibrnnda* 
lo express what is good (# .//., Tleasure is good) lose sight of. 
Nothing seems niorc plausibit? than such a saying as “ Pleasuic 
is good," or even “ Pleasant consciousness is the only good." 
The worst of it is that the more doHuitely we conceive it, the 
more it approximates to a mere tautology. A lautcJugou.s 
niaxim can liave no practical elli^ct; and the fact i.s thai 
pleasure ” or “pleasant consciousness ” in its hare abstra«*ti(ai 
is something few of iiiaiikind can as iiincli as conceiv(‘. It is 
pleasures,” “ our pleasures,” the acts and enjoyments that^aic 
pleasant to n.s that move and e.xcite ns. We speak, it is true, 
of the voluptuary, the votary of pleasure; hut I cannot Iwdiovi* 
tliat the hare idea of pleasure over excited any man. 

To call a thing or action “ good ” demainis, iheii, a eertain 
<Mmiprehensiveness, a power of ideation. I do not think we can 
improve upon the Greek antithesis between the 7)Sv — roirapov 
?JSi; — and the a^sidov. The Pleawint is what is felt as sn(*Ji in 
the moment of enjoyment ; and strictly speaking vWtjnural stal-c- 
moiits about it, sncli as '• food is jdeasant,” " music is plt'asaiil,’’ 
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are incorrect, they are prcxlictioiis that when actually catinj' 
food, when actually hearing iiinaic, we shall b(} pleased ; and 
as predictions they often turn out to he entirely false. But the 
arfaBov is relatively permanent, and the inoro permanent tlie 
more comprehensive it is. What is good to ns depends, as 
Aristotle said, on Cliaracter and Principh; ; tliese are to ns tlie 
conditions of recognising a “good” at all. Our advance on 
Aristotle — and I do not doubt tlwue has hoeii a considerable 
atlvancc — depends on onr ])sychologi(*al {idvaiico, on our under- 
standing better than he did what “character” and “ principle ” 
are, by what stages they matiire, aiul how their lixing and 
ripening is aifected bv external and spi*cially by social con- 
ditions. Ihit as we are iinahle to form an iileal of perfect 
ehariu'tev and principle, as it is by no unmans clear that the 
ideal need or (!an l)o tlie same tor all men, for all classes, for all 
races, for all regions, it. follows that an id(»al and perfect 
jiresentnieiit of “tin* good” caimoi bo made by us, and is 
jMM'hajJs in its nature nnallainabh? and fanlasth*. But that 
“good” is a irjiiiinii to cliaracier, not a (jiiality perceived by 
sense I would certainly assert. 'Fliis, I su])pose, is what 
Arislolh* meant, wlien, alter alhming that “good” must have 
SOUK* c'oininon nn*aiiing liowever diverse the objects to which 
wi* ai»])lied the adjeelive, h(* suggesie«l that this coinmiiiiity lay 
not in thi^ derivation of those tdijrels fitaii a CManmon root or in 
their eo-operation t«> a common end. lait in an identical relation 
(«y»a\o7ta) as the relation— to u.'^i? his own example— of the eye 
ti» the ImhIv is lln^ same as the relation of the intelleei to the 
soul. “(lOnil" is tliat which sat islies the. character, which is 
the javdicato ill tin* |niiu*ii»le. It is jicrmanently satisfying so 
far as “charaeter” and “ lu'iiieiide ’ arc permanent, si> far as 
th<‘y truly <h*si*ive their name, so far as they are matuiv. 

The mark of a f(a’nn*d charaetei, says Aristotle, is that the 
mail does not repent, liepeiitanee is not mere pain, though the 
pain may happen to be eausaily conneetod with a pivvions act. 
Vaul de Florae, in The. Nvtcvonien, tells Clive — “ I have not a 
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SOU of repentance in niy pocket. T have been sorry, yes — biit 
it was because odd came up in place of even or tlie reverse.” 
Gambling to him is good, he is "'joneur by nature,” loss of 
mdney but an extrinsic though an unplonsaiit incident; he 
would sooner gamble and lose than not gamble at all — as lie 
liimself tells his friend. T have said that in regard to the 
foniiation and ci’oation of cliai-acter Aristotle’s psychology seems 
to me slight and rudimentary, lint his conception of chai-acter 
seems to me .as definite as it is vivid. When we are referring 
to chaiacter, or (to put it in the concrete) when we are referring 
to a subject that has .att.ained ordinary human maturity — (1 
.Stay “ ordinary,” because some adults matured in years remain 
mentally and morally infants) — the words “ pleasant ” and 
'‘like” become in regard to in.atters of importance inapplicable 
and misleading. It is misleading to say that the trulhthl man 
finds truth-telling pleasant: it is loo feeble an exiu’cssion lo 
say that he “ likes inilh-telling, di>likcs ” falsehood. What 
charaeteri.ses him is an intense and abiding teiiclency. .Vlioul 
such a tendency there are two things to notice. First, it is not 
specialised but highly gcuieral and c*oin]»rehensive, a ]»i inciph‘ 
to be realised in circuni stances intinile in number and infinitely 
differing. Next, it embraces the? man s whole bm’ng, to s^ieak 
metaphorically ; it is not a mere ta>lr nriinjailse Ik* r)vertMina* 
by the impulsive ]iower of ‘'somi* new affect i«'»n,” nr in momenls 
of delibcnition to be weighed against sucli new impulse and 
rejected or followed accordingly. It is the man himself ; iljs 
not weighed against, it itself weighs, tlie imw impiilsj*, 
exercises authoi'ity over it. 

“Good” i.s what such an abiding tendency takes for its 
object — I mean of conrse “ morally good.” It is another }'ait 
of my difference from Hr. Afooro ilial I do not f<Md (■omp**lliMl 
to analyse “good comluct ” into “good’’ and “conduct,” and to 
disparage as poor and illogical thinkers those who vciilun* to 
say what “ good conduct ” i.s before tla?)' arc lueparod to say 
what “good” is. 1 have aln^idy hinted that I ih» not bcli»*vc 
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in or value the “ analysis ’* which defines A as 15 +C +11, or a 
horse as “ four legs, a hcjul, heart, liver, &c.*’ lloubtless it is 
not without reason, and more or less traceable reason, that 
human language applies “good” alike to wine, ]»ictures, find 
conduct; but I see no reason to suppose (any more than 
Aristotle did) that tliis has happened because men started 
with a deal- idea or ])erception “good,” and then saw that 
this entered into or foimed a ])art of* tlui nature of such veiy 
dissimilar things as wine, pictures, and conduct. Xor do T 
find any attractiveness in the identification of, morally, “good” 
and “ beautirul ” wliifih luis charmed more than one eminent 
philosopher. Admitting that the (Svoek had no higher word 
for the morally good than kolXov, that \v(‘. ouiselves can find at 
times no term so appropriate as “ lovely ” to describe certain 
conduct or certain moral ndations, 1 as(.*iil)o this simply to the 
fact that W(^ tMinieiiiplate such conihict or relations with 
adiniralion, and that no expression of admiration is so forcible 
and heartfelt as Ky\6v and “lovely.” Ihit I admit a certain 
analogy — an analogy iliai was fully t(» 1 k‘ expected — between 
the moral and tlu^ icsihctic seutinu*nt. llolh doubtless claim to 
be sonietbing lufui* than temporary feelings, both elaiin to be 
authoritative and judges, i»ass judgment of praise or dis- 
a]j]»r«ival on the mi-ie feeling. The coiinuisseuv as readily says 
“if you don’t enjoy this piciun\ you ought to enjoy it” as the 
honest jdain man says “ if ymi don't like or feel dis])osed to 
such aiul siudi heliaviouv, yon ought to.” And because both 
the art coiiiH)issf.*ur and the 0pow/4O9 do not aece])t but judge, 
W’o ai’o incIiiuHl hi say that they deal with the ohjective, that 
tliey slate that which /n, being compelled thereto by the nature 
ol*tliat which is, no h'ss than the man of science is constrained 
by the nature of /tit ohjective world. “ tJood ” seems ohjective, 
and “ neaiitiful ” seems objective no less Ilian “ Ileal ” is 
olycctivc. But this is the “ naturalistic fallacy.” Neither 
“good ” nor “heautifur’ can lie iiulependent of the nature of 
him who aiiplies those predicatc.s. 15ut “ beautiful ” expresses 
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a permanent and to some extent generalised liking which 
despises and trios to control the mere accidental temporary 
liking. Ill the application of “ lioantifnl,” as in tlie application 
of (morally) good,” we find pernmnont differences between 
men, at least where they differ greatly in station, rac^c, history. 
1 think it a false and impossible ideal that all men should 
a])ply the predicate “ good ” to the same things ; but it is an 
ideal still falser and vainer that they should apply the predicale 
“ beautiful ” to the same things. 

I feel that what I have above said is open to misunder- 
standing. To guard it from objeelion 1 wish to add that when 
1 couiiecl “character” with the morally good, I do not mean 
to say — as T admit I seem to have implied al)ove — that nothing 
morally good can jiiocecd from any but a man with a fixed 
character, and that virtuous. It is not so much the fixity of 
what wo call “character” that I wish lo dwell on as ils ctmi- 
plexity and cunipivliensivon(\ss. First, however, by another 
metaphor from meehanieal science 1 will try to (?oiivey the 
triitli about chaia(?ler whieli is conveyed, but not wiMioiit an 
alloy of falsehood, in the atlributo “fixe«l.” Mechanical 
Science attribules to a body in a e(?rtain position “ stahh* 
t*(pnlihrinni,” not intending lluneby to a.sserl that ib* is 
absolutely immovable, but only that after disturbances (within 
certain limits) it returns c»f itself to that original position. 
Socharacter isa lemlency whiclLovci-eoine for the iimment, is re- 
established when the monienlary distnvbanee has ec^ascMl. Alii! 
this stahiliiy is connected with coni])lexity and eompreliensive- 
iiess. The broader tendency which we call “ character ” resumes 
its force after momentary defeat. It gri])s into life — the 
phrase is ratlim' a Gei’inanism — at more i»ointH, it gives orrier 
and system to impulses which are in thenis(dvea isolated and 
disordei'ly. It is of course this system which gives the 
characteristic we call “ rationality ” to conduct ; so that uumi 
of diflerciit characters, whether by Idiosyncrasy or by difference 
of race, may meet the same conjunction of circumstances (piitc 
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(lillereiitly, and yot wo see nothin*^ “ irrational ” in the conduct 
*)i' either. Of system and systematisation in matters of 
praetioe generally I may say that writers on Morals seem to 
me to fall greatly sliort of the truth in their estimate of its 
function and im])ortance. Tlu^y seem to regard it chielly as 
satisfying an intelleetiuil want — in tlie narrowest sense of the 
word intelle(jtual, a want wln‘(?h surely must he confined to 
tlie small class wliom tlie Orec^lvS called 'x,^pi€VT€^. Kut 
really syslematisation is in all of us a most ini]»erious want 
as regards C’onduct. Wlum Wordsworth said, “ Me this 
uncliartered freedom tir(‘s; T feed the weight of cliance desires,” 
lie expressed a profound truth. lUit most sjieculators on 
morals liave not gvas[K>d it. That men slumlil acknowledge 
“ ohligation ” suhiiiit i<i “authority,” seems l<.» tlumi so odd tliat 
they oilhei- feel ('onqudled to exjdain it as the ii‘sult of hrute 
force — inventing liistory with this jairpose whmi records are 
wanting— or else to attrihute it to a- scieniilie instinct wliich 
seems to he [iresent, even if wi* iiiehnle tlie feeblest nuinitesta- 
lions of it, in iait a small iniu>>ritv of mankind. But the fact 
is that human timidity and weariness, seeking a refuge from 
ill*' peril and distraction o( its own (l(‘shvs. hegs for oliligatiou 
find^U])]ilicales f<ir autliorily. iruman nature loves law. asks 
really only for cliangc of law, change of ina.:iters, when seemingly 
asking for freedom, hut would soonest of all keep its law 
uuelianged. ll may well he that — as Bagihot said — it takes 
ages of liard and slreiinous discipline to get a ilelinite code 
generally respected and ohserved. I am far from denying this. 
I only assert that a iiatinal tendency and a keenly-felt want 
conspire to make nimi obey ve/z/r code ; the discijdine is needoil 
to give that coile ])ower as tvell as authority among men with 
whom impressions are vivid and imperious, ideas faint and 
feehle. 

Moral ndlosophy soeiua to me to have always sutferod from 
excess of abstraction. Hoflding, who stwmgly asserts the sub- 
jectivity of “good," ami with whom 1 am in general agreement, 
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lays down that there are three stiigcs in huinan conduct — the 
first in which no higher authority is rccogjiised than that of the 
momentary want, in which in fact tlicrc is no authority at all, 
but*the man does witliout control or the suspicion of a possible 
conti'ol just wliat the moment prompts him to do; this is a 
pre-ethical stage. N^ext comes the stage wliore the control of 
the momentary impulse comes from the idea of and interest in 
the iiidividiiars life as a whoh* ; this is Kgoistic Morality — 
a genuine morality, and in fact the actual source of much that 
we think excellent in eondnet, tliongli als(» I he source of imicli 
that we think positively immoral. Lastly comes a Morality 
which controls ami judges the momentary impulse by the idea 
of and interest in a Socuay — whether of the whole huinan laee, 
or of a nation, or of a sect <.r class— a Sneiety in which the 
individual nicinbcv feels liiinself iiiendy a ]>arL, and <inite 
possibly a pari much less valnabli* than other i>arts, ami 
materially less valuable Ilian all of tbmn l.ogctlier. One's 
Momentary Satisfaction, ones rersonal Well-lhnng, Soeial 
'ttVIl-Iieing — lh(?se. says IL illding, are tlai thriM^ jHissiblc Km Is 
of Comluct. To those capable of tin; iilea of ibe lliinl il 
piv'sonts itself as aullioritative over tin* second, wbili* to thn.sr 
wlio cannot rise above the second this presents ilscU as 
aulhoritfitivc over the first. Ihit no ri*asoning — says llr»lfdiiiu. 
reinimling us in this id' Aristotle — can cliang** the Kgoist into 
a I’tilitarian, or even the (’yreimic(niainlaining the soviMvignty 
of the momentary Plea.-^urc) into an Kg*)isl. AVith all this 
I .substantially agree. The fault or delieioiiey lavs in l.lie 
extreme abstiactnes.s. AVIiat i.s AV'cll-Ih-ing or WnhJj'ithrt — 
whether IV-rsonal nv Social ? Tc» one. man it is a life of study, 
to another a life of ex]duratioii, to aimthor a. life of eomincrci*, 
or niamifacturc, or invention — ami there must bo many other 
lives. In laying <l()wii condil ions »jf Por.soiial Well-lioiiig, ami 
even more in laying down conditions of Soeial Wcll-Leing, 
which is itself laigoly depciidciit on this voiy dillinvnce in 
men's i(lio.symirasie.s, wo must never forget these dil!ercma*s. 
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It is of course a coniiMou])liicc that individual Well-Jleiiig is 
not adequately provided for hy “ food, a coat, and a house,” as 
riato jestingly suggests. The appetites for knowledge, power, 
love and many otlicr things arc not tlius provided for. *But 
while wo all require tins with regard to an individual, we are 
all disposed to ttikc inu(‘!i )nore limited and materialistic views 
in regard to Social Well Being. Even Burke regarded with a 
comical awe the wish, stn ely not so very sublime, of lleniy IV 
of France, that every p(Misani might have a fowl in his pot.'* 
Here T liav(! much iile;:sur(‘. in owning my sympathy with the 
hook, my (lin'ereiices IVnm whieli first ]n*oinpted the present 
paper, I mean Jlr. Hooii' s Prit/tupw Kthica. I think he docs 
well to dwell on tlic vancty i*!* things gooil, on the imjiossibility 
of linding some object i\e eliaracterislics common to them all. 
All 1 f'ontend fm* is the gi‘ii**ial rclativitv i>r “good.” Nothing 
is good tj.\eei»l so fai as 1 or some oilier lind it “good” (how 
limliug a thing ‘ good ” ami finding it “ )>lea?aut ” differ I have 
already trie<l to .show, ai- 1 1 '•hall not n*tnni \n it). It does not, 
follow that r must deny p. be gin.ul wliat ./ do not find goo<l. 
If I am an Egoist J dieny ii. to be good — here 1 disagree 

with Mr. Moore. On the ••••nirary, if I have ivaelu^d the 
Ul-ilitavian stage of nmvi.i'ty, if J ran lake an interest in others 
for their own sakes, 1 >1 .dl ici-ogni.se as "good absolutely” ami 
something abholiiti'ly !«• be jotimoteil for tliem though not for 
me, what tliey lind g(H I. .\ jiaiitninime to me is not even 
yleusaiit much less gootl, Imt I may reganl it as ‘ gotul 
ahsulutely ” fo take a chilli !o a paiiiomiiiie. On the contrary. 

I go to a leetiire at the lb*yal Inslil-ution as a gt»od for myself, 
hut shall he.sitate befon- lekiiig a child with me. 

Finally, then, 1 am willing to admit that “good” and 
“morally good” or **gi.i»d e«imlnet;" do in a seirso contain 
u coiniuon element. AVi. it e.ommon to both is the permanent 
and authoritative .satisfaction that they givt*. But the ililference 
is profound. Sentimeiiis in eonneximi with contluet — 

I use the term in lln' widest sense — such as the feeling of 
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goodness or badiioas in other objects never give rise to. I 
have always thought there W4is much to be said for a little- 
noticed suggestion of Jolin Grote, that Ethical writers fell into 
confusion because, without knowing it, they dealt with two 
utterly dilTerent subjects — subjects which he proposed to name 
Arctaics and Eiulieiiionics. The distinction at least gives us food 
for thought, even if we decidt^ that in ])rinciplii any absolute 
divisifui of our life into an Active and l^issive j)art is inadvisable. 
The thought that prompted the distinction is the same that, 
made Adam Smith distinguish sympathy with another’s actions 
and emotions from sympathy in its current sense, the sym])athy 
tliat sliares anotlior’s jileasiires and jjains. It may well be that 
tlie former kind of symimtby is a vital .element in ^ilorality, 
while tlie latter is a slight and insignilicant (‘lenient. The 
pnjachors are wrong in saying that not nu*rely courage 
and ingenuity have value lunrause they encounter evils and 
iviiiove diflicultios, hut that convers(?Iy evils and dillicaillies 
have their valim iM^.caiise they supply a field for courage and 
ingeiinity. Tla.'re is a self-approval or ajiproval of (dhers wlaai 
in’ils are f.'Ured, a remorse' or eoiidemnation when they are 
shunned, wliieh apj»ear to me not im*n.‘ly not. to he measured 
])>' the maUU’ial advaiUa'iu of sueli courage, hut to lie (ft" a 
radically diffori'iit kind from any feeding that the (.‘ontemidation 
(.»f such advantages (*aii evoke. It is tin* fashion nowadays to 
decry asceticism ex(j(*pt so far as it slricllv nujrits its name as 
a training for meeting life’s unavoidalihj! dillicultiiis. I>ut (*veyi 
iieedl(?ss aseeticisni has a charm of its own. T think it lUTdless 
to enlarge on this to]ii(;. I will only say generally that though 
it may seem to controvert Logic. — for wiiicrli perliap-s we should 
feel les.s respect if w(' rell(.‘cted how iiiik'Ii it is the slave or the 
shadow of human language — we shall 1 k^ neaivr the truth if 
we regard “moial goodness ” as mn' f/f /n r Is, than if we nigard it 
as a species, albeit tlie most important, of the vast and motley 
genus of “ the Good.” 
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THE AIMS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF SCTEXTIFIC 
METHOD. 

H }! T. Percy Nunn. 

1 . 

liECENT psycholoj,^, reciMiL and recent speculation are 

at one in laying stress upon tlie solidarity between man's 
“ theoretical ” and “ practical ” activities. Without the impli- 
cation of ac(MJi)tance or rejection of the metaphysical con- 
tentions of “ PraLjinatisin we may usefully fall in with thi^ 
prevailinjf fashion in Thought so far as to replace the current 
static conception of Scimiee as a body of truths by a dynamic 
conception of it as a detinite pursuit. Such a conception of it 
is adopted in this pajier. Science is here conceived as a definite 
secular conative [irocess whicli may be distinguished in and 
tniced through tlie conscious life of civilisation. Only when a 
scientific “result” is thus c(msidercd in connexion with the 
whole conscious process of which it is the “end” can we 
hupe (as Mach taught us long ago) to submit it to profitable 
criticism. Since some such criticism is aimed at in this 
paper, it follows Lhal either an attempt must be made lo 
cliaracterise that i)roccas or some mirreul characterisation must 
^b(i adopted as satisfactory. As 1 do not know one which 
I can accept as altogether suitable for my purpose, tlu* 
former alternative, must be embraced. 

The statement that the conative process with which Science 
if? identilieil reaches its end only in the enunciation of 
judgments of a j'crtain chiss will probably be received without 
demur. Nor, if 1 say that these judgments refer to tin? 
Objective in exiMuience will it be complained that I am 
ungenerously narrowing their liehl. The whole “ furniture of 
earth and choir of heaven,” “ the starry heavens without and 
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the moral law witliiii are but items in the inventory of the 
Objective. At the same time, althouffii tlie Objective is here 
conceived as containing much more than “pliysical nature,” 
it lifts its limits, and does not include everything that (in 
Mr. Bradley's phrase) can be set uver against the self, anil so 
become an “object*’ of attention; not excrything that (because it 
can be thouglit of) is maintained by Mr. Moore and Mr. Itussell 
to have Being. A round square and CNilonel Newemue are 
examples of object.s of tliougbl wbicb are to be excluded 
from the Objective. We can, it WDuld seem, characterise them 
by saying tliat tliese objects lack a ciatain priority lo and 
independence of our Lbinkiiig wliieh is i.lio necessary mark and 
guarantee of undoubtiMl items ni ilu* Objective. It may i»e 
dillieult to refute the argument that (. obuiel iVewcome must have 
bad 1‘eing before 1854 or Thackeray i tuild not have thought 
of him, luit it will liaidly be maiulained that Thackeray 
discovered him “in just the sam<' sense in which Columbus 
discovered the West Indies.” Ai mosi ii could bo claimiHl (pre- 
sumably) that “the ideineiit'^ so iiii.X'd in him” sulisisted 
before Thackeray, by avJrvfiiuj ilu ni, bioii-bt them into a spi.^cial 
relation hi which tlii'y xvere not jelaicd jirior to the act, and so 
lueated ” the Colonel. • 

TIic same di.siinelhai might have hn*ii indicated hy saying 
that the Objective cniitain.s everything iliat must be “ reckoned 
with,” everything that must he con.^idered us a thHim bn* 
Imiiiau action. From this point ai view it is clear tliat^ 
although Colonel Xiiwcoinu forms no jiiirt of tin* Ohjectivi?, 
Thackeray’s conception of him din s, being a thing that lias 
iiilluenced human action on a compara lively large scale, and 
being precisely the conception it was and no other in virtue 
of its particular content, which must 1*0 distingULshciI from 
its object. Similarly, the Objectivity of my tlwutjlU of a 
i-ound square is demonstrated if it miives me to mirth or 
liecomos so irresistibly attractivo as to make me a “ case foi 
the alienist. 
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But I mil not disposed— at least without ii stru^^le— < 
to accept the position that this relevance to action is 
tlu* essence of the Objective, and not merely a property 
of it coordinate with others. My whole paper is iil a 
sense a contrilmtion to the discussion of this liurning 
ipiestion, so thiit 1 will make here only one suggestion — a 
suggestion that has probably occurred to many. If to be 
Olijeclivc means to have a relevance to juirpoRC and action, 
liow is it that we recognise material things and tlioughts 
as having that relevancM'. before the (jrairse of events has 
revealed it? Why d<» I ascribe Objectivity to the hundred 
thalers on the table, and (hmy it to the content c)f niy thought 
of a hundred thalers before 1 have attmnplod to sjumd or even 
In touc h tlieiii i The reply that it is because the former are 
like* in all ri'speids In thalers which Itfur been things “to 
reckon with*' — or u]um, wliile the hiLtev are not, is plausible 
in this sjH'cial lase, but does not seem snflieient to meet the 
general ease of tin* ivcngniiion of Objectivi* existents liefoi’e 
experience of llinir ndevanee li> action. Surely, we may letort, 
the iierception of this similavity which is the signal of 
suhscipient relevance tn action is the direct and simple 
]M‘r®e|)tion of the ]in scncc of Objectivity as siicli — a property 
which as a matter -.f fact is aecninpanied hy tlie i>roperty of 
relevance to action. 

In a somewhat similar way wo maj meet the contention 
that the Objective is that which is “ the same for all.” Upon 
tliis view the “tiiiili? centres” in which all experienee occurs, 
Ihid it at once possibh'. and lU'cessary for the ilevelopmeui of 
intercourse with other centres, *«> “po(d” a large part of their 
experieiKfe, and this eominou matter becomes the ol)jective 
wnrld, exterior to all atid the saiiui for alt. Some writers 
M. Poincare) atiributo a very great iinptulance in this 
coimexion to language, wbiidi they seem to regard as actually 
the meitns by which a " sfime for all ” eomes to exist, and not 
nuutdy the means of our becoming aware I hat it does exist. 
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Here wo may repeat otir objection that the Objective is known 
directly as such prior to the discovery tlmt it is the same 
for all. Wo may add in this csise the further objection that 
ill <ho inventory of the Objoclivc we include not only unique 
experiences in the world of physical existents — such as 
astronomical observations incapable of ^'petition — but also the 
whole world of psychical existents, whose very nature it is 
to appear in tlie “panorama** surrounding^ a single centn^ 
only. Not a single feature of such facts can be excluded 
from tlie operations of Science, yet how can they Ije regarded 
as “the same for all’*? Only, J submit, by a kind of extra- 
polation from that ]iart of the Objective — “ physical reality ” — 
which, as a matter of fact is the same for all. We must say, 
that is, of such experiences, not that being the same for all 
they become Objective, hut that being Objective 
they are regarded as the same for all, and therefore, part of 
the proper subject matter of Science. lUdng experienci*s 
whose content announces itself Jis indepemlent of the self 
of the inoment nv(?r against which they are si?t, they may l^e 
tliought of as eKjeiirring with an identical character in f*it^ 
ctmtre. They become, that is, oljeels whosi^ features, likt; 
those of “material ohjects** are capable of exact detenninaUon 
without reference to their presentation at all — although, of 
course, their position as a class of exisleiils is lixed hy their 
peculiar relation to thi* “finite centre” in which they occur. 

The actual eoiiieiits of the ()hje(jtiv«; must be reviewed .vi-ry 
brielly. “ Kveryoiie except a jdiilosopher,’* says Mi*. IhisselC 
“can see the diflenMici! hetweeii a pr>.st ami my idea of a post.” 
I ignore this iincompliniontary reservation and assume that 
we are all jirepared to admit not only that they are existents 
of different orders, but also that both have (like all existents) 
the character of Ohjectivity — the post, hecanse it wouM he the 
jjarticuLir thing which it is, even if 1 did not hapiien to sec it; 


* Itiisscll, PtUhnplfitt of MtUhemathSf i, p. ■151. 
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the idea because it would be aii idea with just that particular 
content, even if I did not happen to perceive that I had “ had ” 
it. Diliiculty only arises in tlie absence of the plain guarantee 
of “priority” which the j)erception of existence itself gives. 
In this case, to quote Mr. Kussell again, “there exists 
everywhere the greatest confusion” — confusion that can only 
be removed by the frank recognition of another type of 
(Objectivity which we may call Olytxtive stthsistaicn. If we 
think of the nundjcr 100, or of tt, or of the tangent to an 
ellipse it must be lecognised that the object of our tliought has 
a priority to oiir thinking, that entitles it to be called Objective 
in tlie same sense as existents must be called Objective. Such 
()bj(!cts of thought present themselves as features of experience 
which must be “reckoned with,” ami are not subject to our 
caprice. ^' 110 }* may not b(j obvious tc) untrained inspection 
any more than the liner <letails of a microscopic section are, 
but when once envisaged by the competent mental eye tliey are 
obscrv(Hl to hatr their peculiar features as a matter of fact, 
quite ajiait from tlie observation. In Mr. Rus.«cirs forcible 
pliriisi* such “ subsistents ” must Vie “ discovered in just the 
sjim(‘ sense in which Columbus discovered the West Indies”: — 
ilieyiiire ObjWfive subsistents. 

The Objective, -if eoiii-se, contains — and Science accepts 
ill llie outset of its task — a great deal more than the veiy 
general distinctions that liave just been made. Lack of time 
foijiids me to attemj»t more tliaii to indicate its further contents 
nuigldy by saying that they constitute the “plain man’s” 
\ iew of the world. My omission to deal with them more fully 
is more than compensated by the fact lluit I am able to ivfer 
you*to Trofessor Stout’s conviueing paper on “ rrimary and 
Secondary Qualities” ivad bidim^ this Society in 1903, with 
I lie i-esults of which I cordially agree. The main iioint of 
Ihofcssor Stout's paper is his ivluihilitaiion of the secoiidar}’ 
qualities as equally objective with the primary qualities of 
things. The explaiialion of the pre.vailing ooiitusiou upon the 
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subjeot is without doubt that subsequeut criticisiu has 
tampered liere so ooiistaiitly and for so long a time with the 
unsopliisticatcd deliverances of the “ plain mail’s** c<)nsciuusness 
that "it is not easy to ascertain precisely what those deliverances 
are. 

To take one or two simple instances. Tlie thing which is 
bright at noon, becomes grey at nightfall. Two materials 
wliose colours “ match '* in sunlight, in caridhdiglit are obviously 
discordant. To creilit these changes in colour to tlie things 
themselves is not (T submit) the consequence of “a natural 
fallacy of oi'tliiiarv thinking,** but only ap])ear.s in that 
character in the liglit of special scirntijic attempts to “explain *’ 
the pheimmena. l»iil such explanations simply .show ihal 
these objective facts are in neci‘ssary relation to *jtlier «)ccur- 
rences which may bo conceived in terms of iwimary qualities 
only. This relation does not destroy the Objectivity tif the 
phenomena in question any more than tlie douionstratimi of 
a necessary relation h(‘tween psychoses niid lu-aiii changes 
destroys the Objectivity of the formm*. 

Without further argument, then, I assume the truth of what 
I take to b(» tin* view enunciated by Trofessor Stout, ami reallirmed 
recently before us by ilr. Moore, that .secondary qualities havt* 
as imlefea.sil»le a claim as primary qualities to the Ol^jecliviiy 
which I liold that the “ plain man ** asmihes to lliem. 

Another characteiistic of tlio Objeetive i.s .so imjaatanl that 
it would demand my detaileil attention if T were not abh^ ins in 
the former case to .sul).scribe assent to the conclusions 
iiicomparaldy more competent studeiit.s than myself. 1 refer 
particularly to the admirable (jhajiters in the of 

Malhnwttlcuj in which Mr. Uussell has restatcil and conqilck'd 
the results of many thinkers on the sulijeet of .srriVs. The 
constituents of all the three ordeiv? of the Objective which we 
have recognised, may be^ considered as forming series in respect 
of many of their various char.ieters. Among the.se the stories 
which we know a.s the iiumetieal serie.s is of prime iniportanoe. 
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for through correlation of its members with terms of oilier 
series distinguisliable in the Objective, our race has advanced to 
that persistent and complicated mmsurimj, which is tlie most 
salient feature of scientific activity. 

11 . 

In attonipting to exhibit the main outline of the Objective 
as it appears to the “plain man” before the adv'ent of 
scientific interpretations, one runs tlie risk of an accusation 
of merely adding to the inhabitants of the shadowy land, 
where the “ economic man ” and the “ natural man *’ who 
enters into “social contracts” already dwell. At the least 
one may be mot by the ()bj(?ction that many or all of the plain 
man’s “ views ” are, after all, interpretations — intoqiretations 
wliich themselves at one time vepresenteil the high water mark 
of “ scientific ” investigation. Tlie olijection undoubtedly has 
force and wc must return to it later, hub the accusation may 
be evaded by the admission tliat the jilain man as such is a 
fiction in so far as he is an abstraction from within tlie wider 
self of each of ns. Much as the total outlook of mankind 
upon the world varies from C.liina to Peru, there seems to 
he a solid core o*' agreement everywhere which alone truly 
answers to the rle.*«cripLion wdiicli we have given of the 
Objective. The scientific traveller on a high plateau of the 
Aiujjus and liis native guides view in different ways the im- 
possibility of gelling ihoir potatoes to cook.* To the latter 
the impossibility i.i due to the simple fact tliat “ the ciu’sedpot,” 
doubtless owing to tlie devil in it, “ ilul not wish to cook 
pototoes ” ; to the former it is an interesting example of the 
dependence of the boiling point upon the pressure. Put 
although the whole “ situation ” may be very different in the 
two cases, there is yet a common basis of inevitable fact upon 
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which the scientist and the native (if he is intelligent enuiigh) 
can see that their “ animistic ” or “scientific” intcqyrcUdiom 
are simply embimleries. If (remembering at this point ihat 
there exists a science of psychology) we say that the “ things ” 
before our tmvellers — tlie fii*e, the pot, the lukewarm yet 
boiling water, the unsoftoned ])otatoe8 — are all of tliem 
“ constructs,” we must admit at the same time that tliey are 
incvitahlc or primimj sf/ntheses which mankind evorywliei*e 
would make from the same sensational dal-a, wliile the wliole 
situation as it exists foi* the two men is a SLCvndanj RinUhcsU 
whicli, when one’s attention is called to the matter, is seen 
not to be inevitable. Whenever the “ objects ” of attention 
dealt with in the former section must be hchl to have a 
synthetic cliaracter, only these ]»rimary synthest's were 
intended. Adopting tliis distinction we iliay siiy tliat the 
scientific process is one out of several possible altenintive 
processes by means (»f wliioh primary facts may be submitted 
to further eunstvuctioii, and it will be recogni.sed as trn»? tlial 
the object of this secondary synthesis is to make the primary 
facts Viitfllif/ib/c Jhit tin’s characteristic, though of fnnda> 
mental importance, docs not sullice to distinguish the scientilic 
from all the alternative i>rocesses contemplated. To asspri 
tliat a tiling is intclligiide nv that it lias meaning is to im}»ly 
that it forms an element in a st/strai of terms in relation. 
Thus a word— for example the word “button "—standing alone 
has meaning chiefly in so far as it is n.*eognised as lielonging to 
the English vocabulary within which it may lie cither a veil* 
or a noun. When T say, “Pray you, undo this l.utton,” the 
fact that the word i.s now brought into relation with other 
words in a definite system gives it a fuller Imt sr.iil ineomjil^te 
meaning: J may mean a coat button or a door button. Tlie 
doubt can lie resolved mily ]»y the context, that is, by the 
position of the sentence in a still wider synthesi.s. in this 
way the request, “ Pray you, undo this Inittoii," may have nil 
manner of meanings from tlie trivial one wdiicli a common 
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(lomestie context would give it, to the profound and ])atl)Oiic 
significance it has on tlie dying lips of King I-.ear * 

The point in question could Ije illustrated indelinitely, 
hut it seems necessary to note only that in every cas'e the 
“system” in whicli an element finds its meaning must ulti- 
mately lie an apperceptive system. This term, although it 
appears to have lost its fonner vogue in psychology, is, 
perhaps, yet the best available to suggest the integral, the 
vitJil connection of such systems with the past experience and 
])rcsent interests of an individual consciousness — the connec- 
tion wliicli is part of what I have already sought to suggest 
by speaking of Science ns a conative process. Xo treatment, 
in f.-K't, which isolates the eilbils that have generated Science 
fDjiii theii- psycliologioal miiim can Iiope to do justice to its 
subject, tin; true nature of which can liuly be brought out by 
|ilacing the seientilic process in its proi)er position in a Xatural 
llisDny of lu’acesscs which all aim at rendering the (.)l»jective 
iiilelligiide. (bdy l>y following sucii a motliod is it possible 
to r(Mch a clear understanding of the relations to one another 
t»r the various elements which a cross section of contemi)orary 
scieiitilic thought would exhibit. 

• AiJiong the interpret at ions of the Objective whicli »lcniand 
compari'ioM witli the scienlilie, the most imj>ortaut from the 
point «»f 'dew of distribution is ‘‘animism,” tlie system of 
l>eli(*fs upon which are based tho.se practices of “ magic ” which 
^iidt only are fouinl In-day under curiously similar forma 
among all savage races, but also have preceded the existing 
modes of tliought among all civilised peoples. Indeed, the 
researches of authors like Professor Frazerf have revealed 
fiiese ancieiil iileas siill juu’sisling widely beneath the modern 
intellecitiial surface, and have even seemed to justify a fear 
lest the depths should some day bo upturned and the results 


* Act V, scene iii. 

f .1. It. Kmzer, T/i- GolJen Uoiujh, 2nd ed., i, p. 74. 
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uf centuries of man’s toils and genius be over.wholniod. More- 
over, tliey liave shown that magic, so far from being an 
unorganised collection of bizan-e superstitions, luis every claim 
to the title of a logical intellectual system based upon funda- 
mental principles, to iv])udiato which would be at the same time 
to repudiate science.* At the base of the whole structui-e we 
find the “scientific” Principle of Uniformity, which diflei’s 
from the fundamental principle of Ix)gic, that “ of the same 
the same is always true,”f only by the addition of what wc 
may, perhaps, call an “ existence postulate ” that “ the same ” 
fur the purpose of predication actually (Xjciirs. iVs J)r. Frazer 
points out,} the princi])Jo takes tJio special form of arguments 
based either upon Similarity or upon Contiguity. Thus to 
secure the destruction of a distant foe, you procure a wax<ai 
eliigy of him, and submit it to slow-roasting or to iitlier ill- 
treatment, in the confident e.xpecUition that tlio unfortunate 
original will suiter analogous torments. Vour hn)>e sjirings. 
of course, from the Ijelief that the two eases luivi* a“enre 
of identity ” suifieieut to make the “ substitution of similars’’ 
effective. Again, if you have succeeded in wounding vtaii' 
adversary, and seek to complete your work by recovering I In* 
spearhead and allotving it to rust away, in order that he may 
simultaneously languisli and die, you arc assuming this time 
that the intimate association iHaween weap(»ii and wouml 
has set up so niuch idontily iN^twceri two siluatioiis that 
their future developments must to a large, extent Im* tl.v. 
same. 

It seems highly pndiahle that Udiel's of this eharai-iei 
arose as interpretations of uhserved faeis, siml it is most 
unlikely that they have survived through ages without ifte 
sup|Xjrt of Ittcts which have hecii tiikeii he verifiealions 
of them: there must, at least, luive l»een a wblesjiretid /#»//*/ 

* Op. aV., i, |j|i. 02. 

t Cf, Bradley, PrhinpleH of Loffir^ ]>. 133. 

J Op, ciV., i, Ui. 11, esp. pp, 10-18 and 50 vt seq. 
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tliat they “ worked.” Fmmidbj, then, the processes are 
iiriexceptioiial)le, and differ from a modern investigation 
apparently only in the mntcrml circiimsUnce that now-a-ilays 
wo should not tix upon these particular “ cores of identity ” 
in tlie situations conteniplated as Iiaving any relevance to the 
similarity between the courses of tlieir subsequent development 
alleged to be observetl. Since, however, mistaken beliefs as to 
the significance of certain elements of phenomena have been 
ccjiiimon in tlie history of Science, if we are to find an 
iSNitidul difference betweim Science and Magic we must look 
elK*where. 

We eaii find the dljIh'riUia we are seeking only by con- 
sidering the wliole primitive attitmle towards the Objective, 
the system of beliefs and interests by whieh new phenomena 
were “appereeived.” The ])rimitive lliinkiT had nut reached 
tlie clear distinctions we make between the dead world and 
our living ami conscious selves, ami yieoplcd the jibysical 
enviroimienl with active indiviflual principles whose wills had 
coiisliinlly to be reckoned with. Moreover, his attitude 
Inwards this environment was determined a jireJominaiit 
c.\tent liy ('oiisideralioiis that touehed the immediate safety 
and wellbeing of liimself and of bis tribe. To a very large 
t‘xleiit it was tiu? attitude. t»f a being who combined with 
the passions and vices of a man the terror of ihe child in the 
l»n^sence (»f the unknown. Ucariiig these two facts in mind, 
ill# failure lo di>linguisli Itetween ibe animate and the 
inanimate which made him ivgard the environment as a great 
community of In'iiigs, h»r the most i»art lo be dreaded or 
placated, and tlu^ constant pi-essuve of the iieeils of defence 
a1?d preservation, which made it necessary that SfoarfA/zq/ .s/maW 
hr we can uiidersland liis at first sight capricious logic, 
and can see the psychological force of the considerations 
wliieli KhI ultimately to lus submission to the burden of a 
rigid system of heliels and customary acts •• heavy as frost and 
deep almost a.s life.” 
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It was such a system uf interpretations ol' the Objective 
which was losing its autliority at the monientous epoch which 
we mark as that of the birth of Greek Philosopliy. Philosopliy, 
the* child of Wonder, began when advancing knowledge was 
banishing the nymph and dryjid from the world of practicaJ 
activity to tlic fantasy world of tlio ]>()et, when no longer tlie 
Ionian could 

“ Have sight of Pititeus rising fitnu the sea ; 

Or hear ohl Triton Wow his wreathed horn.” 

With the realisation of the inadequacy <)f the once Kuilicing 
explanations uf the world’s hajqieniiigs, tlierc arose the need for 
more satisfactt)ry ones, while the widening and deepening of 
intellectual interests that came with an age of (Mnnpan.tive 
])ers<mal and social Kccurity, brtmght men face to face with tlie 
old problems of cluuigt^ and decay in a 11111011 nion? general 
form. The motive of the movement, which we commonly ilalc 
from the speeulalions of Thales, was to seek es(;ape from tin* 
intellectual oppression of the wia-hl’s ceaseless 11 ux in some 
abiding reality. The animistic “moment'’ was passeil, lint 
men liad mit yet come to that lealisation of tlie gi’eat gulf 
fixed lietweeii their real stdves and jilivsical nature whii-.li is 
the distinguishing mark of the modern consciousness.* ^We 
find accordingly that tlie new dibit to nmde.r the Olijci live 
intelligible takes tlic form (»f an atteiiipl “lo give back |j» 
Xature the life of wbicJi it had been roblicd by advaiiLiiig 
knowledge .... simply by making it jMKssilJe for that^ili 
which had hitherto been .suppo.seil to reside in mvh tiling, to be 
traiisfeired to the one tiling of which all oiliers wi*re jiassing 
forms.” t Animism was rcjdaced by Hyloiuimn, 

Once more we have lo distinguish the “secular conalin* 
process ” here initiated from Science. That lluf Greeks collec.led 
material indispoiisaldt*- to the structure uf Science is not to be 


* Martineau, T^pesof Ethiml Theortf^ i, pp. 1^3, 124. 
t Burnet, Early Greek Vhlloeopheny p. 13. 
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disputed, wliatever estimate we adopt of the actual value of 
their achieviurieiits on the whole and in detail. As a result of 
recent research that estimate has uiidoulitedly tended to rise.* * * § 
We can no longer accuse them of an entire neglect of physical 
experiment, and the hite Professor Huxley, after a careful 
consideration of the existing recoiils, arrived at “ a very favour- 
able estimate of the oldest anatomical investigations among” 
them.t Burnet has, moreover, defended the hastiness with 
whicli hyj)othcises were ailvaneed upon the warrant of a very 
slciidm- bridge of facts, rc^garding tliis haste as naturally 
characteristic*, of ctarly undisciplined enthusiasm, and retorting 
effectively that the same? fault is by no nn?ajis ab-soiit from 
the history cd modern investigation.} Finally, Jowett lias 
attrilaited to these “ general notioii.s” a pejsitive value, regarding 
thcuii as “ necessary to the aj)]»reheJision of particular facts . . . 
Ilid'orc men can observe I lie world, they must be able to conceive 

it.'l 

Against those ap«)h*gios it must be maintained that, with 
eertain e.\('<*|>l ions that hanlly affect the argument, the 
sf'ientilic ” achieviMiimts of tlie (Injek thinkev.s were siiiiidv 
incidental to the search for the alddiiig n^alily which is the 
pri*dojiiinaiil charai terisiie of the whoK* intellecliial moveiueni. 
This which was true of Milesian Nature-philosophy, was still 
more oliviously true when their s]»ecuhit ions gave place to the 
moralised ” coiurpLiial investigations in lleiiig ami nec«»ming 
of H^iraelitiis and his Fleatic «>pponenls. \Vi» must maintain 
the same of Einjioiloeles, though he “ anlicipateir* the theory 
of organic evolution, ilumgii his pi^dfiara were the direct 
ancestors of the modem elements, ami lliough his ‘‘mechani- 
ill wliich, besides these only the 

* iSVc Mach, SdahY ttj Mrdonn'r.% 2inl Kiig. ed., App. I. 

t On rertain Zi/verx lUfrihutM to Arhtoth iii S*‘o'n*r. muJ CdtufC^ 
p. 103. 

t Burnet, op. ctt., p. I'U. 

§ Inti'CKiuctioii to the Thnaeuf: Diahivu^iy iv, p. 41(5. 
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forces of J^ove hikI Hate play their jMirt, may not so. fancifully 
be compared with the object of physical science as conceived 
(for example) by irdinholtz.* To be brief, not even the 
elaborate systems of .Democritus and Aristotle can be exempted 
from tlie general sLatemenl that we are dealing here with 
attempts to render the Objective intelligible which, on the. 
ground of an essential dilference in the whole “situation,’’ 
must bo distingiiislied fn)m S(‘ience.t To justify this statement 
fully would obvuJiisly retiuire much time that 1 must ask 
to be foigiven for stating dogmatically a contention the pl■inci])l(^ 
of whicili you will, I hope, he inclined to admit without 1‘urtlier 
argument. 

For the same reason it is impos-sihle to do more than 
illustrate the fact that my contention also holds good of many 
muderii tliinkers, who have yet made con Lril ail ions to tln' 
fabric of Seieiu'c «>f fundamental iniportaiiiM*. In the lasi* of 
these niodern.s llie indivitlual systems of ideas l>y wliich nbji*e- 
tivo facts were apperccived w(.‘ie <loniinaled by theological as well 
a.s philo.<o])liical cleiiienis. Thus Descartes when, to cniii]»b*ie 
his philosophical system. In* turns his attention lo the Metnal 
particulars of ilie behaviour of the /v.s- /■.//# diMhuH\s (in au 
imperfect form) the modern doctrine of the L'oiiserval»ou of 
Moiiientuiii from considerations of the pcrfeclion of (built A 
little later Leibniz <*ovrects the detic;icncii‘s of this prinei|»lc, 
pointing nut that I)(*scarles had neglected to oi).scrviMlial. llic 
direction as well as tlie <[uamity of “force" (iiiuincntiTlii^) is 
coiiservetl. Our interest fastens on his funher remark that if 

* Uehti' ilia EfhaliHmj ih,' Kt^afu Kiuleitlnl,£,^ p. 6 : “ Die Natinvi- 
selieijuiiigeii zui'iiL'kzufiiliren auf [Alatmc uiidj iiiiveraiiilci'liolie, 'jTlizi**- 
hende unci abstcjsseiidc K i-iif if?.'* 

t Qf, Plato’s view that “th«j iiioveinents i»f '<lai*s aiv only hnl 
diagi-anis illu.straliiig the truths of idwd astroinuiiy,'’ m* .Aristotle’s 
conception f»f laws valid only “fV* to wdXv,' witli (hililro’s nuivietioii that 
unbiassed investigatiuii of matter will explain all apparent anoiiialk's in 
its behaviour. Weston’s trans., p. 3.] 

I Descartes, PrimliAa VkUuHophift^^ 2nd part, g:5(i. 
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Descarti^s had noticed the fact, “ he would have fallen into iiiy 
System of I*re-estahlislied Hannony.” * 

But for the illustrations most suitable to my purpose 1 
must direct your attention to the writings pf Keppler : for tfie 
student who picks his way disercetly through Frisch's monu- 
mental editioiif of the Omnia OfHra of that heroic astronomer, 
will gain as his reward a vivid idea of how profoundly the 
whole “ situation in which Objective facts are actually central 
is determined by the character of what T have already called 
the “embroidery”; and will, moreover, catch sight of the 
human spirit at the [irecise moment of one of its most iiitei'est- 
j ng metamorplioscs. 

Kcp])ler ])egiHS (in tlie Miisltruna CotiMOf/mphicuia, 1590) 
as an mithusiastic young convert to the lieliocentric doctrint* 
of Copernicus. He defends the iu*av theory on the ground 
of its suiieiior siinplicitv, not hlrn vntnubi^ its siin])licity as 
a (b'sci'iptum of the facts hut its /w/Z and iiiericorious simplicity 
as an atdual crealivi; ]ilan. 

“ Amat [Xatura] siniplicitatein : aniat unitatem. Xuiupunn 
in i[is!i (pncrpuini oiii^suin aul Mipcrlluiim extitit: at saepius 
una res multis ab ilia destinalur efl'cctibus.” { Due form of 
orbit, ilien, should bt* i U\ snilice for all the planets, 

iusteail of tlie do]»hnahly diverse nrbils of the Flolemaic sy.stein. 
In the s]arit llins indienLed he j»n)eeeils lodeierinine the reasons 
why the s<ilar system eoidd not hut be jaecisely as it is. First 
welj;i»rn why a comhinalion of curves and linear distances (from 
the Sun) shuidd Iso exinbited : “ <)uanlitaleni autem Deus ideo 
ante omnia existere vnluit, nt essel c-iirvi ad rectum com- 
paratio/’§ Moreovei, lliese <!iirves will lie upon s]iherieal 
surJWffes so as to (?x'.anplify *lie Trinity: '* [Imago] Falris seiliee! 
in centro, Filii in superlieie, Spirilus in ae^ualitaio 
inter imnctnm el ainbiium.'Ti 

* I«eibiii/., 5$ 80 ; 7/ifWAvv, §61. 

t Keppler, Omnia (/jufru, ed. Frisch. Fraiikfovl, ISoS 71. 

+ Cap. I, p. 113 (Vol. I. Ilf Fri.'W’hs ed.). 
i5 Cap. II, p. 122. |i 
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Similarly there must have been the best of reasons for tlic 
ciioice of the particular dimensions of the orbits, the general 
principle being, “ Nefas est . . . . quiccpiain nisi pulcliemmuin 
facere eum qui esset optiinns.*’* So it was inevitable that the 
Creator should lay the foundations of the planetary worlds in 
accordance witli the ideas lie would gather from His contein- 
platiou of the Tive rcrfect Solid Figures, linagine the sphere 
of which the circular orbit of Saturn is a ceutrjil section, to be 
circumscribed about a cube, then the sphere which contains in a 
similar manner the orbit of Jupiter will he inscribed within this 
cube. Xext, within the sphere of Jupiter let a regular tetra- 
liedron be inscribed : tins will in turn circiiniscrilH* the sphere 
of ilars. Thus we reach all the planets in turn, finding it 
obvious that ^laii — finis et mundi et omnis creation is — should 
have his liabilation in the midst of the planetary host, three 
celestial bodies guarding his path without, three (inelnding the 
Sun) within.t 

Sn far you will agree, the eonrse of Kej)pler s investigation 
lias exiini»lilied my remark that. /ormnJhi, non-scientiiic 
attempts to render the ()l»jective inlelligible may not diflcr 
from those which are adinitUMlly sc.ieiitilie. We have the 
usual primary OI»j»*ctive l»asis anil lla* usual seeoiida*y con- 
struction — the Ohjei-tivi! fads qualified hy an “ hyp«.»thesis.” 
Ihit the secondary consinu tion here **xliihiteil (yen will olijirt) 
is ojie that is capal»lc (»f of luiMlictlng new 

Ubjedive facts whicli contrilniled iiolhiiig to the deternfiiylion 
of that constriielioii. The relative dislanees of the plan(?ts 
from the sun in Kcjiplci s system are open to ealeulalion ami 
comparison with data of o)i.survation. Kepplcrs theological 
prepossessions do not iirevmit him from recognising tlii^^lvufh 
in the clearest manner. “ Transeamus modii/' lie says, *’ail 
airoatifiara or’oiuin astronoiniac cl dcinoiistratioiH's geonietricos ; 
quae nisi consentiant, proeul dubio omiieii praeeedimltau operaiu 


* Clip. TI. 


t Tap. IV, p. 1*28. 
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lusenimis.”* So llie njlativc radii of the spheres imprisoned 
ill this coinplieated way between the regular solids are com- 
puted, and the i-esults compared with the estimates of Co])tirnicus. 
The concordanee is practically perfect ! t * 

In 1600 Keppler left his chair at Gratz, and received from 
Tycho Bralie that introduction to the Eiiipeior Kuclolpli which 
led to consefpieiices of the first importance in the development 
of Science. Brahe died in the same year, and the Imperial 
iiiatliematician inherited his splendid collection of observations 
on the planet Mara. In IGOO appears the famous trcatisi^, 
Dc Mvtihus Stelhic MttrtiH, in which he sets forth with the 
delightful long-wiiidedness of a leisurely age the results of his 
patient study of these (fata. After the fashion of a day when 
philosophers reasoned even of Ethics more fjeomdrko, Kep]>ler 
prefixes to his work a collection of A riumofn 'pki/aim lU motihva 
atellanun. These are of the highest interest for they betray 
a complete change (simre the MjfMt nani. Co>iiiioffrophiohii) in 
the astronomers attitmU^ towanls his facts. To determim* 
the particulars of the orbits of the planets we are no longei’ 
invited to consider that they mu.st move ‘^ad majorem ].)ei 
gloi iam : luotus a spalio deiKmdel ; jdanelae aguntur vi naturali ; 
vis matrix <ipus habot propagatum a fonte ceu eftuxu”: are 
among the startling "axioms” that meet us. 

The body of the work is largely oceirpied by Kcpplor’s 
famous chMiionstration that the orbit of Mars instead of being 
a cirgje, as the prep«)Ssession in favour of "perfection” had 
hitherto compelled him to suppose, i.s aelually an ellipse t>f 
which the .sun occupies one focus. It will iiitere.st us more to 
attend to the reiiiarkahle change in his whole attitude towards 
the,i>hjective nj)on which 1 have already remarked. We find 
the evidences of this change most jiromineiit in the introdne- 
tiuii and the later chapters of the treatise. Cr lu'af tjifr Ir 


* Vii\K xni, p. us. 

f Table in XIV, p. 151. 
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premier pas qui tmite, and when Keppler luis once heeu com- 
pelled to the seeondaiy construction that is to make the 
primary facts intelligible in a disinterested study of those facts 
tlfemselves in their quantitative determination, he travels fast 
towards a characteristically “ modern ” ])oint of view. Since 
the ])lanets no longer move in cireJes they must i-esign with 
these the crystal spheres in which since the days of l*lato they 
have boon “(]uiring to the young-eyed cherubim.” These 
destroyed, what is to guide a planet’s motion ? The anima 
mtijudi remains, it is true, and Keppler, like his great con- 
temporary Gilbert, finds nothing objectionable in the concep- 
tion. He had, in iact, used the admitted existence of the 
anuna intnidi ns an aigunient against the Ptcdeiiuiic orbits, 
inviting his readers to pity tlie condition of the ilistracted world- 
souls who in that coTn])licaied systmii “.ad tani miilta rospict*re 
jubeutur ul planetam duobus ]K*rmixtis motibiis inveluintl”* 
Similar eoiisiderntion.s seem to ileter Ktqqdor from assigning 
to the inriiKfJ mundl the ]>crpotual solution of tins mathematical 
ditticulties incidental to following an elliptical path round an 
eccentric sun. He looks elsewhere for a means (»f, at lea.^l, 
lighleiiiiig the world-.sours burden and finds what he wants 
■iriflilu the Ohjcctirr iM/ in a new t'orieejition of tin* as 
foils mot ns. This conception has not 1 10011 reached witlnjut 
external .suggestion, ami when we mCM?t the idirase orhs rirfnfis 
trtfctorlo we arc left in no doubt as to th(^ source t)C ibaL 
suggestion. Kepjdcr lias Immui muling the newly-jmliltejicd 
treatise JJc Mar/udr^ liy GillKut, of (’oIcI»e.ster, the fatlier of 
Experimental Science, and has fastentMl upon the fniilful 
analogy between magnetic and sUdlar jibenomena. The first 
result is a “ true doctrine of gravity ” which points direcliy. to 
tlie completer doctrine of Newton. Eepeating the arguimuYl 
given above in connexion with the tniima wundi Keppler 
assorts the impossibility “ ut forma lapulis movenilo corpus suum 

* Introd.^ ]). J49 (Vol. 3 uf FrUch’s ed.). 
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quaerat punctuiii matliematicum aut inuiKli modiuiii.”* Ou the 
(soiitrary, “gravitas est aflfectio coi‘poi*ea miitiia inter coguata 
rsorpora ad uiiitioiieiii seu coiijunctioiioiii (tiuo rerum ovdinc ed 
facvltas mmjiieticfi) ut inulto iiiagis Terra traliat lapideiri quatn 
lapis petit Terram.*’t There are, iV is true, dilliculties in the 
application of tlie analogy. The investigations of a Galileo were 
necessary before a Newton could see that the muon is ac'tually 
and always falling towards the earth. For Keppler the 
difficulty is to account for tlieir remaining apart : “ Si Luna el 
Terra non retinorentur vt animnli ant alia alvjua. wqviiivUcidi 
. . . Terra ascenderct ad Lunani . . . Luna deseenderet 
ad TeiTiini . . . , ihique jungerenlur.”{ 

The wonls italicised in this passage illustrate at once 
Keppler’s willingness to retain the conception «»f the naima 
•innmli and his growing jirefeience for a fncnltaH eorjurretf to 
ii/arnltas aninfaliH if the former can make the facts intelligible. 
We may leave the consideration of the development of his 
ideas at the pi»iiit where he reaches a ‘Secondary construction ” 
of the facts (»f tlie stellar tihscrvations suggested altogether by 
such material analtigi'-s. lu this concei>tion the planetary 
mijveiiients an? asciiberl a tw<j-fohl “virtue*' — one of the 
planet aiul one of the sun. That of the planet is compared 
with the work of oais in rowing, t hat of the sun ti» the stream 
<»f the river. Ami so we reach the all-important conclusion, 
in wliich the soundn.ess of this conci*\»tion is baseil u\»on the 
solid ^x]»i'rimi *11 lal results of Gill>ert: “ tiuale tliiinen, talis remus. 
Khimeii esi species immateriata virtutis in Sole magneticae. 
hhiin igitur el remus de magiiete ([ui[»piani liabeat { Quid si 
ergo cori)or.i \»lauetan\ni (uunia sunt ingeutes quidam nauudi 
niiVjjK'tes I)e Terra (niio ex i»lanotis, Cui»ernieo) non cst 
dfihium. IVobavit id Gulielmus (5ilbortus.’'§ 


* lilt roil., p. ViO, 

t Ittfroi/., p. lol. 

t Jhid. 

§ Pars Quiirtii, Cap. LVil, p. 3vST. 
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It will be noted that Keppler's final conception of the 
planetary system is fm'mally less satisfactory tlian the earlier 
one — since it fails to suggest quaiibitative dcteriiiinations by 
wlfich it could be ventied. At the same time it will, 1 ho])e, 
be agreed that when, at some moment between 1600 and 1609, 
Keppler, wrestling with Jlrahes records, forgot his ]>ious pre- 
possessions in his aiLxiety to understand tlie beliaviour of Mais 
Jov the mice of uneleestaudhtf/ it, he ado])tcd for the lirst time an 
attitude which was genuinely “scienti lie.” The diffveentia of 
Science, then, as a Cronative process whose aim is to render the 
Objective intelligible is the presence of no motive except tin? 
iksire to render it intelligible — particularly in its ^uautitJitive 
determinations. Xo jihilosophical leanings, not even tiie desin; 
of power over Xtature for which Hacon was willing to be her 
minister ciin be admitted beyond the “.margin ” of the a])per- 
ceptive aixia in which the Objective farts are central. Tin* 
scientific attitude is essentially that of the who, drinking 

to the next great discovery, collided with their toast the liojn* 
that it miglit never lie of any use to anybody. 

1 need hardly say lliat Keppler does not provide us with 
the fir.st example on I’ecord of the scientitic attitude. ^lacli 
holds that the heginniiigs of Science are to be found iu the 
descriptive coijnnunicatioii.s of the ]H’<K;ess(».s of the craft made 
by older members of a guild to beginners.* S*) llbliding,t 
with trutli, says that “the api^earance of a Leonanlo or a 
Galileo J is only comiuvhensible when taken in conin^^on 
with Italian industry.” lUit industrial ])Uisuils, I suggest, 
can never do iiiore than supjdy the which forms the 

starling point for the scientific jjroccss which follows only from 


* Mnoh, Sricio.ti of p. -1. 

t Hotrding, Jlial. of Mod*'m PhUmoyhy, i, p. 161. 

J Cf. the upuniijg words uf Galileo's own Dialogues : “ Tlie constjint 
employiiieiits in your famous arsunal of Veiiiee, and oNpecially those 
relating to wluit we call Mechjinics, seem to me to alfoiil, to a sia-culative 
gening a large field to phi]oso]jliise in.” (Tr. Weston.) 
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a specitic attitude? towards that ex]»erience which I have tried 
already to cliaracterise. Jiist as J. A. *S}Tnoiids has shown us 
that in the epoch of the CruHsidcs and dominant Scholasticism 
the Latin songs of tlie Wandering Students “gave clear ahd 
artistic utterance ” to a “ hold, fresh, natural, and pagan view 
of hunian life*’; so, doubtless, ever and anon men of intellect 
turned aside from the theologico-]»hilo8ophical studies of their 
day t<» the task of rendering intelligible objective facts in 
which they took an immediate interest and delight. Surdi a 
one. in part, was lioger Jiacon, sucli a one was his master, 
l*ete.t of Maricourt,* such a one ])re-eniinently was Tjconardo 
da Vinci wIkj, thongli his discoveries do not appear actually to 
have ailcclcd the course of Scumicc, left among his remarkable 
m!iiius(?rii>ts a presentment of the scnentilic Jittitude which can 
hardly be improved. I conelutle this section by quoting a 
typical expression of his <»])inion :t “ In dealing with a scicnitific 
problem I first arrange several experiments, since my ]»urpose 
is to «letermiiie the }troblein in aci oidance with experience 
anil then to show why the bodies are conipolled so to act. 
That is the method wliich must he I'nllowed in all researches 
upon the phenomena of Nature. It is true that Nature as it 
wen‘ l»egius with reasoning and ends witli experience, but 
neverlhidess, vr must begin with cx]K?rienee, and by means of 
it strivi* Idler the discovery of Trutli.” 

“Ilie inter]ireUn’ of the wonders of Nature is exiH?rience. 
. ■ must consult ex|MM*ienee in the variety of cases and 
ciri iimstances until wo can draw from them a general rule 
that is enutained in them. And for what purpose are these 
mlos good ^ They lead us to further investigations of Nature 

whom Cf illjert of Oolfhi*.sU*r wasmudi iiulohted See in Bridges* 
edition of Biicoirs Opn» J/ii/jm, ISOT-inoO. 

t FiDm Grothe, Jj^onurdo da Viioi aho ln^enleur \n\d Philosophy 
Iferliii, 1874, p. 22. Cf. the following passage : “Le me ]KU'e ehe quelle 
sclen7.e sieno vane e pienc di errori, le quali non aono nati dalf ex^wrienza, 
nuulre di ogni certezza, e chi non terminano in iiota experienza.* 
Prammniti littenme filosojdtwiy p. SM. 

L 
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and to creations of art. They prevent us from deceiving 
ourselves or others by promising results to ourselves which are 
not to be obtained.” 


III. 

A “ natural historj' ” of the more sustained attempts tliat 
humanity has made to render the Objective intelligible — that is 
to give it a place in a detinito apperceptive system — would lead 
us, tlien, to the conclusion that its differentm is not, as has 
been frequently supposed, a peculiar method, but simply and 
solely a definite attitude of the “ Self of the moment ” towards 
the Objective, a definite diameter of the system by which new 
elements are “ apperccived,” a character only to be expressed 
by saying that this system is dominated by a permanent 
interest in the particulars of the Objective as sucli. The next 
chapter in our natural history would examine in turn the 
various special attempts to make the Objective intelligible whi(*.h 
are included in the genus *'scienti(ie.” Such an exaniiimtion 
would, 1 submit, bring out the fact that it is ditiicult to declare 
any concept essentially iiicapalde. of mediating a scientific 
interpretation of tlie Ohjective to .some thinker. Thii.s it has 
already been pointed out that Kcppler in liis ‘■scienlilic” 
period did not shrink from continuing to utilise the conccplioii 
of the anima mnndi A less violent but essentially similar 
example is the use of tlie concept of v-ffnar in tlic .sense of 
transeunt action — a notion witli which wime scientific thqikcrs 
liavc entirely dispensed, while to others it is of cardinal impoil- 
ance. Facts of the same onhir are the marked preference 
of Weber and hi.s Continental .schoul for the coiict‘pt of 
action at a distance and the equally marked preference o6 the 
British school for tlie conccfpt of an intervening medium a.sNi 
means of rendering action at a distance intelligible, ^.specially 
illuminating in this comu'xion are tlie well-known facts that 
iMaxwell based hi.s iinmensely important eleclro-inagiuitic 
theory upon the concept of a " displacemcJit ” to which it is 
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impossible to assign a definite meaning * while Lord Kelvin, 
speaking on the same subject said, " As long as I cannot make 
a mechanical model all the way through, I cannot understand, 
and that is why I cannot get the electro-magnetic theory 
of light.’'t An almost better illustration is afforded by 
Mr. McDougall, wlio not only conceives his " neurin ” as a fluid, 
but defends his practice in an excellent note} by arguments 
essentially the same as those 1 am advancing. Finally, it is 
clear, that this doctrine of the relation of the scientific concept 
to the primary facts does not exclude the concept of “end” 
from the investigator’s armoury of interpretative weapons and 
so admits the methodological propriety of the practice of 
“ nco-vitalists ” such as Ciingo and liindefleisch. Our doctrine, 
moreover, has a normative value. It declares that a concept 
whicli is to render given primary facts intelligible must be formed 
as a reaction upon the stimulus of the presentation of those 
facts in their iietucal determinations. While it admits, then, 
the aid of any concept borrowed from any other context it 
refuses to allow objective facts to be annexed simply in order 
to widen the territories of an aggressive theory, and still less to 
permit tlieir prinid ftwk deliverances to be ignored through a 
l)ias hi favour of any particular typo of interpretation. Thus 
“ electricity ” ami ** neuriii ” may both be legitimately conceived 
as fluids, but tlie ])liysicist is nut to rule the concept of 
“ interaction” or of a “ soul ”§ out of court, and still less is he 
to ij^iise to entertain evidence, in favour of “ telepathy. "|j 

The only restriction upon the secondary coustructiou is that 
its form shall he determined by the actual particulars of the 
primary facts. This condition limits the usefulness of such a 

See Merz, Op, « ii, 93. 

t Quoted by Waiil, yttUimliitii aM Afjnosti'wn^ i, p. 119. 

{ McDougall, “The Pliysiologioal Factors of the Attention Process,” 
Mind, N.S., No. 43, p. 350. 

§ Cj\ James, /*r, of Psych,, i, p. 137 ; McDougall, Pkysioloyicol 
P^yckoloffy, pp. 8 e( setp, p. 78. 

II As at least one very distiiiguislied scientist is I'eported to have done. 
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conception as the amma mundi or the “end” to a phase in the 
development of knowledge of the facts when the paiticulars are 
not capable of full detenu ination.* * * § At such a time such a concept 
as Vitalism may legitimately be used “as a comfortable halting 
place where the reason may be Liid to rest on a pillow of obscure 
ideas ” when tliere is “ danger of premature and, thei'efore, 
inadequate physico-chemical explanations of the pheiionieiia of 

life.”t 

I am aware that in view of the vigorous and important 
attack upon “ hypothesi's ” made hy writers of such eminence 
as Ostwald { my defence of them will a])pear reactionary. I 
venture to think, however, that Ostwald fails to distinguish 
between the /r«/ value and the value of hyj»otheses. 

Hypotheses, such as Maxwell’s displacement, the weight of a 
nioleeule, (d(.*ctrons, tlie carlxai-tetrahcdroii, mitropy, heat, itself, 
may not be trrijkdtle ami, therefore, Iiave n*7 real value, but 
their psychological value as “ leading us to furtlier investigations 
of Xature'’ and prompting to fivsh determinations of tlie 
Objective may be immense. Ostwald's assertion that scieutilic 
advance has Uikeii phice in spite iA\ and not hy means of, 
hypothe.sis§ is, at best, a half truth. It is true that iiypotlieses 
have temporarily delay(!d the progress of Scfience in some ^>arti- 
cular field, but wlieii they have disapj>eared they have geniTally 
heel] deviaired l^y their own chihlren — objective determinations 
to which tliey led. To maintain tliat tla^se ihderininalioiis 
would liavtJ been made without the hypotheses — for exii^qih* 
that Maxwell, without the ennce]>t of electro-maguetic 
displacenumts in the field around a varying current would have 
thought of locating at points in the field the disembodied 
relations cxpresstal hy his diflereiitial equations, the iiuinipujii- 

* Cj\ for “end,” lioyce (rilisdii, Plitfomplihd Intmlndiov to 
p. 53. 

t Pn>f. lleriiig, quoted hy MeDoiig;dl, he, rit. 

J Ostwald, I'orfemnffe/t nher jXatnqj/iifosophie^ X, psj). |ip. 2ll~2ir>. 

§ Ostwald, ojf. cit.y p- 225. 
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tion of which led Hertz to discoveries of the highest importance, 
seems itself to he an indulgence in hypothesis of a thoroughly 
unwari-antable character. The point of OstwahVs ohjectioii to 
a hypothesis— a Bild* usihI to make the phenomena intelligible 
— is that the JHld will invariably contain elements which are 
not present in the original oliservatioiis. There are two answers 
to this o1)jeetLon. in ^tbe first place it may be urged that this 
projjcrty of the hyj)otiiesis is that which above all makes it 
valuable. The portion of the Objective under investigation 
must l>e the seat of other relations than llmse “ apperceived ” 
by the conception, and it is already probalile that the original 
analogy will extend tc» the otlujr pro|>crlies of the concept 
whose correspondence with jiropcrties of the Objective under 
cxaininatum has not yet been established. Thus “a descriptive 
theory of this kind does more than serve as a vehicle for the 
clear cxpr<*ssion of well-known results, it often renders 
ini]Kjrtaut services by suggesting the i»ossibility of the existence 
of new plienomcnu.'’'i‘ 

In the second jilace, i»bysicists arc sensible of the aid 
they receive fioni such a descriptive hypothesis, that they do 
not tliscard it c'veii when it is recogni.sed as containing elements 
actmdly inconsistent with known Objective determinations. 
The c,oncejftion of the el her as a friclionless fluid passing among 
the molecules of niatter •*niore lrt*cly than the wind through a 
grove of tiees," has b.*oii none the less useful because incom- 
palitble with tin.* rigidity which the facts also seem to ilemand. 
Ultimately, of course, .^iieli incompatibility will not be lolorated, 
but its very presenee .sets a further problem — the replacement 
of the ineonsisleiit hyi»othests, both having reference to the 
/f* 

* “ Dass .... iiiaii iliiivh die Ijeiuitziing di*s 15ildos in die Darstelluiig 
dor Ei*scbeiiniiig lieHUiiidllLoili' hinoinbriiigt, die doin llildo angohdren, 
iiicht aber tier Ei'scliuiuuiig *<elhsl,‘’ op. p. 212. 

t l*rof. J. J. Tlu»insiiii, iiiti'iHliiciiig his conception of the “Faradiiy 
tube^’iisaii alternative to Maxwell’s “displaceineiil. ' Ikx'mt Raeurchei 
04 Elet^trioity and p. I. 
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same province of Objective fact by another which shall do 
justice at once to all its elements. Such a complete corre- 
spoiidence between the elements of the descriptive hypotlieses 
and of the province of the Objective is, of course, the ideal 
of the scientific pi’ocess to which the successive concepts by 
which it is sought to render the facts intelligible approach, as 
Mach says “asymptotically.”* Were it attained the “picture” 
and the “object” would coincidcf and we should liave “a 
complete systematised representation,” “a complete synoptic 
[ilbcrsMtlklm] inventory of the facts of tlie province ” of the 
Objective fi’ee from the extraneous elements that hypothesis 
admittedly introduces.t When this consunimation has been 
reached in any department of Science, descriptive hypotheses 
will still liave a psychological value for the purposes of 
exposition and assimilation. Meanwhile they will continue to 
play an indispensable i)art in the comjuest of the Ol»jective 
whether in definite formas I/)rd Kelvin's “mechanical model 
all through,” or a vague form like Maxwell's “ displaciunent,” 
being, as it were, dr, rephr without which great systems 

of leasoning cannot be built, just as transitmt ones retpiire the 
aid of shadowy visual, auditory or kinaistlu*tic images. 

Finally it may be pointed out that it is of small con- 
sequence to the progress of the special sidenees wlielhev the 
investigator attaches real value to his hypol hesis, or wind her ht‘ 
recognises that it is merely psychological. LotjI Kelvin ami 
Principal IJiieker are quoted by I)r. Ward § a.s exami»lefH.ol' 
the former class, holding that in the other and in at<ans ami 
molecules we have realities beliind the veil of iihemaneua. 
while Maxwell in his attitude towards his earlier inutlel of the 


Mach, Principkn der WUnnelehre^ 1900, p. 40 J 
t “ Weim BiM und (jIvgiMistaiid iu alloii Stiickeii iihcrdiistiiiiiiitcu, so 
wiiren sie i?bcn dassdhe, <1. h. mail kaim eiiie Erciehoiiiuiig volkoiunicQ 
niir durch sich selhst abbildeii.” Ostwald, op. cit.^ p. i\ i. 

I Mach, loc. di. 

§ Ward, op. cit., i, pp. 113 and 30f>. 
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ether,* Wollaston, Davy, Liebig and Faraday in their attitude 
towards Dalton’s atoms, are given by Dr. Merzf as examples of 
tiie second. It seems probable that in the me of the latter 
class of investigators their attitude towards their conception is 
rhythmic, at one time yielding to a temporary belief in them, at 
another time criticising them as from an external point of view. 

Whenever in the foregoing allusion has been made to the 
fully determined particulars of a province of the Objective, it 
is highly probable that my hearers will have assumed that 
quantitative or at least numerical determinations were intended. 
It is (i commonplace that Science only moves with security 
wheiv slie can measure. Quite recently we have seen this 
truth demonstrated anew in the held of Biology, where Pro- 
fessor Karl Pearsoi4 has so brilliantly illustvatLMl old Roger 
Bacon’s dictum that Mathematics is the “gateway and key 
Ut all other Sciences”; while, doubtless, even before Egyptian 
priests began to survey the lamls left ilry after the inundations 
of the Nile, men felt the ajipliwaion of number and measure to 
the spatial world to he natunil ami obvious. 

But us Mr. Russell ha.s shown, if A is 12 inches and B 
24 inches from 0, there is ivally an idemeni of convention in 
IheAimiliar assertion that B’s distance from 0 is twice as great 
as A's.§ Those distances are delinite relations which cannot 
strictly l>e idenliKed with the relation of one number to 
another. The fuller trutli is that it is possihle, since the 
mMnbers form a “ continuous .series,” to correlate every position 
on the straight line 0 B with a single iimul»or, while there is a 

* “1 ilo not bring it. forward as a mode of citunection existing in 

iiatuiv It is, however, «'i iinKlc of eoniiectiun wliich is niechaiiicaUy 

.*tinceivaV>le and ejisily invest igat«*il .... so tliat I venture to sjiy that 
:iny one who understands the pii'visional anti temporary character of this 
hypothesiH, w'ill tind himself rather hel|»iul than hindered by it in his 
search afte-r the true inter[irotiititiii of the phenomena.'' Coilectcd Papers^ 
i, p. 480 ; ipioted by Mer/., np, ii, p. 8;j. 

t Alerz, op, vit.j i, p. 418. 

I Pearson, The (/mtinmr of :ind eil., and elsowheiv. 

§ Op, vit,t !*• 
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practical coiiveiiioiice in arranging the “ oiie-one correlation ” 
in such a way that if the distance the spatial relation 
itself before the advent of iiieimureiiient) between 0 and A is 
e(pial to that betwccjii A and 1>, the dillerence between the 
numbei*8 assigned to 0 and 11 is twice the difleraice between 
those assigned to A and (). 

By the simple device of measuring with the foot rale, we 
are able to overcome the diiliculty that dillerent perceived 
distances between A and B have yet the same “ representative, 
value,”* that is, refer to the same real distance. Much the 
same holds good of such conceptions as temperature and 
weight. The same body at the same time may he pionounce<l 
hy two diilerent por.sons to he Iiot and cold, a result wliich is 
taken to mean not that the thing is botli hot and cold, but that 
the felt hotness and ccddiiess are simply diilerent repri'SiMilalives 
of the same objective value. It a thermometer is ]>laced in 
contact with the l»ody it is taki*n for granted that the dillcrt'iit 
po.sitions of the surface of the mercury are each cnrrelati^d 
with one objective coiidiliou of the body. Thus if the lliermo- 
meter gives the same reading in the wind as it tloe.s behind a 
screen, then the air, allliougli it feels cold(.*r in the opt*ii, must 
really be in the .^ame objcctivi* condition, liave, as l>jyle 
vividly expre.s.^es it, the .saiiie ftinjur, in both placc.s.t If imw 
we “graduate” tlie .stem t»f llie llun’iiumielcv ujion llie fut»t-nde 
method, we sliall have a .seric’s of uuhiImts correlaleil with the 
various “tempers” or lempeialures i;f Llie body. In lliis «Vse 
the slalcmiciit that one dilfeivnci; of tempcraluie is dmihle 
another ha.s obviously still more «>f tin? coiiveniiomil cliaijicier 
than we noted in the case of distances, { for wv, havi* no 


* Stout, Proc. Anst. Sor., lOOa, »•</. 

t ^riiis problem is (lisr;iisse<l by IJnylc* in his Hj'ptu'lmentol oj 

Cold, 1GC5, First Di.scoursf j a/so p. oi;j. The eoiieiusiiai may he riaiiiied 
iis a prwf of oiiv contention that hotness and coldness ;ire olijeetive 
qualities of things. 

i Kelvin’s “iilisohite thermoiiietric scale” seeks to avoid this 
conveutionality, but i.4 tcchriieal for discu.i.sion here. 
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method of decidnig that the diffei’ence between temperatures A 
and 13 is equal to the difference in the case of B and C com- 
parable with the use of tlie foot-rule in spatial iiieasurerneni or 
of the pendulum in lime detorminatlon. 

When a hot boily is placed near colder ones it gets colder, 
they get hotter. These ])riinary facts become intelligibLf — are 
systematised — l»y tlie tliought of a transference of “ some- 
thing’’ from the one to the other. This something is hccU, 
Black,* who matle such iiiqiortant conquests for Science by 
means of this concept, was one of those who arc able to keep 
on tlieir guard against the dangers wliicli Ostwald sees in the 
Bilil. He declines to tbrin any delinite cjjiiception of the 
relation of the heat to the sulistance wliicli occupies the same 
s^xice, on the ground that no Olijective facts arc before liim to 
justify his doing so. But if heat is rcganled as a substance at 
all, the “ amount ” of it wliii’.h ivacbi^s the cold bodies must be 
Lliouglit of as cMjual to that which left the hot body. Tlie 
problem is si*t llieielbrc! of finding “something constant ** at 
l»oth ends, so to s|Mjak, <if the traiisiuition. If a steady iiaine is 
the source of heat,” it is impossihlc nut to siip]»ose that the 
“quantity of heat” leaving the tlame ]ier minute is ahvays the 
saint* Let us place abovt^ the llanui in succession ditfercut 
weights of water eacli fm* tin* siiin* length tjf lime. Kxamimi- 
tioii tif the results shows that llio in-odiict of the weight of 
water by the vise of temptnatuve is in each ease tlie same. 
Thift Oonsiaiit j»ioduet, ihtm, may be identified with the 
“ quantity tif heat ” of which we ani in search. 

This simple example will htvo to illuslrale the weighty 
remark, made so long ago as 1SG7 hy Uankiue.t that “ one of 
the chief objects of nialhematical physics is to ascertain, by 
the help of experiment ami obscrvalioii, w’hat physical 
quantities are * conserved.* ’* 

* Black, Lvf'tvirv^ on Chemhfni^ ISO!}. 

+ t Quoted by Merz, op. c/i., p. 140. aho Divers, in Report^ 
liH)2, j». 504. 
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The illustration also brings out the fact that the con- 
stancies established in such investigations are of an entirely 
conventional character and refer to uotliing objectively trans- 
ferred.” We assiimed that the two temperature changes were 
different aspects of the same transaction, an assumption whose 
consequences are made psychologically available by throwing it 
into the form of a transfer of “heat.” We correlated the 
various terms of the series of temperatures and weights which 
appear in tliis transaction with nuinbei'S. If our initial 
assumption was correct, it seems now that some manipulation of 
tlie data — here the weights and temperature changes — miist 
yiehl an equality, tlie particular form of this manipulation 
depending upon the particular manner in which the number 
series has been correlated with the series of Objective states of 
the l)ody. Onr success in finding the desired manipiilaliou 
implies that, in the language of I-otze,* the bodies do “ take 
note ” of one another’s changes of condition, tind tliat the 
data we have manipulated, that is tin? original dtfta with which 
numbers were correlated, is the complete expression of that 
" notice.” In short, it is the veriticulion in n particular case of 
the postulate of the rationality of the wcu-ld. 

We liave now leachcil, perhajis, a point tVoni wliich \v(» 
obtain a clearer view of tlie circumstances under whicli, in the 
history of Science, jisycliical events came to ho excliideil (ioiii 
tlie causal series. To suppose that they are legally banished 
under the terms of IIiiiiic’.s famous edict against invcstigal^ais 
that do not “ contain any experimental reasoning Cducerning 
nuitti'r of fact and existence,” is a view that no oim could hold 
“except t(j save a thcoiy.”t And if tliey suffer through the 
coudemnation pronounced against inquiries that do iMt 
“ contain any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or 
number” we see that this d(;f«rt is not essential t(» their 

* Lot7.e, UetapIttfswB (Kug. TmiiH.;, i, § 45, p. 1 IH. 

t Bradley, Affp&xrame and p. 3^4. 
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nature as events, for series’* prevail in the psychical as 
widely as in the pliysical world. The difiiculty is reduced to 
the practical dit!i(;ulty of establishing for the terms of these 
series (which, as I liave pointed out in the first section, are 
regarded as being "tlie same for all”) an unambiguous 
correlation with the terms of the equally Objective number 
series which happens, like much of the pliysical, to be not only 
the same for all, but also accessible to all. Wei’e such a cor- 
relation established it would apparently be possible to 
determine whether certain ])sychical clianges and physical 
changes are or are not complete expressions of the “ notice ** 
which soul takes of body or body of soul. 

IV. 

The pre-criiical view that in certain concepts of Science we 
reach the realities whicli lie at the back of perceived 
phenonuMia, is one which will always have an attraction for 
the actual workers in Science. It implies, perhaps, a certain 
aluofncHs from jiradical life to resist conclusions supjMjrted 
hy evidence upon which one. would act with contidonee even in 
aflairs of tlie higliest moment. From ihisijoinlof view Huxley* 
pours riilicnle upon those who would decline to accept the 
geologist’s rca<ling •)!* the paUeonttjlogical n»cord. If they were 
consistent, iie argii 's, tliey wouM decliiii* to draw the usual 
(Maiclusioiis from th..^ nvstm* shells «mtside the tishmonger’s door, 
or tile muUoii bone in the dust-bin. 

Ill the class of t.*ascs which Huxley adiluces ihere are few 
who would reject his (Taiclusions : tlieve are few of us. again, 
whtw would be salislied, as Professor Karl Pearson leads us to 
suppose that he. would be,*!" to “ describe and classify [our] 
iniiiiediatie sense-impressions and [our] stoveil sense-impresses 


* In his lecture “On the MetluKi of Zatiig,*' Scie/ire and Culture^ 

1>. 139. 


t Pearson, The Unwimar o/Srien<x, Ut «i., pp. 418 and 319. 
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by tlie aid of the theoiy of evolution even “had the 
universe been created just as it is yesterday or with a 
theory of matter upon which the negative “ ether-sinks ” (to 
which nothing perceptual appears to correspond) “ would long 
ago have jiasscd out of the range of ethcr-scpiirts ** (which 
correspond to perceptual matter), so that we need not concern 
ourselvi*s about their fate. There ai-e few, I repeat, who would 
not be troubled with “obstinate iiuestionings ’* as to the truth 
as well as the ** economy ” of these conei*ptions. Tlie seru))les 
of sucli seem to iniply tJie eonvietioii — conscious or unconscious 
— that the liiisiness of Seien(*e is, as 1 have so often insisted, 
to render the Objective intelligilde, and that the Objective 
thus SYstematised must ultimately l)e tlie wliole Objective and 
iKJthing but tlie Objei-tive* No gaj) in eitlier the spatial or 
the time series is to be tolerated, nor enn we. sillier any place in 
either of the series t<> be filled by the hypotlietical juasipierajling 
as Object ivt*. 

Ihit this juinciple, apparently so sinijde ainl so clear, 
disc.losc.=« unsuspected dillicullies of aj»plicatit»ii when we try to 
determine by its ani the ]uveise value and import «if the 
conce])ts by means of which wc sei*k to make accessible 
Objective pbenoincna iiitidligible. ^Many of these eoiM'tfpls 
assign position'^ in ihe sjiatial and tempm'al series to things 
which it is eitlicr essentially or else ]»ractically inipo.>sihlc to 
verify. “ Attraction ’* is an examjile of the liist chiss, “ aioms ’ 
of the second. AVhat is tlie actual sianding of such I'niiiA's' 
It cannot be dmiieJ that aom* of the evidence is IbrtIn.Mnning 
which, if CM)ni]ilei(;d, would eslablisli their exisleni*i», and if this 
evidence actually ]aoduce.s conviction in men c»l’ the highest 
intellect sujiremely conversant with the faids, what iiion* is •(.o 
be said ? The denudation which “ the Ihi/.or of < hxam ” would 
produce would ditpend entirely upon the. hand that wielded it. 
If it were ajiplicd by Lord Kelvin the elhi'r, for (example. 


* iS'w Sigwart, Amyc*, ii, !j Ul 
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would bo safe ; if by IVofessor Karl Peai-soii, its fate would be 
at least doubtful * If it were handled by Professor J. J. 
Thoinsoii, the “ Faraday tulxjs ” would disappear, while ‘‘ ions ” 
would, T imagine, remain. The truth seems to be that wliile 
eases of this kind wore few and isolated, men’s attitude towards 
them might be indeterminate — each ease was judged upon its 
merits. Put when with the advance of Science a whole compact 
system of concepts appeared claiming to represent what “ goes 
on behind what we .see and feel” over the whole surface of the 
Objective, it became inevitalde that individuals sliould take 
uj) a definite gmieral attitude toward.s theiii, only to be aban- 
doned exception.'dly : that i.s, that they should ado|»t a more 
or les.s expli(*it pliiloso|»hy of Sciene(\ For those who accepted 
thi‘ elaiin.s of the new eoiieejils, “atoms,” “energy,” “ether,” 
and the like became metaphysical terni.s, the names of ultimate 
realities, or of an hicrarehy of realitii*.s, of which what we have 
described as the Ohjeclivc is only the a\>]»earan(:e. As meta- 
physical entities it was iiievilahle that they .should eventually 
claim to he able to account for the whole of expc‘rienee. Thus 
was developed that “ mechanical j»hilo.«ophy ” which has recently 
snilered such a .'<<*vcu* cm.ss-cxamiuation by the author of 
Xitfityttlisiii and AunnHivisia, 

Against this > iew many aigumenls have been brought. The 
one ninst relevaiil (IVnin the .‘standpoint here adopted) is that 
the concept of the “realities” which are to replace the sensible 
data^juiv tliemstdves ab.siracleil from those diita. Thus Duhemt 
not only argues, in a spirit entirely cuii.soiuiiit with the s])irit 
of this ])ai»er, that water is mM really the hydrogen and oxygen 
which disap]»car when it is formed, hut also .shows that the 
atomic hypothesis upon uhich it is ]H).ssililc to conceive the 
"elements” as still pre.'^eiil in the *‘ eoiu]Kninds” is derived 
historically from Newton’s faimuis Query 23. In this passage 

* Omnimar of 1st ed., p. 2M. 

t 111 Ills Ac it fa t'ornhimtiMiH c/iima/uv^ 1SH)2, and in other 

writings. 
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Newton suggests the application of the ideas that he had gained 
from his study of planetary lK)die8 to the analysis of the 
behaviour of the bodies manipulated in experiments. Similar 
obser\^ations occur in several of Mr. Merz* * * § splendid chapters. 
More recently still it has been pointed out* that the most 
thorough-going quasi-mctaphysical attempt to account for 
perceived ];)hysical events is vitiated by the same ciiele. The 
most striking feature of the electric theoiy of matter is that it 
exhibits the ])roperty of “mass” as the consequence of the 
motion of “ electrons.” Ilut to reach this result properties of 
the electromagnetic held are ap])ealed to, and these properties 
are defined by diflerential equations into which the notion of 
mass derived from the study of molar bodies itself enters. 

Opjiosed to the thinkers wlio adopt the view of the value of 
scientific concepts which has just been repudiated, are those 
who have felt themselves forced to take u]» one of tlie various 
positions inchuled under the name of the tlmripUcc view of 
Science. JIosc of these jiositions have a relation to the wider 
philoso])hical iiosition of Humanism, t which makes them i)ar- 
ticularJy interesting at tlie present moment. 

“ The great roincarc,” says Professor »Iames,J misses 
Humanism by a liair. He has demonstrated^ in a lirilliant 
manner the conventional character of Science, and has laid 
S])ecial stress upon tlie manner in which one theory has 
succeeded another in llic same ])hysical field.H He ap]»ears to 
accejit what we may iierhaps call the disintegrating results of 
mathematical pliysics, legarding jierccived things and events as 
really clue to the siijjtTposition of a great number of similar 


* See .a review of works on “ Electruntlicoric,” by Jf. A. Wilson, in 
Sature for June 22, 1005. 

t James, “ Huiininisni and Trutli,” Mindy N.S., No. 52, p. 462. 

I James, lof:. viL 

§ In the tsmiyn reprinted in /ai St imm vt VHy}iothhi\ and the nioit^ 
recent Iai Valeiir de fa Science. 

j| See, e.g., Jaa JSaem'e et CJIypMiCy CHi. X. 
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elementary phenomena.* Moreover, he removes from the 
Objective every element — such as the secondary qualities — 
which cannot be proved to he ** the same for all ” by the use of 
language. “Pas de discours, j)as d’objectivit(3.*’t If, thbn, 
perception gives us no reality and the hypotheses of Science are 
only conventions, what is there that remains ? We find that 
while hypothesis may succeed hypothesis — as, for example, 
Maxwell's electro-magnetic theory of light succeeded Fresnel’s 
undulatory theory — the differential equations remain the same, 
the expression of veritable relations between real terms which 
Nature hides fi*om us eternally, thougli Fresnel may think of 
them as mwcitieiUa and Maxwell as electric currcrnts.l It is 
through its knowledge of these Objective relations that Science 
has so much theoretical hold over the inscrutable reals, that it is 
able to predict the future ; but that same knowledge has clearly a 
eertJiin “intellectual” value quite apart from its value as a 
collection of rrccUcH pmtiqffca. 

Even this amount of intellectual value seems to disappear in 
the view of Science advocated by M. Le Itoy.§ For this writer 
the laws of Science, when they are not conventional definitions, 
are simply reeettrs “ not frue but ej/icftcious** “ not 

concerning our hioirledge so much as our actions,'* “rather 
enabling us to cftfttnrc the order of Nature, than revealing it to 
us.”ri Moreover, these laws have reference to artilicial facts — 
faits sewUiJiiines — created by the scientist out of the fails brnls 
of perception. 

M. Le lioy’s scientific fact seems to correspond to a large 
extent with our “ secondary constriietion ” by which the 
“ primary fact ” is apperceived. An “ atom ” aiul an “ eclipse ” 

* Op. fit., p. 187. 

t La Vatrar de fa Science, p. 202. 

\ La Seience et VHypothhe, p. ISK). 

§ Sec the discussictii reftorteil at length in the Bulletin de la Society 
fean^aise de Philosophie, Mai, 10t)l. Le IW’s viewH are critioiseil by 
L\>incai'6 in the cHsay reprintcnl in La Valcur de la Science, Ch. X. 

II Bulletin, p. 5. 
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ai*e examples j^iven. Poiiicar(^ adds an “ electric current ” as the 
scicutilic fact constructed from the brute fact of a galvanometer 
deflection; also the “cori'ccted reading” obtained by treatment of 
a niimixn* of dircct rejulings. We may add oiimelves the “ rigid 
bar” by whicli the actual clastic lever is replaced in theory. 
Hut there is this important, ilillerence liotweeii Tx) Roy’s con- 
ception and our own: tlie laws of science as conceived by 
him seem hardly to touch the brute facts, whicli, not being 
scientitics are outsiilc Science.* Tliis is wliy the law is in so 
many cases merely a rule of action. In our view, on the other 
hand, the whole object of the secondary const rue ti«)ii is to render 
the primary facts intelligible, to bring out mil relatinn.s In'twecn 
tlio brute facts which constitute the scientific fact, and to li*ad 
to file diseoveiy of new brute facts related to those already 
recognised within tlie system. 

Tiie sanH‘ kind of inversion of ilu* ivlations of primary fact 
and scientific construction is shown by the illustrations givim 
of flic ificftnu that laws arc fre(piently (lefinitions. Such a one 
is the law that “jihosjiliorus melts at -J- P,” which is asserted by 
M. Lc lJuy to be meivly a definition of ]»liosj»horn.s. One feeU 
heiv in a peculiarly tantalising bu’in tbe want ot security of 
the relations between ideas ami the reality beyond whicli some 
of ns find in other presentments of Pragnialisni. The definiiinn 
“works,’’ substances melting at 44*^ are actually encountcvetl, 
but one has about their identity much the same kiiul of «]nul»| 
as pursued the .schf»ol-lioy who feared tlmt Sliake'^peare's plays 
were not written by Shakespeare but by aiiollier man i»f the 
same name. 

Mach’s .si»lendi<l labours in this field are too well-known fo 
need characterisation. For the foumUn* and chief aiiustle uf„tlie 
new doctrine the eonc(q)t.s of Science art^, as with us, moans to 
an end, an end wliich is conceived as “the economic exposition 

* Poiacaru, La Valevr d*; in Hnimce, p. Cf. p. 21, whciv 

M. Le Boy sayn, “C’eat ve. qii’on ajoute mi fait brut |)Oiii' coiiKtitiivr te fail 
scieiitifiqiic i|ui est le plus inipurtaiit.” 
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of actual facts/** It is clear that this principle of “ economy ** 
pushes analysis furtlier than the principle of intelligibility 
which we have been considering. It suggests^ as Machf applies 
it, a value for the race as well as for the individual in what we 
liave tlioiiglit of simply as a psychological phenomenon. This 
suggestion is of the highest interest and importance, and as 
su(;h may be gladly accepted. But wlicn the same circum- 
stancie is injule the ground upon which Mach is claimed by 
Professor tlames (in tlie article already quoted) as a Humanist, 
it seems necessary to determine what arc the exact admissions 
implied by one’s applause. I am prei)arcd to admit that the 
results of Seieiicci hacc this economical value ; prepared to admit 
that by Natural Selection or in some other way Nature may 
have arranged tliat Science sliall be pursued so that this value 
.shall bo .seeuied to the race; but, as before, I hesitate when 
asked to grant that this relevance to purpose constitutes the 
4'smm of the results in (luestion. And Humanism is nothing 
more than an interesting genetic psychology if we do not take 
it as telling us not merely the circumstances under which we 
come to ircoffiiiii' such things as ihingliood, or the conservation 
of energy, but what they are ]irior to our recognition. My own 
view, of the ]irinciple of the conservation of energy I have 
eiidi»avoured to i*x]ilain. It is a concept by means of wliich 
a detinite range of given facts is made intelligible to 
an individnal tliinki r. In consequence of this circumstance 
it Iws an economical value. Further, it is the property 
of “ secondary constniclions,” into wliich such concepts 
and the corresponding primary facts enter, that they lead to 
the “ apperception ” of new primary facts — reals or relations 
hetwV'cn reals — this being the cxleninl characteristic which 
distinguishes the scientific from other attempts to render the 
primary facts intelligible. Finally, the conception is a con- 
vention in that another could coud^ivably have been found to 

* Mach, Science of Jfeefumtrf, lOOi eil., p. 555. 

t See op, cii.^ pp. 48^ et scq. 

M 
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render the same facts intelligible, and, if scientific,” would 
have led to the recognition of the same real relafcions between 
the real things. Tlie coiicei)tioii, in fact, plays the part which 
Lotze attributes to all ideas — ^the part of a tool wliich fits the 
mind and also fits reality. 

If pressed to consider also the case of thinghood, T should 
have finst to remark that I tind between concepts of this order 
and the concepts of »Science a distinct break. In tliis 1 differ 
from Mach, who does not appear to distinguish the process by 
wliich we supply a coi-e to a mass of sensations, and so ci’eali* 
a '‘thing” from the pnicess by which we make a secondary 
construction out of certain data by means of the concept of a 
transference of something (“ energy ’*) that remains constant in 
amount. We seem to have here tlie thought wliicli Professoi* 
flames expresses in his article on Ifumanivn ami Trv.th* and 
the writers of the essay on The Nature of ike Hypothemf 
According to this thought Ileality is not the same after our 
judgment as lieforo: it is “increaseil and elevated” by the 
act of judgment. The inipli(?ation seems to be that scientitic 
judgments .simply continue a process wliich “ eommon-sense ” 
judgments begin. There are. aspects of tlie two jirocesses nf 
judgment of whicli lliis notion of continuity bolds goul ; we 
may grant to ilessrs. A.sliley and Dewey that the hypothesis 
U a predicate, ami to Mach and Trofessor James that tlr* 
concepts, botli of "thing” and "energy,” are economical. 
Jiut, as I have already pointed out, " the secondary conariic- 
tioiis” of Science whicli corre.spoiid to the "reality r^ualilicl 
by an ideal content” of the ordinary judgment contain im 
clement that is not drawn from the common-sense stratum of 
consciousness. For e.xainple, if one Iwdy is cooling Vliilc 
another is simultaneously growing warmer, the secondary 
construction in which the.se primary facts are synthesised 

* P. 468. 

t In StwliHiia Logical Theory^ cd. Dewey, 1903. 
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contains besides tlicse facts mei'ely the thought of another 
thiwf l)eiiig transferred from one body to the otlier. On the 
other hand, the synthesis by which we bind the various qualities 
into the “ thing ” does not present us with anything analogous 
to tills. The secoiidaiy construction is of a totally different 
character from the elements; the process does not reach its 
end by the ideal addition of a new elenicnt of the same type. 
Further, the hyixithesis lias, we have shown, merely a transient 
function. Setting aside purposes of exposition and convenience 
in conceptual handling, its function is to point the way to 
the discovery of new facts, including relations, and then to 
effiice itself. Finally, at any moment it is at least ideally 
possible by criticism of the whole construction to separate 
the primar}’ facts from the interpretative “embroidery,” and 
to milise that the synthesis was not strictly inevitable. 
Whewoirs (Uctum that “ fact and theory liave no essential 
difference except in the degree of their certainty and familiarity. 
Theory, when it becomes firmly established and steadily lodged 
in the mind, becomes fact ” * — which is approved by Professor 
Dewey f — ignores thi.s power of critical analysis. 

Ilcfon^ quitting my ai-gumcnt it seems necessary to 
anticipate a cross-examination on what is my precise distinc- 
tion lietwecii a common-.sensc judgment and a scientific 
judgment. A trivial example may make the distinction clear. 
If I say, “ that man has a rolling gait,” the synthesis has the 
inevitable character that is the mark of the primary fact, the 
(!nmmon-sense judgment. If, on the other hand, 1 assert 
(on the ground of his rolling gait) “ that man is a sailor,” 
my synthesis has the secondary character which is not inevit- 
able. If then you ask me if such a judgment is “ scientific,” 
I do not think I ought to hesitate to say “Yes” simply 
because the instance is trivial. The secondary construction is 

* Whewell, The PhUoBophy of the hvductive Scieticety 1840, p. 45. 

t Op, eit,^ p. 164. 
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undoubtedly a reaction upon certain primary facts, and it has 
the property of leading to the observation of other primaiy 
substantive ” facts, and yet other facts, relations between 
these. In these respects it seems precisely like such a judg- 
ment as this substance is copper sulphate/' based an 
experiment in clieniical analysis — a judgment which would 
generally be admitted as scientific. Tlie former judgment, 
ill fact, is related to the “ unconditional universal/* “ All men 
with such and such a rolling gait are sailors,'* in the same way 
as the latter is, to “all things that have such and such 
piuperties are copper sulphate." lk)th these assert a “ per- 
manent connection of qualities in the Eeal '* — that is, are the 
final ])roilucts of a process in which primary facts have been 
unified, systematised, or made intelligible by a conce]»t which 
has not failed to leatl to disc<jvcries of fresh primary facts 
without limit in its province. 

1 need hardly disclaim the pretence that I have done more 
than bring out a few of the salient features of the scientific 
process. I liave regarded it as a conative process, with certain 
primary facts jus (htn, and the making of those facts intelligible 
the fjimsUim. 1 sliould say that 1 hud derive<l my conceptio!i 
of the primary facts from ifr. Moure and Mr. Kus.sell,did4 not 
fear to do those philosojihcrs an injustice. I liave conceiviMl 
the Objective world of primary facts as containing jihysical 
and psychical existents, and, in addition, subsistents — such as 
relations — wliicli share with the former the characteristi<!».s of 
being regarded as “the same fur all," and of having a certain 
relevance to human purpu.se, expressed by saying that “ they 
have to be reckoned with." In the case of physical existents 
I have not liesitated to attribute to them secondary as well as 
primary qualities, regarding our perceptions as at least ffi/// iff// 
at expressing some Objective tleterini nation of the thing whiel» 
is independent of perception. While it is not possible to 
conceive what those Objective dctenninatioris arc apart from 
our perceptions, it is possible to assert that each such 
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nation (as, for example, as of ‘‘ temperature *’) implies a definite 
set of relations between our changing perceptions of “ hotness ” 
and other simultaneously changing relations. 

The aim of tlie scientific process as it occurs in the 
individual is to render the Objective in its actual determina- 
tions intelligible. This happens when primary facts enter into 
an “apperceptive system.” They may be apperceived by 
means of any concept drawn from any other context of 
exiMjrieiice, and if by means of this concept the actual 
particulars of experience are systematised, the “end” of the 
process will have been reached. Ihit if the process has been 
of the kind intended by the term scientific, it will have the 
further proiierty of leading to other determinations of the 
Objective, and these further determinations are the actual 
achievements of Science, and its “ end,” therefore, from the 
universal point of view. Since primary facts present them- 
selves tor the most |)art in scries, the most useful method of 
determining the Objective consists in correlating terms of 
th(fs(^ series with the memb(.‘r3 of the number series — the 
inoperlv of this series being that single members of it can be 
substituted for combinations of j)lher members in accordance 
with <leiinite laws easily applied. Ily means of such combina- 
tions it is often ]»ossible to characterise simply the I'clations 
between things, and to ascertain what changes in terms of 
relations can be iegarded as complete expressions of those 
relations. Such cases tyjiify the ideal of the scieiitilic process 
which is actually exhibited in a large number of grades, which 
nevertheless are sharply iU.stinguished from the processes by 
which the Objective itself is recognised — a fact which is 
claTmed in support of the view of the unique character of the 
latter. 

Finally, it may be claimed that the concept here 
defended avoids the error contained in the theories of Science 
given by Jevons and other writers, which have been justly 
criticised because tliey fail to represent the actual relations 
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between hypothesis and fact. My conce])t allows the hypo- 
thesis to determine largely what primary facts shall be 
apperceived, and admits that the fact before the individual, U., 
the’ secondary construction, is constituted by the apperception. 
At the same time the implication that the Objective in this 
constmction is an ideal upon whicli we can never actually set 
the finger, is rejected ; and it is maintained that to a critical 
scrutiny the Objective reveals itself in ordinary cases, though in 
some cases it may not be easy to determine it without reference 
to the confirmatory tests of sameness for all and relevance 
to purpose. 
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VI.— ON A CEETAIN ASPECT OE REALITY AS 
INTELLIGIBLE. 

By F. Tavani. 

The claim of iilcalism to present a view of reality more 
intelligible than that pi’cseiited by otlicr systems becomes 
more diflicult to sustain the more it tries to become monistic. 
Monistic iilcalism, iiulec<l, is quite as unintelligible as any of the 
rival systems, which admit the supremacy of a unique principle, 
anil at tlic same time make such principle undergo in virtue 
of an unexplained power, a series of real differentiations of 
itself. The o])eratioii of the *lifferciitiation of this unique 
ju’inciple, or of the integration of tlie different realities, if we 
start witli these, is far from being intelligible, and the dilBculty 
of recognising the work of such operation is i)articularly felt 
when the differencoj^ are not only between concepts, but 
between concepts aiifl percepts. Therefore I will start with 
the positive hicts that form the material of idealism, universally 
distributed in cuni^epts and percepts, and as a relation 
connecting them I will assume only a correspondence or 
Buggcsticui from jt'U'cept to concept, and rke versa. Such 
cari;pspondencc I will iussume to l>e a positive fact, which has 
hardly any need of illustration. 

In opposition to the characteristic of uncliangeablcness 
wliich presides in the realm of concepts I shall consider, 
instead of percepts, the wider field of ecaita or acts of Icing 
under which percepts arc enclosed. What constitutes these 
fiicts tlie special material of idealism is («) the recognition, 
amongst concepts, of the special concept (»f consciousness, and 
of its corres}x>iKlcnt act in the ivalm of the events. (/9) All 
concepts have a common reference to this special concept, so 
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that it, OS a term of such reference, is the condition, whicli once 
posited, all other concepts ai'e potentially posited; and as the 
concept of consciousness and all other concepts are never 
posited save in correspondence witli their respective acts, so 
the act of consciousness l»eing given, the necessary and 
sufficient condition for the assertion of a complex of concepts and 
percepts . connected with consciousness follows. But between 
the different concepts and between the concepts and their 
correspondent percepts, we recognise at first a mere relation of 
con’espondence or reciprocal suggestion, and w) far we have no 
right to assume that the i-elatioii between these diffonmt 
entities is anything more than this. 

The conce])t of consciousness as defined by tins simple 
operation of reference is for us nothing Jiiore than a certain 
condition, which being posited the assertion of tlie universal 
fact that “something is’' follows. That stmiHhintf u witliiii 
certain liniits, and it is nothing outside of them, is the fact 
that I assume as the first element of a definition of ilie act of 
consciousness. Of these limits, tho.se best kimwii to us are 
time, space, and a self taken in its difleriMit moments of per- 
ceiving and thinking. The study of tlie specific connection 
f»f consciousness, as concept and as an event, with other 
concepts and percrepts, forms the source of I he knowledge of 
the reality of the terms there implied, beyond the limits of 
their reality which is im mediately giveii. If sueli eonnection 
is broken, concepts and pem*pts turn into nothing — nnt]iiiig 
not absolutely taken, hut nothing of what they are in such 
connection. 

Tliat the concept and the act of consciousmvss suggest »»nc 
another, can lx; easily seen, since, that eonseioiisness possesses 
a definite and individualiscxl act is a faert asserted whenever an 
assertion that something is, is inaile, and consequently con- 
sciousness is a condition of the assertion, /.r., «;onscioiisness as a 
concept, and rec'ij»rocally the prcseiici; tjf such concept refers to 
the actuality in time of consciousness. 
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The same relation of reeiprocfil correspondence apjilles to 
all conce])tH and ])erc(5])t8, any percept suggests a concept and 
verisA^ and such corresi)ondcnce is asserted, while all 
concepts and poroo])t8 are related to consciousness, Ijiit not 
liecause of such relation. It is a rule imjosed on the reality 
of conce])t and percept in their ndation to consciousness and in 
virtue of such rule concepts are ohjectively real, otlierwise they 
would not differ from arhitraiy jihantasnis to' which no 
])ercei)tual reality coiTCS])Oiula. Such corresi>omlence taken, 
not abstractly, hut in its judual function, distinct but not 
sejMiralde from coii(?(?])ts and ]>ercepts as related to consciousness, 
possessing as miudi eviilence as these other two facts within the 
iict of c(nisci(msncss, I call the idea of something — while 
connected with consc.ioiisness it cannot he reduced exclusively 
to either of the other two facts, and it acfcounts for what these 
two facts may claim to possess in common. In fact, when we 
recognise the op]K)silion hetweiMi concepts and percepts, we 
acknowUMlg«3 also that siicli oiiposituni is merely partial, and 
not al»solute. AV(‘ a(‘kuowledg(‘ that they express for us two 
facts, wliich in a cci tnin senst* are i«lentical, altliough expressed 
in dilfevent terms, and it such identity has any meaning at all, 
the ylentity ladiig a fact which no one disputes, such moaning 
is li.xod by and wholly cM)iilainetl in the correspondence in 
(picstion. The idem it y of the facts which they express simply 
means the jiossibilit v fur jierco]it of calling out, every time it is 
[losited, its convsjaaidtmt concei»t, and for concept of expressing, 
every time that it is excited, a fact which conipareil with that 
expressed by ])i»rc*'pt we assume to be the same, in a certain 
respect. So I may tli‘scribo my first position in the following 
lerais: — When I say : (1) this [wiper is white, such fact besides 
saying that something is asst'rlod to be ival, involves as its 
coiTos])ondent ( 2 ) the assertion of an act of consciousness, and it 
is only in such con’es[)ondonco that tlu* two facts arc joined by 
the jjarticlo ls, and that U is assumed to have a meaning. The 
congruence between the tivo facts ex[»reased by is cannot, 
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at least, in a tii-st instance, mean more than a mere corre- 
spondence. 

Moreover, in the same moment that fact one asserts itself as 
being fact two, in the meaning just ex])lained, it refers also to a 
tliird fact in which the vxistmm^ is asserted not of the white 
which is actually perceived, luit of a white possessing a reality 
beyond the limits nf the moment in which it is asserted tn 
exist. Therefore reality jisserted in such fact does not and 
cannot claim any connection with the act of consciousness. 
So in the same moment that there is asserted fact (1) and 
fact (2) and the correspondence of (1) with (2) and (3), appears 
also the disconnection of (3) with (2). The com])arison of (2) 
with (3) miglit suggest only a possible correspcndence of (3) 
with the concept correspondent to (2), such corrcs]K»ndencc, 
however, cannot he matter of assumption. The di.sconncctiun 
between (3) and (2) is just as much evident as the conm‘clion 
between (1) ami (2), and the evidence i»f this position must he 
either accepted or rejectt*d in its entirety. 

The entity in wliieli (1 ) is sjumtancously connected with (.*») 
by a men? reference 1 have called an iiha, because it seiuns t«» 
realise the characters of for-itselt-ne.ss and iireducibility to 
percepts, characters generally attributed to the whole of nudity 
dc.signated under such denomination, hut if there is any 
historical standard of the meaning of such term, against wliicIi 
the use I am making of it ofiend.s, 1 do not not intend to in.*^ist 
on justifying it, and I shall simply keep it for the brevity '‘t the 
cxpressifui. 

A certain reason for such use, however, may Ijo discovered 
while we make a few remarks on this relation. If W(? accept 
Kant*s conception of idea,* I lK?lieve that the relation in que.^ioii 
deserves the name l^etter than any entity realising a repre.se]ita' 
tiori of the same kind as that which we generally attribute to 
things. If ideas “ are necessary conee]»tions of reason to which 

* Kant’s KrUik. ElmmiarUkrt^ II Tli., II Abtli., I Buch., 2nd edition. 
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no correspondent object can he discovered in the world of sense,” 
we can recognise no trace of this in concept or in anything else 
I'ealising a representation as image. How can we assert of 
such entities tliat there cannot be a corresjftondent object in the 
world of sense? What meaning can we give to the word 
comapmulcnt and on wliat ground can we assert the impossi- 
bility of a correspondence in the world of sense ? While if by 
idea we understand an entity essentially of relational nature, 
Kant’s conception may still have a meaning and a value. If 
by idea we assume the whole of reality, wliich asserts itsedf to 
be so, beyond the actuality in time of consciousness, then we 
must determine tlie possible place of such relation within such 
sphei^e of reality, in order to decide in which relation stands the 
relation in (question to the assumed conception of idea. Hut 
whatever its claim may be to realise, or not, the natuvi? of 
idea I am going to consider, independently of this question, 
how does this entity realise the nature of for-itself-ness, and what 
rule does it play iji the whole system of reality which is related 
to consciousness ns to a common centre of reference. From these 
two points of view it will appear what is the power of such 
relation to lead to a synthetical, and at the same time intelligible 
viewdof the reality coniieetod with consciousness. 

A i-eal is not a. real for itself, whenever it refers to a real, 
other than itself, nh a condition of its own reality. The function 
of conditioning may assume diflTcmnt particular forms, »v/., tliat 
of activity, of caus:ilit.y, etc. Therefore the contrary of for- 
itself-ness is a nature referring to a conditioning term, and it is 
diffei'cntly particularised according to the different individuality 
of the conditioning term, and the diversity of tlie conditioning 
fuiidtion. So in order to I'X the meaning of for-itself-ness, we must 
fix beforehand the term respect to which for-itself-ness can be 
predicated of a certain entity, and what is the particular relation 
of dependence which for-itself-ness excludes. It the reality of 
the conditioning term is wholly contained in and completely 
expressed by its role of conditioning in such I’elation, without 
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possessing any other individual character of its own, wc should 
have to tix only the nature of the relation in order to obtain 
one determinate nienning of for-itself-ness. In our case we shall 
consider for-itself-ness in respect to a definite term, consciousness, 
which by definition we have assumed to possess a reality wholly 
contained in the rdtv of conditioning in the most indeterminate 
and general manner the assertion of the fact “ that something 
is.” Ihit as the relation which I intend to exclude is a lower 
indiviilualisation of tlie conditioning function, so in this relation, 
the term although defined as a gener.il condition, while cou- 
sidei'ed in this more determined function, may be said to possess 
an individuality of its own, beyond tliat of being a mere term of 
such relatimi. 

As in the reality which we are considering we have 
recognised a connection with consciousness as a concept aiul as 
an event, so we cannot mean hy for-itself-ness absolute iiucon- 
ditioin^dness from any reality in general and from consciousness 
ill particular, nor, for tlie same n*a.son, can wo attriliiito this 
to consciousness itself, since the first reality of coiiseiousuess 
is for us that />f a mere indcterininate oondilitai, haviiig 
meaning only in such imletermiiiatc connection. 

The for-itself-ness worth consiilcHiig, iindcr such ciij^^'um- 
stanee.s, is that whicli excludes dejiemleiiec iijani an aclivi; 
principle in geiHTal, and upon (roiisciousness, as an eflicienl 
cause, in parti<*ulur. 

The system formed by a ecaicept, its corn?spondeiu jieiicepl 
and the viiiculuni that makes them correspond to one another, 
is izide|>eiideut of the similar systein rcalisitrl by consciousness, 
ill so far as this might constitute au active principh* causing 
others to be what they are. If by A wc r(‘preseut a conee)»t. 
by « its correspondent jierce|)t, and by I* and ft the analogous 
terms of consciousness, I mean to say that ncithei* 15 nor ft iior 
the system (B/8) is active towards the generation of any of the 
terms A, a (Aa), and consequently any A is indejamdent of its 
(ujiTcspondent « in so far as this might act os an efficient cause. 
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The reason of this consequence is easily seen, since every a 
realises a connection with in virtue of which )3 represents a * 
field of reality enclosing all the percepts, every percept refers^ to 
the act of consciousness and such reference says nothing more 
than this, viz., tliat every percept is an act of consciousness, 
therefoi’e if wo deny that /9 is an efficient cause of A so it is 
also of every a. Now, 1 am going to show that according to 
what we understand by active and what we understand by a 
conscious principle, the former cannot be predicated nf the 
latter. 

When wc attribute activity to consciousness, we do not 
mean by it a merely isolated fact, but a principle in the same 
sense in which we speak of something as a(?tive. The self as a 
principle p<»sscssed of mentid activity is generally assumed to 
be the principle in which we admit the nature of consciousness 
to be fully realised. I will try to show how groundless and 
unnecessary to the intelligibility of the world it is to assume 
in the self mental activity. Tliese considerations however (*an 
be ctiually applied to any other eoncejit, besides that of the 
self, with whicli we may express consciousness as an active 
principle. That self is a mentally active principle is the 
fundamental assumption through which idealism was able, or 
rather was comp'dh^d, to reach its final settlement in a moiiistic 
system. lUit, J believe, such assumption has no other grouml 
than that of its app.uvnt necessity. It seems to Ije of such self- 
impesing evidence, i hat we seem unable to doubt of it wilhoul 
falling into a eontradietimi, and the mi.son i.s that doubt is 
alrcaily assumed tc» besneli a fact as lo imply nccossiirily mental 
activity of the self. The question is: iloes the fact, “that 
thought is a product :)f a nuuital si'lf.” jiosscss the .same evidenee 
as the fact, *‘I think The fact that in the liistory of 
philosophy we do not find them always taken as eipiivaleut to 
one another shows that their identity euiinol 'oe a matter 
intuition. While tlie only ground for the impossibility of 
doubting wouUl be that this fact is a iiiaUer of inluilion, and 
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this seems tu have been Desc^irtes* ground, where he assumes 
that “ thouglit is the immediate ex])cricnce of self-activity under 
anj of its forms.” If the identity between tliese two facts is 
matter of intuition the question is closed, but only for those, 
who have the special sense of realising such intuition, others if 
tlicy cannot see iiitiiitividy the activity of self in tliouglit, must 
try to see it, if tJiis is ])ossil»le, in the act of Knowledge. 

When this fact is considered as object of Knowledge, doubt 
not only is possibles, as it is possible about any possible object 
of Knowledge, but the statement itself requires some criticism. 
First of all, “how can the self be active at all”? If self is 
active, whatever its acl.ivity may be, it must be different for 
the different types of consciousness in wliicli it actualiscs itself, 
it must possess a specifically different character for the difVoroiit 
acts of Knowing, striving, and feeling, and as these tlillerent 
acts are irreducible to one another, within the actiuility of con- 
sciousness, '/.f., while coiincctctl with consciousness as an act, 
such activity must be within each of lliese acts irreducible ur 
ultimately individualised. It is williin the limits of each of 
these types that self and activity can Ik* com)mrcil and joined 
to one another so as to form a synthesis ])«isscssing any meaning. 
Activity, as presented in one lyjaj, o/., in coiiative oonstious- 
ness, cannot be comj)arc«l with activity as ri*alisoil in cognitive 
craisciousness, although they might be reducible to unity beyond 
the sphere of reality connected w’ith consciousness. So in reply 
to the general question : '* how can the stdf be active ?” wuinust 
premise that if self is active, it must j^ossess a sjMicilic activity 
for each of the ditfcrciit types of cunsciuiisnesa, aiKlcouse«iiiently 
in order to inquire how can the self be mentally active we iiiusl 
consider both tliese two terms activity and self, within cogititivc 
consciousness. Wc cannot jircdicatc of self, taken as a menial 
fact, activity as perceived within conative consciousness, hut 
only activity as a mental fact. 

Now if we analyse our idea of activity, I believe that it 
reduces itself to a corrcspoiidenee either between two other 
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intellectual facts, or between a feeling in conativc consciousness 
and an intellectual fact (‘.orrespondeiit to it. Taking it in the 
first sense we have the individualisation of a principle wliicli 
we call active and some other fact conditionefl by l lie former, 
which we call the effect of activity. 

The corrospondeiico is only from the individuality of wliat 
is considered as the active principle to the individuality of its 
effect, but not reciprocally, and as conilition for the eflicacity of 
activity thei-o is reciuircd a character of homogeneity between 
the active principle and its efltHjt, heat is intelligibly an 
active principle in the ]jhcnonicnon of dilalaliim whenever the 
nature of heat Jiiid the fact of dilatation are considered as the 
different expre‘ssioii.s of the same fact, viz., (»f the molecular 
inertia of matter, or rd some other more universal j»rinciple. It 
is well known iluit on this postulate *>f homogeneity is based 
the intelligibility of ilui physical world, and without it the 
principle of causality itself would rather increase than explain 
the mystery of the succes5sion <»!’ natural events. X«)W aecording 
to such concejJtioii of activity, self cannot be said to be active 
ill any way towards the not self. Of the two conditions 
mentioned fihove, that of eorrespomlence is evidently realised 
bi^ti^oen self and m>t self, hut we cannot say that self and not 
self are homogeneous so a.s to he reducible to a common 
principle idetilifiuble with either of them. There is between 
till) two terms a neoessai^’ correlation, but still there is an 
irreducible element, which supports ilieir respective indi- 
vidualities. otherwi.se llicrc would lie no reason for their 
individualisation and correlation. Kven recognising in the 
self a self-determining activity — still this nature cannot be 
predicated of self as a thinking principle, and still less can it 
be recognised as determining the not self in an equal .sense as it 
would determine itself. It remains to see whether the other 
conception of activity which i.^ excited by the feeling of conation 
is more successful in leading us to recognise in the self a mental 
activity'. In tins concefition we notice some elementary facts: 
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(a) Conative coiieciousness in its actualisatioii is wholly, concen- 
trated and unified in tlie act of a unique principle; identifiable 
witji a self, and ^ives rise to no dualism Ijctweeii two terms of 
independently (U^finable individuality, as happens in cognitive 
consciousness. Whatever stands outside of the act of conative 
self is, without ninbiguity, heterogeneous to it, and such hetero- 
geneity is jierceived by tiio conative self through the inertia 
which it opposes to the tendency of out-detcnuiuation of 
conative self. O) Moreover, we recognise that the reality of 
the act of conativo consciousness is not wholly exlmusted within 
an internal act, but there is a relation, hard to define, but still 
generally admitted as a correspondence between an intenial act 
of conativo self and a movement of our living organism, subject, 
within certain limite, to the control of the volitional self. Such 
correspondent bodily movement we .call out-detennination of 
the volitional self. Altliough the nature of such relation calls 
for criticism, its existence cannot Ik? left in iloubt, ajid this is all 
I want to assume here. (7) Any real possessing the character 
that excludes the presence or inlluouce of the volitional self 1 
call objective, tihjectivily being assumed to po.ssi?ss a nieauing 
relative to the willing self ami not to the thinking self. 
Theixd’ore our organism plays an objective ivlc as the exUpmal 
stimulus, with whicli it co-operates in forming the process 
of sensation and a subjective roh in obeying tlie willing self in 
carrying out the out-dehn iiiinatiou of the latter. 

Brielly, in the second concepliun of activity its idemeiiiv arc 
a couative self on one side and an objective nrality, nltiinaiely 
opposed to it, within the act of conscioiisiu\ss, on the other 
side, so that, according to this view of activity, thouglil ia a 
fact which shouhl side with the objective, reality, because 
altliough thought may be voluntarily exciteil, still its laws arc 
objective in the sense just explained, and the .self ]»resenl in the 
act of thought is the correlative of its objective nature, viz., the 
couative self, which once excited in the. f»bjecLive process of 
sensation accompanies the following moments of the jirocess 
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of thought. So even from the application of this conception of 
a-ctivity, I believe, wo cannot derive anything in favour of the 
mental activity of self. If wo do not recognise as a first fact 
immediately given, a creative power of the self towards tlie not 
self, the only relation then whieli we can recognise as imme- 
diately given is that of a reciprocal corrcspondenc/3, in which 
the self is not always and necessarily the first term of tlie 
coiTespondence. 

The relation of mere eorre.spcmdenec, which appears as 
a reciprocal suggestion in the actualisation of consciousness, 
is the tirst and tlie only relation at work in a general and 
intelligil'le synthesis of the .special type of reality with which 
we are conccviied. The characteristic of such type is, as we 
have remarked, its connection witli consciousness, but as siicli 
connection does not assert itself a.s an essential factor of wlial 
we call real, so the type so connected must be assumed as a 
special typi^ of i‘(*ality. The special conm-ction with consciou.s- 
ness, however, is only a s?i»ocial cuse of the nnivm'sal law of 
i*orr(*s|iond(Mice which binds together the individual entities 
belonging, mi aceouni of such connection, to the same dc»main 
r»f reality. 

An im]»ortant si)ecialisatiou of this relation is the character 
of intelligibility proper to such field. Intelligibility is not 
a natural feature of monism, 1 believe that a monising 
Icndency is ralher in opp(»sition to that of making things more, 
iiitellfgible. We .si art with individual entitie.s given with a 
certain amount of evidence, if iliey iuv. all given wiili an 
e(pial amount of evitlenoe there can be no character of intelli- 
gibility. liiit things are intelligible in so far as their reality 
shovvS two essentially different aspects, one in which the 
thing sliows a reality completely given and definitely given,, 
the other is that in which ivality is not given, but simply 
suggested by something completely given. liitAilligible is an 
attribute of things po-ssessing only the evidence of suggested 
reality, they ai*c in tlieir indelerminedness as objectively 

N 
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real as is the relation which connects theiu with tlie 
immediately given, and an intelligible thing becomes* inidlentcd 
whenever it comes to assume an evidence equal to tliat of tlie 
immediately given, whicli excites tlie suggestion. It is not 
necessary for this purpose tliat there should be a relation 
•endowing either of the two terms with any specific cmitive 
power, but it is necessary and sufficient that the relation sliould 
assort itself spontaneously and objectively, taking tliis word in 
the meaning expressed above. Indeed, if we were to arlmit su(?h 
productive juincijile, acting as an efficient cause, we should not 
resolve, but simply remove farther the jiroblem of intelligibility, 
while any fact asserting itself with a character of objectivity 
docs not a])poal for its (‘xjila nation to any of the facts forming 
the series of causes suggested by any fact ap[»rebeinled as a 
mental fact. Any objective fact onteniig sueb s(*ries (?loses, so 
to siieak. the j)ro(?ess of intelligibility, and for this reason a 
mere relation of eoiTosi>ondence asserting it sell* as an j»bjective 
fact serves for this purpose better than causality itself. This 
■concept when develojied leads to dieerffrof. strirs, Tlie two 
kinds of real, viz., tliat winch is given and that wliicli is merely 
suggested, eacli in its own sjihere possess a specific evidence, 
they refei- to oni? another no*: to sanction their sj>ecifie ri-alit y, 
but to complete a reality of which they seem to be jKirlial 
^aspects. 

That wliich must be aecejiteil as a facft ininnMliaiely given 
■cannot be deliiied tlirougli any ruh? or criterion, but. is a**tirsi 
fact in the actuation of e(msciousne.s.s. Tliat somi'tliing is A and 
something is it are facts immediately given, and tliat A is not 
B is evidently a fact not naturally suggested l»y the funner two, 
but- it is also immediately given. The recognition of a logical 
no.vns between the terms is the last to come in the process of 
the objective actuation of consciousness. On this remark 
f$tands the irrediicibilily to monism helweeii self and not self, 
they are both equally iinmediately given, though for the 
expression of their logical relations one of them only i.s 
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rec[iiire(l. From this view of reality as intellif'ihle it is easy 
to see which is the relation necessary and sufficient for estalj- 
lisljinjf the character of intellij^ihility and for passing from, the 
intelligible to intdlectid, either wlien tlie immediately given is 
a concept or when it is a percept. The work of building up 
tlu; contents of iileas, envis«aged as logical models, as is done 
in physics, offers many illustrations of the way in which the 
relathui, which we consider as the category of inttdligible 
reality, is ap])lied. The individual terms irreducible to one 
another, of our relation of intelligibility are (1) concepts and 
rcspc'ctive pm-cepts coupletl so as to form each couple a system 
expressing < me fact; (2) these individual facts irreducible to one 
another. . After wliat has hcmi said it seems Ijardly necessary 
to notice that hetweeii concepts ami porc(^pts there is excluded 
all relatitiii of ivcitu-ncal clmivation. When 1 see a flame and 
I think that tliere must have hecn a cause of it, both the per- 
ceived flame ami suggested cause have an evideiiee of ecpial 
wedght ami ei[ually n]ije»*iive fur both, ami indepeudeiit from 
that of each one of them. T do not mean to say that the 
concept is true indetuMuleiitly of the percept; thc» meaning 
(»f such word we shall socm consiiler, imt I intend tmiy to 
excUide all meaning of derivation. Tf between the l\vi» facts 
we were to reci»gnisi? a relathm of derivatitm, the dis]»rop(»rtiou 
between the two terms t»f siich supposed relation would become 
at onee apparent. If we were in admit such velaiimi and 
assu^m* for sucli intent one of tlie two terms as type of reality, 
it is evident that the other woiiM be coiiHiied to the world of 
illusions, but while we recjngnise a mere relation of ieferenci\ 
we arc t»reveuted from assuming either of the terms as type of 
reaKty to nuiasun; or correct the reality (»f llu* other one, they 
are e.sscntially iiicoiniucnsurablc with one another. 

t’onsideiing now these two ideineiits fn^m aiiotlier point of 
view we can also say tliat percepts are the (deimmts of the that 
of a thing, assuming the that tif a thing to mean a factor 
serving to distinguisli one thing from another, comi)arahle to 
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an isolated point which cannot he helped being noticed. 
Concei)ts are the elementH of the wliat of a thing, botli terms 
the that and the what of a thing are referred to one another 
by the general o]»eration of ivference, taken in the meaning 
fixed above, according to which each term possesses in itself 
the sanction of its own reality. 

Wo must not conceal from ourselves that there are several 
things wliicli might pre(lis])ose us against a theory of concei>ta 
2 ivr fit', or of ideas jurr se. Some of these ])res(‘nt themselves to 
us as c<)ntrai*y reasons, others apiK'ar to hc> lutht'r ]»rejndices. 
The former refer to the imiiossibility of such independence of 
reality, tlic latter ap])oal to the iinpossiViility nf conceiving 
anything as real apart from i»erccplioii. The latter liartlly 
deserve any consideration, but in rc]»ly to tlic former \vi' must 
remember that perhaps tlie main cliaractcristi'j of Kantian 
idt*alism consists in the rcHsignitinn of the possibility (d‘ a 
reality indop(MKlenl of jauveprion, and indcjicndcnt of any 
activity in time of eonscionsnc.ss nr a self. The main ilcfect 
of Kant was that he attriiiutcd to miml still a function in 
time, and such function could not guarantee tin* stability of 
the coiK*c]»t of miiul itself. 

There remains to lu? eonsidercMl the pf)ssil»iliiy of su^ll a 
reality independeul of the transcemlental self, but in this l ase 
the self is nothing more than an ithsu, and tlie pr«»hli‘m eniiTs 
on the wider <ine of the rejatinns helwecn ideas wliieli w.- are 
now going to cmisiilnr. Tlnr entities, wliieli I have l allecl ffli'jis. 
are the nltimate units i>f the material of the world as intelli- 
gible. Wherever we turn,howev(*r we t ry to reaeli an nllimate 
element of reality, we meet a crmcejit and with it an idea, 
wliose reality cannot 1 k» eifher .sanefiruiiMl or defined, hut 
through itself, whoso evidence is just as much self-imposing as 
that of the com;e]jt and the jHjrci^pt. Kvery idea, while 
posses.sing an individuality of its own which is essentially 
given, and essentially true, remains connected in its indivi- 
duality with others, so that it cannot he completely .S(jen 
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exclusively in itself, Imt in its reference to others. It is 
through such relation that the reality of the idea, which is not 
given, is approachable to our inciuiry. Here, as the last, part 
of these remarks, 1 will simply outline a general view of the 
relations between the chief particular ideas and try in tliis way 
to give a syntlictical view of reality expressed through the 
general I'elation which we have been considering. 

Th(j initiiil fact of any retlc^xive view of reality is essentially 
an idea. Whetlier we stjirt with an action or with a statical 
fact, be this the self or something dillcrcnt, such fact, taken in 
its entirety, is an idea, that is to say, a fact consisting of single 
and discrete nuimeuts, connected hy corres]>undencc to some 
coiice|»t, whii'h forms their inu-hangeahle meaning, transcending 
the limits of the aet of their pere,eption. Of siieli character is 
the reality cf the self or of jiny other fa<it which we ma\ start 
with. In or«h»r to I'eaeli a view of the ohjectivc connection 
between ideas the choice of a iM-ginning is practically of little 
imiiortance: such choice may have an importance but merely 
metluMlical. rerce[»ls of hleas alVect us all in an niisyslemalical 
inaiim*!', and all of tliem indislinctly point to their corre- 
sjmudeiit eom epls ; of {\{v<r concepts the one whicli is 
universally p«)iMled out is that of reality, lleality, in so far 
as it realises a nnitpie nature, is the common what of all 
diiren.nl things, the of this idea are the iniilliform 

n*al.s. 

^They ate all giouped nndt»r lliis lirst idea, wliich is the first 
stutrall filings ami ideas are made of. We call a thing the- 
lype of correspondence in which l«» each thtt conespiuids a 
idiaf nn]y [\]u\ rei’ijmu ally, therefore they are real in the act 
of*their fitat only. While they are real we call iheni exiNteiits. 
Kxistents may be compared to linear entities, they are assorted 
in one ilireetion onlv, outride of such direction they are 
nothing; they may be syinluilically reiiresented by a star of 
lines Converging to a I'ommon centre from which alone they 
are seen to be real, such centre can he repivsented as our 
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personal perceiving self, as time or as space. An existent is 
ail event in respect to time, a distinct entity in' respect to 
space, and a iiercept in resjject to self, as an event it realises 
a correspondence with time as its concept, and similar corre- 
spondences are rcalised with concepts of space and of self. 
Accordingly, the fhtis of ideas may be existents, or simply 
events, or merely a distinct reality, or perce])ts; t)f course, if 
it is a percept it is also an existent. Not all idi»aa, however, 
Iiave existents as corres])ondent Units, these may be simply 
individuals bearing no definite evidence of existence.* Krisfaio 
is itself an idea, whose ihnt encloses the whole reality asserting 
itself as an act of consciousness, viz., suggesting a connection 
with sucli an act. 

Once we recognise as an ultimate fact within tin* reality 
wliieli we are considering the n?Iation of ci)rres])ondences 
lietwetui concepts and i»ercepts, this ii‘lalion itself must he 
considered as an idea. It is of the nature of .sncli idcu 
to fix tiic meaning and the measure of the intelligibility nl' 
reality. It .shows tlie fultilmeiit of such task tii.'^l within 
reality matliciiiatically consideii'd, and it aims, on account nf 
the freedom of its terms from any <Ictennining condition, in 
rcjluce under its cxprc.ssion, reality consitlered even fn»!ii .t 
more universal .standpoint ; and ihrougli tlio e.viilence, which ii 
po.s.ses>e.s a.s a iM».sitivt! fact, I litdieve, it may with more sucre.-^s 
take tlie jdace of the old (;alegi»ric.s of inlelligihle itMlily, such 
as those r>f power or cau.se. (Causality itself, in onler to hertune 
intelligible, hud in l:e calletl hack In this nunc ehMiiontarv 
concoptit)!!, cli'areil from all idea <»f an eilicient |inwer or nf any 
other mystcriou.s agency. 

A very important and uiiivur.sal indivi<luiitiou «)f thi.s 


* It is woitli iiotir'ing that ivalit v, ex)a'Osrt(M| uh idwt, in the nicaiiing 
alK>ve, a domain of tfaiity in whioli the prinriple of contradiction i" 
true, since from rucIi domain theiv* are excliidi'd jw iiureal all thinj^s 
whose tcniiR would lie ho referred to one atiothei* that to one and sum 
that there would corix^pmd more than one what. 
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correspondoiKMi is the idea of truth, Trutii is an idea to 
itself, wlioso (content is tlie nature of all ideas objectively real, 
either iiiiiueiliately given or gradually showing their objective 
iiieaniiig through the objective laws of thought. The thats of 
this idea are the singh? objective ideas themselves. True is 
ju-edicablc? of a reference between two terms, one of which 
liesides asserting a reality complete in itself, sugg(?sl.s another 
beyond it, ])ossessing in its indetermineclness an espial evidence? 
with that in which it is suggested. The suggesting reality is 
essentially and comi»letely an event, the suggested reality 
possesses only the connection or suggestion which makes it 
ap]K?ar JointHl to an event. 

In this general survey of the rec*ii)rocal relation of ideas,, 
it is worth noticing that truth is an iinnuMliate individuation of 
the general idea tif coiTespondcnce, aiul not the individuation 
of it establi.^^hed tlii’ough the idea of kiifiwleclge. The idea of 
knowledge su|»]m)scs that of truth anil not citr cerml Indeed, 
when I see an object as being what is given in the lirst 
intuition of il. as when 1 see a jien ami say “it is true that this 
is a pen “ — the truth of such fact is .simjily matter of intuition. 
It is when irufli points to a fact which is sinijdy suggested 
tha^ we lose the helji of intuition in recognising what is true, 
and it is hove that we enter the sphere of possihility of error, 
that is to say, of taking for true a reference which would 
appear to he niiieal, if its twi> terms were to hecoine both 
ol.ijtt^ds of intuili«»p. lii the ab.seuL*cof iiiluition of truth what 
is left is the iloiibi whether auyUiiug is true or not, and this 
leads ns to examine w bat are the means that may lead ns to 
it and what llios<* which may pievt*nl us from rcacliing it. In 
the attenii»t to recognise such means we. reach the eonscioiis- 
iiess of the presence of some possible subjective factor of truth, 
that is U) say, of a knowing faculty within us— I believe that 
till* existence of such faculty comes to our notice first as a 
factor si»pa rating ns from truth rather than as a means 
capable of leading us to it. To establish concretely the content* 
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of U'uth, or better to detenniiie the field of reality which is 
both true and kiiowable, would be to establish 'a criterion 
of tfuth and a field of mility under its domain. 

We must fix as plainly as possible what is given and what 
is simply suggested and foniiing still the object of lesearch 
about the nature of ideas, in order to understand as much ns 
possible wliat is tlie possible truth enclosed in their nature. 
Any idea is given as a distinct entity, as a whole system to 
itself, and it realises in itself a principle which makes it to be 
what it is, and imthing else, this we shall cunsidcM' as the self 
of tlie idea and its reality is immediately given with that of 
the idea itself. l>oth metaphysieinns and ])liysicists ])resnppu.se 
it for the study whicli in their resi)cctive lines llu*y maki*. of 
ideas. For science the self of an idea may Im? deseiibed as 
the sum of all distinctive characters of the idea, wlietlier such 
sum be integrable into a single entity, while rejuainiiig still 
empirical, and capable of Kurrendering the wlioli* nf its reality 
to the most refined means of ob>ervat.ion, or whether it is not 
susceptible of integration at all. For metsipliysics the self t>f 
the idea is localised in what makes the idea one and the same 
object, either fin’ individual nr for imivtTsal eNporii-nce. It 
ivsidcs ill what lioMs together the dill'ereiil elenn'iits ofrflu* 
iilea, so that an}' om* of them b«‘ing posited the whole idea is 
]>osited as well. Such term contains the whole tiulh «jf lln* 
idea, it is true as ilie idea itself, it cannoi in* ;in olject of 
research, but it is an ultimate <i<itum wbieii nieia]! hysics 
simply rccogni.s<'s. What is theolgVct <*f iiHjuirv is n<»i the 
truth of ideas but the relations of their tnitli to exi.Mcncc, and 
this roh belongs to science.s. Tli« criterion adi^jaiMl by scumicc 
for this purpose is that <»f nmsisitmnj lietween a jMissible con- 
cept realised by a logical mo<lel, and a eoires| Mind cut percc[it 
afforded by observation. Ihit, as is well known, siu h criterion 
is not suttieient to sli*)W the truth of an idea, if w«i lake, for 
example, the mechanical and the electromagnetic theories of 
light, both of them are consistent with the facts, lait which is 
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tlie true idea of liglit according to voim4cmy ? This o itcrioii, 
however, keepH its value, if we admit tliat the aim of the 
sciences is not to impure after trutli, but simidy to enlai ge the 
perceptual field of the particular idea of (ixisteiice. The idea 
in the content of which the rclatioiiK of the truth of ideas to 
existence are seen to l)ereal is the idea of vnlidilt/. Thewoi kuf 
science is, as I have miticcd, to i.^stablish the validity of 
the content of ideas, viz., to define the I'clations of them 
to existence. Validity, like trutli, is an idea, its c(uiteiit 
is a I'elation, through wliicli the content of an idea, considered 
as a logical model, is hound to existence by a suggestion — 
existence being the idea in which the percepts or that.** of all 
other ideas are determined. The thats »>f the idea of validity 
are the single coiniectiuns of the couttfiits of ideas, considered as 
logical models, with existence. Tiie.'e connections are the means 
lliroiigh which wo can pass from the contents to the '.orre- 
spundent exisleiits of ideas, consideretl as logical models. It is 
evident that validity essentially iircsiipi' 0 >es the idesis of truth 
anil existence. The inilh of an idea is pre.^upposed in all the 
relations of the idea l*.) existeiiee. Validity shows one side of 
the truth of an idea, the side in whi»-li the idea touches, so to 
s|jeak, the idea of existence. It must not be forgotten that 
validity and truth art,* twi» ideas ipiite distinct from «aie another, 
and hotli distinel I'i’om exisieiirc. Existence does nut support 
truth, the criterion if eoiisistciioy in which this might .seem to 
lake*place might at die very moM bear uimui the validity of the 
fiinetioM accomplished by the content of the idea in leading to 
the di.scovery ol an existent. So ilu* discovery of something 
that has caused a certain eife. t does not eoiitirm the Inilh of 
the luiiieiple of eau.sabiy. but it only bears uiiuii the validity of 
it.s relations to existence. Nor due.< the reality of an existent 
receive any saiiolioii by its claim to mub. As we have noticed, 
‘‘Uinetliing cannot bo asserted as true unless theiv i.s something 
already as.serted ns real. We may compare the relational 
natui^ of validity to a bridge between llio truth of an idea 
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and existence, one end of which is moved by the ceaseless 
flux of existence, the other lies unmovable in the region 
of .truth. 

Time does not allect truth but only existence, so that if a 
self could be conceived out of existence, and placed in the 
immovable region, the reality present to him would bo inde- 
pendent of tlie variable time. AMiilo if validity were severed 
from this relation and sought in either of tlie two terms, viz., in 
truth or existence, we should find oui*selvcs in face of an 
insoluble problem. Validity cannot be identified with truth, 
because while that bears essentially a relation to existonci*, 
trutli, if it has any meaning at all, bcai-s no relation to exisstence : 
existence and truth, as alreatly noticed, are reals indei)endcnt oi’ 
one another, although they can .suggest t»ne jinothor. Nor can 
wc identify validity with existence, since existeii(*e by itself is 
deprived of any eharaeter of validity, to obtain which is 
reituired the (Mi-operation of a real essentially transceiidiuLi 
existence. AVhenover exisleiits would seem t«) .slmw tlie valiilil) 
of anything, there i.s alway.s the ipiestion left unsolvecl whelher 
the validity shown by many different oxistents will he verified 
:n general. 

The act in which the relalii»n of existence ii> snmerfitln i 
idea, makes itself manifest in the sphere i»f existence is the 
ar t of knowing. AVhelher we define kimwledge as ilie inMuhH t 
of .some activity of the self, or a.s .i jiieie CMiirelalivil v lM'twe»*ii 
two terms which we call suhjeet and nhjocl, we are ;Wwii\> 
asserting in it .some rt*latii»n to existence, ami all that forms 
the object «)f pos.sihle knowledge realises a relalitui to exisleiu r 
capable of ajipearing within exislencc. St> what i.s absolutely 
independent of existence, a.s i.s tlie trulli of ideas, is ift;t a 
[lossihle object of knowledge. The pndilem of knowledge is 
essentially the prohkm of defining the relations of ideas 
existence, hut as existence, is not a .simple idea, hut one asserting 
the reality of the elenieiilaiy ealegories of .space, lime, aiul sell, 
so an attempt must first he imnle to define the relations hetweeii 
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these tl)ree elementary ideas. These relations will show in a 
better liglit the idea of existence, and thence it may be attempted 
to define the relation of any other idea in general to that .of 
existence, beginning with the self, our personal self, besides 
being perhaps something else than idea, is an idea as well, like 
space and time it is one of the factors of existence, and as such 
a neccKSiiry condition of the reality of existence. Its content 
shows intuitively the unity of itself, its that is the series of its 
time actuations. The problem of defining the content of such idea 
has attracted the special attention of idealists since Kant pointeil 
to this content as containing a possible solution of tlie problem 
of knowledge. As I have endeavoured to show at the beginning 
of this jijiper, there is no ground for attributing to self as idea 
an elliciiMit activity for determining the reality asserted as 
e(uiuei»t or as ])ercept, and this is a point whicli must not be 
I'orgotlt^ii ill «lefining the independence of ideas from the reality 
of tho M'lf. According to what I have said iileas are related to 
self, as idtai, but indcfjcmlcnt of it taken as an active principle. 
In their n*lali«)n to self as idea they are what they aj^pear to be 
ill tile :u!tuatit)n of conseiousness, in relation to the self as a 
ronalive. juiiieiple they assert tlieiiisi^lves as objective. To try 
to know their reality apart from their relation to self would be 
a self-eonhadietory attempt. The reciprocal correspondence 
iietween seh’ as ii’ea. and any other idea is maintaincAl even 
wlien liotli terms, lonsideivil in their time actuation con- 
tiniioffsly tend to a limit stage of nothingness. 

If we follow the self u]» to the most ruilimeiitary stage of 
ils aetuatiiai, we may, with gt»ud reason, say that there is a 
correspoiuleiil rudimentary hlea of sjuice or time, and reciprocally 
to a*nuliinentary stage of these then' corresponds a riuUmeniary 
act i){' the self. Tlu^ .same relations between space, time and 
■'^elf, wliieli subsist at a limit stage of these three oleinents, 
subsist also, ill a fuller light, in the stagt* of the imlividiiatioii 
which they reach in the development in time of the conscious- 
ness of existence. As foi tlie relations of existence to other 
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ideas in general, we know of them nothing more than what is 
asserted with the act of consciousness, and with this act sucli 
relations appear to he simply those of suggestion made by the 
content of an idea towards an existent. Since the relation of 
any idea to existence is identical with that of the con(-t?pt of an 
idea to its percept, which, as we have seen, is that of a mere 
suggestion. 

The self to which ideas are related is not only an idea 
hut the willing self as well, and in respect to this I have 
delinetl the idea of objectivity. Correlative to this idea stands 
the idea of subjectivity, the content of this idea emluacos the 
willing self in the whole of its domain, viz., with iis ptjwcr nf 
oiit-ilelermining itself tijrongh our living organism, and with 
the currespondeiice which connects it with self (*nn>jidcrc«l 
as a mental fact. Tlie moments of the willing self are the 
terms of a dtmhlc currespondenee, in one the >eiies of tin- 
correspondent terms are mental facts, in the other ihey an* 
mechanical movements of our organism. To the latlcr kind of 
correspondence wo may trace the idea of oaii<aliiy, if ly 
causality we mean a correspondence ]»etwceii two terms 
possessing in common some factor of individuality, ainl |•I■l»Yidc■l 
that mechanism is conceived to l»e a phenomenon me, al-syluifly 
opposing the nature of the willing self. Without two 

<*oiulition.? causality loses its po-sitive character, whit ii makes 
reality to he recognised as a special coiTespitn.lfiicc within 
experience, and I0.SCS all value as a category (»f inlflliuii^lity in 
tlie physical world. 

The olluu' correspondence mentioned above, (••iiiiK‘Liing tin* 
imlividuations of tlie willing self with a .series of lufiital faet-^ 
i.s the expression of the iilea of purpt»se. " 

I will close these fi*w consid«;rations, which, I l>f*lieve arc 
susceptible of a wiilei' and deqier Irealineiil, with a ivmaik 
aljout the logical nature of the ix'latioii under coiisi'leiation. 
When ill this reference we abstract from the character ot 
objectivity which we lind it invested with, the relation l»*couic^< 
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a merely logical one. It is evident that the possible terms of 

such rtJation, when the character of objectivity is siippressetl 

can be but two concepts since any correspondence between a 

• 

j)eicept and a concept is strictly objective. The two terms of 
tlie relation so obtained, are comparable to one another, 

l)ecause they are built iij) of common elementary concepts or 
categoi ies. Such operation of referring them to one another we 
call jiulgiinui t. If thi.s reference is objective, judgment objectively 
j)uts on llu‘ character of truth, and if between the two peiecpts 
corrcsi»oniU;nt respectively to the two coiice]>ts of the judgment 
there is ;in objective reference also, the character of truth is 
matter of intuition. Tint, if truth, which is suggested by the 
ohjt^clivity of riifei*eiu*(? between the two concepts, is not matter 
of intuition, its truth is iu> more eontrollable l)y us than that of 
the idea whieli the objective reftnemee claims to represent. Hut 
If there is given or reached an idi3a with a charaetc*r of truth, 
such I'haracier is ]»nHlicable also of all the single references or 
judgments eontained in or objectively flowing from such idea, 
and if we sm c'oed in showing how llic reference of an idea to the 
]iivdir‘able iror as to its own natural character, is an operation 
not iiivnlviug that nf jmlgment, we. ciin see how a llieory of 
judgmeiii is suboidinalcil to that of idea, taking this in the 
meaning ex]daiiieil above. Tin; depcmlciice of a theory of 
judgiiieiii. up.m a tln*orv of the idea can be redueeil to two main 
pf)iul.>: one leganling tlie possibility of forming a jiidgmciil, if 
an ii ip.t van be given iude\Hmdeiitly of judgment; the oliioi 
regaiiliug the truth of judgment, showing that Its truth is 
ultinialely iiMliieible t'l the truth of lla‘ idea. Xow the main 
and gtmeral 0 ])eratit)n of reference ilimugh which an iilea claims 
to be true, is not nwcssarily a judginenl. alllioiigb judgment is 
essentially a i)a]lioiilar i a.se*>f such general operation, so even in 
this way we might be led to consider the idea as the entity 
encl(»sing in itself the unity realised by judgment, and conse- 
quently as the unit ami ultimate datum of reality as 
intelligible. 
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“ Wt* l»wu* Time to his loiul) in Eternity.” 

The words are successive — when wo come to think of it, 
but the line is viewed hv the mind as a whole. The sneeessiou 
of the words maybe the given fact, and the association of ihein 
into a wliole may he a subsequent ])rf»eeeding. Or, sc‘eonil, tli»* 
line may be llie .uiven ftaet, and the dissociation of it into 
.se[)arale words may be the subsequent procecMling, just as tin* 
dissociatiim of a word into its constituent syllables or loiters is 
an analysis to winch we may suhsequeiitly, though we do imt 
always, proceed. Or yet again, in the thinl place. eoiin-ival»ly 
both the .succession and the .simullaiii'iry may l.»e no| niily given, 
but also ultimate fact. Or, fourth, time-dislim-iiniis may 
indeed be given, bin maybe ap]>earance, falsi» appeal. moo. an-: 
Timelessiu'ss the ultimate fact. , 

1. I will take tirst the view that tho words aro really 
succe.ssive, and only appear to be simultaneous, ur a uniiy, "i- 
a whole, or uou-.snc(*e.s.sivt‘ — whichever way you i lo'oso in 
put it. On this view lliey appear in what is (allyd hy 
Mr. E. Ji. (.'lay (77//' Altt rantinwh 167), “ the Specious P/e.seiit.” 
He says: “ all the notes of a Ijiir of song seem to the listmior lo 
be contained in tlic present. All the. changes of place of ii 
meteor .seeju to the beholder to he contained in the picfsent. 
At the instant of the termination of .such .series, no jiart of tin* 
time measured by them .seems to be a past." This Specious 
l*re.seiit “is really a part of tlie pa.st — a recent — dcliif^ively 

given as being a lime that intervenes lM.*tweeji the past and the 
future.” Tlie notes, or the words, only .sivm pre.sent * tluy arc 
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really past, in spite of the fact that every one appears jnesent. 
Professor W. Janies (PrineiplcH of Psi/clwloffy, I, p. GIO) (quotes 
Mr. Clay and adopts the tlieory of the Specious l^reseiit : it is 
“a duration block.” “The experience is from the outset a 
synthetic datum, not a simple one.” “The original ex jiericnce 
of l)oth space and time is always of sometliing alicady given as 
a unit, inside of wliich aitention afterwards discriminates 
parts in relation to eacli other.” The numljer of sneoessive 
impressions whicli can appear to be contained in the Specious 
Present seems to be diflerently estimated, and lias no import- 
ance for the ])re>ent purpose, as the Specious Present do(?s not 
really last from six to twelve seconds— the events that siicceeded 
each other in tliose seconds appear to l)e presented all together 
in the Specious Present, hut that is mere appearance, sucli a 
])veseiit is “ specious ” not veal. This si*em.s to be the view of 
Professor Ward als(», who, in the artiehj on Psychology in the 
EiiCjffJniHVtl'm Jirihiiiniru sjiys, “in reality, ]»ast, luesent, ami 
future are <lillerences in time, but in presentation all that 
coiTCSponds ti» llu*s<? diHeroneea is in couseirmsiiess simul- 
taiieonsly.” 

The positinii, iheii, is that there arc dilVereiiccs in time, viz., 
the past, present, and future; and ihut in consciousness there is 
siimelhiiig which currespiuids to those dillerence.s, but this 
corresp!.»ndi!igdiliercnce is non-temporal, for all that eorrespoiids 
to the time- litleiem es is in cnnseiousiiess simultaneously ; and, 
tlien^ne, .since pa>t and fuluie cannot really be simultaneous, 
wliereas what cori esjMinds to I hem in coii.sciou.sne.'is i> simul- 
taneous in jiroeniatinn, the diirerenees in presenlation are 
themselves non-ti‘m]ioral, though somehow they correspond to 
real* iliHeroiiees in time. What is known, ihereiVue, is tJie 
non-temporal diiVereiues. What is assumeil is the existence in 
reality of tinie-ilisliuetions covrespuuding to the non-temporal 
dillerenees. First, tlieii, \Ye have to emiuive: granted that the 
reality of lime may come to be known, in what way tlo the 
non-temporal distinctions which are given simultaneously in 
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presentation, wamiiit or compel us to infer the existence of 
time-differencos corresponding to them, that is to infer the 
reality of time, or to assume its reality ? Next, if the Specioue 
Present is only apparent or appearance, wliat is the nature 
of the veal present ? 

As to the first ])oint, Volkinami (Lehrbiich dev Psyeliologie, 
II, p. 12) calls aiteiitioii to the antithesis "dass die Vorstell- 
ungeii A und ll,iini in Xacheiiuiiider vorgestcllt zu werden, d.lu 
daniit die Vurstolhingeii natdioiuander erscheineii, muss ihr 
Vorstcllen gegenwilrtig seiii,” that is, as Professor »Tames 
inteiprets it (p. 029), ‘‘If A and I> arc lo be represented 
as occHvrhif! in tawsaion thi^y imifit ho siw tdtrf nrotf si t/ rqivetsentrd ; 
if we arc to think them as one after the other, we inust//m//; 
them Ixtthat once;’ What S4.*em.s tcj implied is tlial (1) A is 
succeeded by ?» — id(M 11 succeeds idea A, but tliere is thus far 
no idea of succession : (2) A and 11 are next “ simultaneously 
represented” — neither, apparently, is presimt any hmgev; 
both aro' re-jiresented ; and, because tliey are re-])res(‘nti*d 
together, we aro able lo f/iuib of lliem as one aftm* tlie i>lhcr. 
It woidd seem, then, tliat in stage (1) we liave no id(‘a whatever 
that there is any su(;c(\ssion. Now (a) if we do not know that 
thert! was any succt'ssion, we have no right to say thal X was 
succeeded by II ; (/;) if we know that A was succeeded by 11, it 
is incorrect to say that wo have not tlie id('a of siicci'SHion in 
this stage. Hut (b), if admitted, makes it superfliums to gn on 
to stage (2) — we know of the. succession, bef(»ro the siniulijwiej^us 
representation takes place ; and it is not from the sininllaneous 
representation that wo infer the succt'ssion. So let us adopt f//). 
Then in stage (1), whatevcu’ else we know ahout H and A, we 
have no idea of their succession. As Hr. S. H. Hodgson ]mts it, 
in a passagii which will he cpiotcd again later, “ in an isolated 
moineiit, we could not tell which part of it came first”— in the 
isolated uiomcnt A B we could not tell wlnjlher A or 11 came 
first. It is in .stage (2), when their itJ-preseiitations aie simul- 
taneous, that we think of them, or interpret the piestmlations, 
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as having been successive. But what is the ground for so 
thinking thorn ? They are given as simultaneous. Up to this 
stage, we have not even the idea of succession : granted that we 
get it somehow at this stage, what is there to lead us to believe 
that it is a valid idea and not a false inference ? Volkniann’s 
argument apparently is “ if A and K are to bo represented as 
occun'mff in they must be HiniuUanamdjj reprcsaitcd'* 

Tliat may be so, or it may not. But the fact that they are 
represented as occurring in one way cannot l>e in itself a 
decisive proof that they rejilly occur in a totally different way. 

In VolkinaiiTrs aiguiiicnt, the differences between the 
re-pwisentjitions are temporal. In Professor "Ward’s the 
differences an* non-temporal, as we liave wen, an«l aiv. differ- 
ences in presentation. At the back of Volkmann’s re-presen- 
tations lay j)resentations. At the back of rrof(‘ssor Ward’s 
pivsenUition lies reality: diflbreiices in tins* are in reality, 
what covrespoinls to tlieni is in presentation, and is non- 
temporal. But if we seek to timl in those non-temporal 
distiiiclions anything that will ]>rovc^ tliat then* aiv linn*- 
ilifferenci*s eori*os])iinding to tlunn somehow, wc sliall he 
ilisiippoiiitod. In presentation the non-Umi])oral distinctions 
;i.vo given sinmltaimously ; hnt how or why we sliouhl infer 
that fact tliat the temporal tlilferenet\s are iu>l siniid- 
l!iii(*oiis, does not appear clear. If we confine onrsolve.s, as ai 
present we are doing, 1<» our presentations, and if in oin:' 
presiMitaliiUis we come across none Iml non-leinporal dislinc- 
lions, then we have no experience <»f lem]Kiial differences; 
and so, no warrant for assuming them to i*xist. Why di» we, 
in order to ex]ilai]i the mm-temjMiral differences which alone 
are ]hvsented to ns, resort to the hypothesis (For from this 
point of view it is nothing imm*) that, ontsiile. away Frmii 
(we cannot, without Wgging the tpiestion, siiy “hehne”) the 
non-temporal <lifferences of pii*sentation, then* aiv tinie- 
din(>reiu'i.»s ? and what exactly aiv thesis time " dilferenees. 
iram this point of view ? On what ground are they supposed 

o 
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different from the non-temporal distinctions which alone are 
presented to us ? How do we know that they eyen exist, if 
they do not occur in presentation ? and how do we know that 
they correspond somehow to the time-differences and do not 
correspond exactly ? Of course, if they do corresi)ond exactly, 
then past, present, and future co-exist in refdity as they do in 
presentation, and no otherwise. That, however, is tlie second 
of the four possibilities which I am considering : and I simll 
deal with it shortly. 

Before iloiiig so, I must notice that Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, in 
liis Thm'y of KnmvMgc, when he is discussing “ the conUiiits 
of Apprehension ’* (pp. 50 //I), comes to the conclusion that “ wi* 
must admit that successive facts are present to one and the 
same act of apprehension”; and, paradoxical though it may 
seem, “the immediate jaist remains actually pn^sent- to tlio 
apprehending consciousness.” This, then, assumes that the 
change from immediate past to actual present is a cliangi* 
which goes on in reality, and of which a consciousn(*ss may 
(or may not) have aijprehension. That ussuinptioii may <n' 
may not commend itself to us when we coiiu* to consider it. 
Anyhow it seems to make the change from past to present a 
change that goes on quite independently of the c(»iis( ioiteness : 
and to make it the husiiiess of the consciousness to a]»prelicinl 
the change; and it .seems to present the diflicnlty as bifiiig: 
given the change from pa.st to pio.senl, how ilocs tljc (^inscious- 
ness apprehend it ? And the solution olVered by Mr. H(d»h<»usi' 
is that to Hoi npprehcndiiuj onm’wasnviiH “ the iiii media to jjast 
remains actually pre.sent.” Xow, without vcninring t<i .siy 
liow Mr. Hobhouse would interpret his wcriLs, we may say 
tliat they arc patient of being iriteipreted to im*iiii'* that, 
whereas to the apprehending cc»nsciousness llic immediate 
l»ast remains actually present, in reality it docs not, ?v'., that 
tlie past cannot actually he jiresent, the “ now ” caiuiot iu 
reality be “ not now,” but to the apprehending con.scioii.siics.s 
the past may appear present, thougli it cannot really be so. 
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To understand liow the past may appear present without really 
being so, we may borrow an illustration from Mr. Hobhouse. 
Assume that an act of apprehension occupies a second ; 
imagine a process which Lasts a second, and consists of t'dur 
stages — A, 11, C, D. Each of those stages is over before tlie 
next begins ; yet “ the mind views tlie process as a whole ” ; 
the whole of the process is apprehended at once — a single act 
of apprehension apprehends it and its parts. Hut, though the 
mind views the process, or rather its parts, as simultaneous, 
still “ whether as an event independent of consciousness, or as 
an occurrence in consciousness, A is certainly not contem- 
poraneous with D.” That is to say, A 11 C I) are in reality 
facts succeeding one another: A, even as an occuiTen(.*e in 
consciousness, is not really conternpfirancous with 1). yet the 
two an* or appear to he siniullaneonsly presented to conscious- 
ness. The ijresentations, A l» 0 I), are successive, l.ml “ at 
last ■* they are simultaneously presented to consciousness : 
"‘at last, the wlude A 15 C 1) as facts succeeding one another 
are siinultnneonsly presented.” As an occurrence in eon- 
.sciousness, or as an event independent of consciousness, they 
are certainly not coiileinporancons,” luit they " are simul- 
tjinecmsly ])resontod.” To the apprehending consciousness, 
therehue, the past a])j»ears simultaneous with the present, the 
‘*iiot now” witli the '‘now”; hut they are certainly not 
contmnporaiifous, thi-y are only “ simultaneously pi’i^sented ’’ 

“ The mind,” then, Mr. Hobhouse is clear, “ view> the 
l)rocess,” A B C, or jnist, present, and fnluiv, ‘‘as a whole.” 
Hut irhy the mind sliould view past. ])resenl, ami fiilua' as 
simultaneou.s, or present them .simultam'onsly, when they aic 
really successive, Mr. Hobhouse. as far as I ean make out. iloes 
not explain. Still less, I think, does he prove ibat the time- 
dilVerences are not in reality as they are given in ap])rehensiou 
c'/s., simultaneous. 

Still, as the argument is that in reality past, present, and 
future are successive, and are siintiltaneous only in appearance, 
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or as presented, or in the Specious l^resent, let us see if the 
Specious Pi’esent is a pniseiit help. 

Past, present, and future are presented or given together ; 
and it is desired to prove that they do not exist together, but 
only appear so to exist. Now, the Specious Present, I suggest, 
affords no sucli ]n‘oof. It does nut prove, it inei’cly asserts, 
(1) that tlie presentation in question is appearance, and (2) that 
the Si)ecious Pn*seiit is not present, but (in Mr. Clay’s words, 
already quoted) “really is pirt of the past.” It assumes tlmn 
tlie very position tliat wants [»roving, r/r., that time-distinctions 
are real : it does not prove, it .simply assumes, tlieni real. The 
only question thoretbre is whether it is a .self-consistent 
assumption, or one which being inconsistent with it.self must 
be dropped by u.s. Now, it as.sume.s the reality of suceession : 
it assumes, that is to say, that tin*, past must be over when the 
preseni ]»egius, and that the iwisl eaiinnt in*esenl, even to us. 
And it goi's on to say that the Specious Present “ really is ]iart 
of ihe past.” From which it follows tliat il cannot Ik* present 
to us. If, iiidecil, it wme now pnvsent to giving me an 
illusory or delusory picture «if Iciiiporal events, il would he 
pre.seiir and it would be “s|»ceious." Ibit it is ** ri'ally a ])art 
of the past ”: and, if sti, it cannot consistently ])e licfcl, l»y 
thf».se who believe in the reality nt' lime-disiinciioiis, lo In* 
present. ]»y them it must either be rejected as im-oiisisi'-iiL 
with their belief in the reality of time-distinctions ; nr. if 
accepted, be accepted as proving that time-distinct i»ins ine not 
real, inasmuch as it is really ineseiit, here and now, and yi-t is 
“ really a part of the* jia.si.” 

Again, has the Si»ecioiis i^rosent a time-length f If it really 
is fro]n six to ten st^conds long, as p.syidiologists calculate,*! hen 
it is so not only lu appearance but in I’eality, and is not merely 
“ specious.” Put, ouc(j mow*, this gives up the eontentioii tliat 
past, present, and future only aitpmr to l)e given together. 
Then let us take it that it has not really any lime-Iengili i 
and that it is “specious” in appearing to have a duration wliieli 
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it does not really ])ossess. I^t us recognise, in fact, that the 
intuition of duration does not necessarily imply the durathm 
of intuition. The question then arises whether the Specious 
Tresent is really present ; or, if we come to that, what do we 
really mean by the present ? If the apparent present is 
appearance, what is the nature of the real present ? 

What is the real present? Mr. S. H. Hodgson (PhiloHOitlnj 
vf Jiiyfit’ctioii, I, 248 254) says, “strictly speaking there is no 
present: it is composed of past and liiiiiro ilivided l»y an 
indivisible point or instant. Tliat instant, or time-point, is the 
strict present.” Let ua say, divided by a vortical line, li.aving 
length but no l)readth. One sale of the line is the past, the 
other side is the future ; but llu? line has, strictly, no breadth — 
the pa.^t touches tlie future ; the i»ast is one siileof the liiui and 
the future is the other side, ami hci-ween them there Is nothing, 
liideeil, there is no between; “strictly speaking there is no 
jivesent.” Vet this line — iniisinueh as it consists (if a non- 
(‘xistent thing can eonsi.st «»f anything) oidy of the meeting of 
past and futiin; (and the past exi.^t'i no longer, the furure not 
yet; and the past did. the future will, e.xist only by beeomiiig 
jaesenl, /.r.. by luroming a nnn-i.*xistenl thing) — “is a scMpiciice 
nf diUerent fi'eling.s.*’ It may be a minimum, but, inasmuch 
a-; it consists 111 ' pn-seiit and fuluve, this minimum has duva- 
liiiii"; “a former ami a laiicr are included in the minimum 
of (•onsciousiu\s.s : sold ‘•time-duration is iii-separahlu from the 
minimum, iiolwilli.slamling that, in an isolated nionieni, we 
C'udd not tell wliieb of it i:ame first.*' 

11. I think it must be admiileil the view that past, ]iieseiit, 
ami future an? really successive has dillic'uliies : “ strictly 
speaRing then* is no pnwnl.’' ami what appears to be jaescnt 
'‘is composed of past and future.*’ oi which one exists no longer 
and the other not yot. Imleed. ii might even seem fnaii this 
that time is wholly illusory : l»ui it would be premature to 
jump to this eonelusion before considering the seeoiid of the 
four views which I um pnipo.sing to examine. The second 
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view is that past, present, and future not only are given 
together but do really co-exist. It is not denied . tliat they 
succeed or appear to succeed one another ; but it is maintained 
that they co-exist in reality, ns they co-exist in appearance. 
The question may then be asked : if past, present, and future 
really co-exist, why do tliey appear successive ? That question, 
however, need not now be put : if it can be shown that they 
really co-exist, the ditticuUy of understanding why reality 
should be diffeient from its appearance will not weigh against 
the demonstrateil fact that co-existenco is the reality. That 
question may stand over. The present question is, do they 
ccj-exist ^ We know Ihey are, or appear, successive; we want 
to know whether they really ci>-exist. Is it an inference, or 
is ir a given fact ? It would hardly seem to he a given fact 
that the earth was once a molten mass; neither would the 
result of the next general election seem to be given now. 
Both would seem to be inferential. The co-existonce then of 
past, present, and future would seem to be inferred. From 
what { From cxiierience. In our experience, a phrast' of words 
or musical notes i.s, or appears to be, given together: we are 
awiiio of the whole phnisi*, or of ihe jdirast? as a whole, ami of 
the -everal words or notes whie-h compose it. The e«nni)onent 
wunis or notes are sucees.sive, so that if, or wliilst, the seetnid 
of tbeni is present, the first is pa.st, and llie third is iiiinre, ui* 
Vet to come. But, nevcrt)ieles.s all ihice an? pn'sent in tlio 
organic wliole, in the phrase which abme has meaning, and 
which must be there in its entirety to be umlenstood, or, for 
that matter, to be analysed into its constilneiit and successive 
words or notes. Indeed, even a word must be given, must 1 k 3 
present to tlie mind btfure it can bo analy.sod into its ^*011- 
stituent phonetic cdeiiieiits; and sc> a phrase must he tliere, 
and its parts co-existent, behu'e its constitueiiL parts can )jc 
piOiiOunced successive, or judgetl to lie co-existent even. It is 
true tliat our “time-grasp” is limited to six or ten secomls; 
and that for us the past, present, and future only co-exist 
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within that limit. But we have only to imagine a mind 
whose time-graKp is not subject to limitation, and then every- 
thing will be enclosed within its grasp. As Professor Uoyce 
puts it ( Hhv World ami tlu‘ fndkndual, II, p. 145), in answer to 
the question, “ liow then for God shall this difference of past 
and futiii'e be transcended, and all be seen at once ? I reply, 
in precisely the same sense all the notes of tlie melody except 
this note are not udirn this note sounds, but are either no 
longer or not yrt. Yet you may know a series of these notes at 
once. Now precisely so God knows the whole time-sequence 
of the world at once. The difference is merely one of span.” 
And l^rofe.ssor Sidgwick {Dialogs on Time and Common Sense: 
Miwl^ October, lf:<94) seems to have held much the same view: 
he says, “ I follcjw these theologians in conceiving the past and 
futiii'e as simultaneously pre.sent in knowledge to the Divine 
Mind : but I am forced to conceive this presence of all the 
known to the lutinito Knowev a.^ pci'indual, if I would avoid 
conceiving it at a point of time.” 

In Professor Koyces argument we start fmm experience; 
the liasis wlneli bo takes for his argument is the “ Specious 
Present,” and tlie diffeieiico between the human and the Divii e 
mind “ is merely one of span.” The Sj)ecious Present is non: ; 
and it eoiitains, say, three notes, each of which in turn is also 
tliul, it we ruiitiiie unr attention to the Specious 
Present, tlunv is a n’or within the iWo\ as the present hour is 
within tlio pre.sent day. On the other liaiul if we look outside 
the Spt'cious Present, or the pliraso of words or notes, we find 
that it is preeeiled and succeeded hy a ln/ore and ofter. Kxpand 
the phrase od inJinUnm ; ami, if the iiilinite phrase is oom, it is 
in time, ami carrie.s with it a not iwif\ preceding and succeeding 
it. If the Specious Pivsiuit was speeious to start with, then 
expanding it, even iul iojinitum, will not make it the less 
specious ; the difference between tlie expamled ami the 
uncxpajiiltMl forms of it ia, we have l>een assured by Professor 
Koyce, “ merely one of span,” If so, then the expanded, like 
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the luicxpandcd, form is in time. If, on the other liand, tlie 
Specious Present of tlie Infinite Knower is not to bo conceived 
“ at a point of time,” if it is not in time, it is no mtr, ie., it is 
not pi’eceded by a iw lontjer or followed by a not yd, Jiut if it 
is not ill time'; it would be better not to talk of it as “ prasent,” 
for the woid inevitably suggests time. Indeed, it is only so 
far ns it suggests time — emmoously from this jioiiit (»f view — 
only so far as this specious ” lu-esciit is supposed to be “ now, ’ 
that it is susceptible of timc-distiiiclions, and can be divided 
into the no lonyvr and the not yet. If this Specious Present (of 
mind) is not in tim<». it is no noio ; nor is any jKirt of it. 
If it is not temporal to start with, sulMlivision will not make 
it temporal. If the simj Jo phrase of words uv notes is not aoir, 
neither can any one of them be now: there simply is no 
no present — and therefore no past and no future. Ihil if there 
IS no past, present, or future, they cannot co-exist. And, after 
all, <puto apait from tirgument, it really does seem strange t<.» 
inaiiitaLii tlml the same moments <if time are both suceossive 
and non-succcssive, iy., co-existent, or both .^iimillaiie«uis and 
lint simultaneous. Ihit, iiia.siiiuch as without argmiiont it 
would seem til least as .slrange to deny as to maintain il : and, 
since Pn)fe.s.sor 1 Joyce does maintain it, hu us eoiisi.ler this, the 
third of the views which were iimpused in the upening para- 
graph of this |ia]ier for examination. 

III. The third view is thal both the suecessinn .ind the 
.simultaneity of pa.sl., pre.sent and fiiiuro are inU <.tily .Lliven but 
are nlLimale fact. l*rorf»s>or JJoyce lakes up llie pnsitiuii 
(p. 115) that as a faert <jf psychology, overloi)!;ed i»y met.i- 
physicians, .simultaneity ami siieee.s.sion are “pre.sfiil o/ /.,/o to 
our consciou.sne.ss ” ; and we have se(Mi already tlial to 
either of them whilst denying tin; other ri*sulls appanmlly in 
the necessity of denying both. If either is prommneeil ap])ear- 
unco, both must bf*. Let us avoid tlii.s, then, by piniiouucing 
both to be real. It i.s in fact !ib.surd, PiTif<*.s.sor Jtoyc<? says, ti» 
speak “as if the at once inifJied that there were for its no 
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temporal distinction between the first ami the last beat or note ” 
(p. 143) ; and it is equally absurd to speak as if it implied no 
such distinction for the Absolute: “the temporal sequences 
must be view(id as having in the real world, and for the 
Absolute, the same twofold diameter that our temporal 
experiences liave for ourselves ” (p. 140). “ Present ” or “ now ” 
lias the same two-fold diameter for the Absolute as for us ; the 
two-fold sense is the ultimate fact (p. 142). Expand the 
Specious Present, which for us is only a few seconds long, ad 
hifinitam, and you get Eternity. You get Eternity, not Time- 
lessness; for the Specious Present, whclher it be that of the 
human or that of the Divine mind, is equally madi* u]i of past, 
present and future, of successive ninmciils. It is, if I may so 
put it, a tempcnal (or a temporary) Eternity: “this same 
IcinpoiJil world is, wluai regarilcd in its wholeness, an Eternal 
Older "'(p. 1«’»3). 

Pnifessor K«»yre’s mclui>liysical theory of lime wouUl appear 
U» ho built uiMUi ii psychologiral basis, m., upon ibc psydio- 
logieal theory of tin? “ Specious Present," for lie .says at the 
ln*giuniiig tlial tin*, jisydiohigioal llicnrv has been “ povsistently 
igiiororl by many i>f tin* mcta]iliy<ical iiiterprelers ijf the 
tonqioial asjioi-t «if the universe ’’ (p. lie), and at the cud that 
this twt)-f<jld view of your nature, as a lemporal jirocess and 
U'i ail eternal sy^li iu ef fact, is juccisely as valid and as nbviou.s 
as tin* iwo-fnld view ,,t* ibe nu-huly 4ir of the rliylhm ".(]>. 147). 
So far ihi'ii as ilic \ ability «»f ila* iia-iaphysieal theory dcj»ends 
upiUi tin* validity of ilie jisvi liological theory, it is ojaui to the 
same. ilillieiiUii’S as ilmse alreaily urged agaiiiM the " Speeious 
Presoiit." Piut, not i«» «hvell upon or repeat lho.se dilhculiies, 
wc fliay ask. doe.s the !i.s.suiiii»lioii that ]iast, pivseiil ami luluve 
ar(f l)oth iMi-e\'i.sieiu aiul siurossive, take them tuit of lime or 
does it not ^ If it does, then p;\.si, i>ivsent and fuluie. which 
arc distiiietiiuis in time, are m»t in lime: ami lliai liardly 
snuiid.s convincing. If it does not, then past, prest.Mit and future 
are in lime ; ami llierefoiv are preceded by a past aiul followed 
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by a future. That seems to be the alternative favoured by 
Professor Eoyce when he says "there is in fact no last 
moment” (p. 136). But it seems also to be the alternative 
which he excludes when he says, " this same temporal world is, 
when regarded in its vdiolmess, an eternal order.” To say 
" regarded in its wholeness ” is to ask us to believe in a present 
which had no past and has no future, that is to say it requires 
us to believe in a present time which is not in time. Thus we 
relapse into the unconvincing position that past, present and 
future are not in time. This we are reluctant to do — it would 
be preferable to say tliat past, present and future, time- 
distinctions, are not real, and that time, with its distinctions, is 
mere ap]iciirauce — and Professor Royce's statement that “there 
is in fad no last moment ” must mean that there is in Reality 
no last moment, and that for the AbsolnU* thi*re is no last 
moment. Further, if there is in fact no last moment, then there 
is in fact no first moment ; and therefore first and last cannoi 
bo comprised in a unity. Xor can they, if they do lud. exist, 
help with tJie aid of other moment.s (eipially mm-existent) to 
fonn a totality. And, it there i.s no unity or totality of llu* 
moments of time, it i.s vain to speak of regarding them in their 
wholeness ; and consequently imjjos.sihiu to consider, tlie 
temporal order as eternal, for that can only he done by regarding 
the moments of time in their wholeues.s. Tlie unity or totality 
of the moments whieh make up the w’hoIi.*ne.s.s of time has 
preci.sely the same validity as the moments themselves ; ainl 
there is “ in fact no la.st moment,” no lirst, and no intervi'iiing 
moments. And, if tliere are no momenUs of time, there is no 
possibility of maintaining that they are (or are not) botli 
.successive and co-exi.steiit.* • 

* A practical objection to iioyce*.s ar^nincnt is that it makes the 
Freedom of the Will iiii])o.s.«iible or unacceptable ; the time-siM'ies is real, 
we see only a portion of it, and believe that as regard.s the Not-yet the Will 
is free*. 'Flie Absolute sees the whole of the tinie-Hories, and sees the 
truth, viz., that the not-yet is just as fixed and tinalterable iw the 
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Thus far we have pictured time as a line, or (with Professor 
Wal'd) succession as a horizontal line and simultaneity as a 
vertical line. Thus time has lH3en pictured, in efiect, as move- 
ment in space, though, of course, no one lias thought it to be 
leally so. The question arises, whether if v/e renounce the 
picture, we shall shake oft* any misleading associations. 
Professor Pcrgson {Kssai svr les Doimei^s Immddiaicn de la 
Oonmtntr, jip. 60-85) argues that we shall. He starts from the 
position that two points of space may co-exist, but that two 
iiioinenls i>f time cannot co-exist; simultaneity is possible in 
si>ace, iinpossilde in time. We do imagine, in a way, illc^ically, 
befovt* wc think it out, that btiforc and after exist t«Jgcther, but 
by heiorr jind after we obviously really mean two nioments 
whicli il«) not exist together. This self-contradiction is due to 
the I'jiet that we represent to ourselves, or rather misrepresent, 
the two immuiiU of time as two juriiUs of space. The points in 
a line «lo co-exist; but the moments of time dfj not. The idea 
then that tlie nioments of time do what they cannot do, viz., 
cu-cxist as points of space co-exist, is due simply to a false 
pietuie by which wo ilesert what is given immediately in 
consciousness and misrepresent time a.s s]»read out in space, and 
coiifpse llie moi]ienl.s of the one wirli the points of the other. 
Here then ue have the cuntaminalion of time with .space, from 
which wa. iiiu.st fiee ourselves if we are are to get time as it 
is given iniinediately in con.sciou.sness. iloinenls cannot be 
co-existent in time ; points cannot succeed each other in space. 
Thus if points cannot succeed one another in space, neither is it 
ill Sluice that uioiiienls succeed one another ; and we have 


-butli are there, before Ifiiu. Tlie of view of the 

AliKolulr in exactly tliat of the vertienl line from which, in the **8i>ecious 
I’leseui,” tht‘ recent pa»t ia seen : nothing is futuie to Him, for He looks 
buck upon A BCD, all of which events are i»jist to Him, though to A, or 
to any oiu* at A, it appears that IK'D are future. Hence, all frewloni is 
gone, for A HOD are iKwt; it is only from our point of view (A) that 
lit’ D appear future and not yet tixed and fa,ct. 
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to form some idea of the succession of moments of time, uncon- 
taminated by space. Such succession Professor Picrgson calls 
“ pure succession.” It is “ the form assumed by the succession 
of our conscious states when we abstain from separating a 
present state from the states preceding it” (p. 75). The 
states, then, must not l)e juxtaposed as though they wen*. i)()ints 
in space : they must be organised, as the notes of a nudody arc 
organised in a tune. The notes, though they are successive, yet 
arc x>arts of the air, much as the limbs of an organism though 
distinct are not se]»arat.ed fiom one another. The m^tes inter- 
penetrate. It is only hy abstraction tliat they can lu' separated. 
Unless and until they arc separatcil, we have “ siiece.ssiou with- 
out tlistineii(ui,” /.r., “ pure succession.” No spatial metaphor 
is involved in this cojiception: it would be intelligible to a mind 
which know not space. But we go and inject space into this 
“pure succession” and in teiprel or misinterpret it as a mwof 
points, <./•., a line in space. AVIien ami inily wlieii w»‘ have 
done this, we imagine we [jcrceivc infnir and tt/hr simul- 
taneously — wliert.*as we caiiiiul believe really that siicessivc* 
moments are the same moment. In i»ure succession ‘ Iheiv is 
no reversibility bc(:ause tliciv is iionriler. And tluue is iM)iiider 
because tlieiv aix* no terms to be arranged in ender; ami ijiero 
are luj terms, because terms imply disliiictinii ; ami - pun* 
succession” has been ileiiiied t«» Im* “succession wlllmut 
distinction ” (jip. Td 

Time, tlieii, as it is immediately given in eon.sci«jnsii» s-, is 
succession without distinclion. This succession is di*lim*.l to 
be purely temporal ami absolutely noii-spatial ; it must, iherc- 
foio, be the succession of jiast, present, and future, oi tin* imv 
and the not /m/'*. Bui it is succession wiihunt dislincttoii. 
Without distinction of what i is it without distinction <»!' the 
nov: and the mi //o//*, or with that distinction ami wit hout any 
other? On the one hand, jiast, present, and future, the noir 
and the not noif: are jmrely time-distincticnis : they are distiiic- 
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tions which are, or may be, absolutely non-spatial. On that 
view, then, “pure succession” will mean not “succession 
without time-distinctions” but “succession without spatial 
distinctions.” Subsequently, of course, past, present, and 
future may be compared to points in a line ; but they must 
first be there in order to Ik) comparetl. If the imagination is to 
find a resemblance, tliere must be something (viz., the moments 
of lime) in which it can, however unreasonably, fancy it detects 
a resemblance to points in space. In that case, then, past, 
present and future, the umv and the not nm\ are given 
immediately in consciousness; and we are brought back to the 
question whether what is thus given can be accepted, or 
whether it is inherently self-contradictory. 1 think Professor 
liergson would himself not wish us to accept it. In that ease 
we Miv driven on to tlu^ other alternative, that “succession 
witlumt disiincli(»n ” means “succession without distinclion of 
past, present and future.” Put if “ pui*e succession” is succes- 
sion without disiiiiction of the uoir ami the not iiou\ in what 
sense is it succession at all i If past, present and future are 
not of the natnni of time, what is that lime in which they are 
known' Sundy it is not time at all, Imt Timelessness? If 
so, l.eijniint s(*e what is gained by siuMkiiig of “ succession ” : it 
is a ."nccession in which imthing succeeds. It is also, we, may 
note, a succession which, according to Professor Pi.'rgscai, “ cxi.sls 
solely for tiu* consensus observer," does mu take j)lace in 
spaci*. Onlshlo me. that is to say in space, there is no time: 
true duration, the mutual interpeiietralion (»f tin* facts of 
con.scioiisness, is peculiar to the subject (pp. iSl, 82). Thus, as 
Mr. Itradley says {A pi)nt rtnir*' <tinf lleitUfji, p. 2dS), “ for siii»nee 
reanty at least trii*s to be timeless." Ami Professor ilergsiui 
argues ilmL reality- as oi»ject, is timeles.s: but that reality, as 
aiil)jecl, is nuirkcil by true duration, that is the mutual inier- 
ponctration of the facts of consciousness. Put this mutual 
iuterpeuelralion, when we eomo to look at it, is just that 
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simultaneous presentation of the contents of the Specious 
Present” which leads other writers than Professor' Bergson to 
deny that succession can be ultimate fact. The succession of 
which we are aware is represented as a succession which is over 
when we view it, i,€., which must be non-existent (and so a 
“Specious Present”) before, or in order that we may view it — 
and how can we be aware of what is no longer there wh§n we 
look for it ? An iuliabitant of Flat-land, condemned to move 
always in the same straight line, could never see that liis track 
made a lino : he would see it end on ; and, to understand that it 
was a line, he would have to step off it and see it sideways. 
Thus, the very fact that we are aware of time proves that wt* 
are not in time. As Mr. Kitchie ]mt it (Pkiloiiojthlctrf 
“to be aware of change of succession we must in some sense 
stand outsiile succession” (p. 91), that is to say, “the logical 
argument lor the existence of a timeless self is the jK>ssibility of 
being aware of succession in time ” (p. 189). Or, as Mr. lhadley, 
lirst of all, had put it, “ change must be relative to a pcrmanont ” 
(p. 207). If so, then, as Mr. Eitchie said, “ time efniin»l l»e :m 
ultimate reality : for it has only a meaning in tM»niu«*tiou with 
change” (p. 90). 

IV. Thus, we come, in the course of the processi ni \>ddcli 
bears “Time to his tomb in Eternity,'* to the fourlli view 
mentioned in the opening paragraph, viz., that time-disliin tiniis 
are indeed given but are appearance, and that Timelessn»*ss is 
the ultimate fact. The alternatives that we have thus far liad 
before us have been; (1) That succession is the nltiinalf fad 
and thaipa.st, present and future cannot co-exist ; (2) th.at their 
co-existence and mutual interpenetration is the iiltiinatt.' fact, 
and that they are only subsequently spaced out and dislingnifflied 
— in appearance; (8) that they are ultimately in fact, as tliey 
are given in appearance, at once successive and nr)t sneccssivt? — 
in reality they both do and do not co-exist. 

As they are given in appcaiunce, snece.ssion and .simul- 
taneity contradict each other. As an appearance, that is, linm 
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contradicts itself. And if any one chooses to say that reality 
also contradicts itself, others are at liberty to remain uneon- 
vinted. If they remain so, if their faith is that reality docs not 
contradict itself, then they must hold that Mr. Bradley sees the 
truth and says it: in time “we are forced to see the false 
appearance of a timeless reality ” (p. 209). 
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VIII.— SYMPOSIUM— C AX LOGIC A15STBACT FKOM 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS OF 
THINKING f 

By F. C. S. SCHII.LEK*. PiEKXAKi) PosAXQUET, and Hastings 

Easkdall. 

1.— 7V// F. C. S. SCIIILLKK. 

It might seem at first sight that this question couhl be answered 
in three ways alone ; bv ‘‘//t’-s’* by “ ao/’ and l»y “ atmrf ums from 
sohu: of theto.'' Pmt this is certainly too sanguine. INiilo- 
sophical fiiujslkms are usually obseure beciause. ol* the iiivelcrale 
ambiguity of the terms in whicli they are put. And in this 
case it is jn’obably essential to a profitable discussion lliat we 
should first agree on the meaning ami function of Logic. In 
case, however, that this should pnm* to be impossible, ii will at 
least be advantageous to explain the meaning in whirh I janjuisi! 
to use tliat term. 

The meanings which may be altri])uted to “ Liigic ” arc 
numerous, and most logicians find it newssarv, or at leasi 
convenient, to employ a good many of them. It is, howcrvci 
possible to fix the extiiMiie liiiiits of the variation Imvanls one 
or the other of whicli a consistent view of logic mnsi teml. Tin- 
first of these conceives “ Logie” as concerned with actual lliink- 
iiig, or even more aml»ii.iously, as a syslemaiic c‘.valuati(ai of real 
knowing. It doi.-s not, as such, object to talk about ** uh-als of 
tlmuglit,” Imt it insists tbal tlie.se itleals must be i‘vo1vcmI rt’oni 
and kept in contaet with the actual facts of thinking, and 
coii.siders that aiiart from these they are void of meaning and 
lose all value. At the o]i]insite extreme to this conctqition of 
[.ogic there lies a treatment which makes Logic a .‘<ort ol 
calculus of imagiiuiries, as formal and as arbitrary as algebrji. 
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and not requiring to be essentially connected with any human 
function of cognition. 

Of these two conceptions of Logic, I shall very decidedly 
prefer the former. I sliall assume, that is, that to Ije a real 
science and not a mode of intellectual trifling, Logic must deal 
witli actual thinking, and that its norms, whatever they are, 
must not he disconnected from the actual cognitive procedure 
of observable human minds. 

Assuming this, it seems that an afhrinative iiriswer to our 
question is simply inconceivable- For all actual tliiiiking is 
])sychologically conditioned throughout, and Logic has no 
business to ignore tin; fact. At any rate, the oinf.a lies on 
tliosii wlio assert that this fact is logically irrelevant. To 
me the relevance id some «if thesi*. psychological conditions 
is so overwhelmingly eviilent that 1 cannot conceive w'hat 
mcaiiiiig the word •‘thought*’ can convey, if absti-aotioii 
is really and rigidly made frmn (1) interest, (2) purpose, 
(;5) emotion, and (41 satisfaelion. 

(1) I can nowhere discover anything deserving of ihe name 
of thought which is nut actuated hy psycholcigical interest. To 
allinii lliis, moreover, scvius merely a truism. It is merely to 
deny that thinking is a nieclmnical process like, r.//., gravitation. 
It is to ass(!rt that the proc«*s.se.s iluring which the course of 
eo iseiousness tMUiies nearest to bi'ing a jairpostdess lliix of 
mental images are most remote frcuu cognition. It is to deny 
that thinking proceed.'^ witlnait a motive and without an aim, 
and to assert tliat in pn»jJortioii as interest grows more dis- 
ciplined and coiieeiii rated ihunglit bfcnmes ni(»re vigorous and 
more deliuitely purposive. 

(2) Thinking therefore must be conceived as essentially pur- 
posive, and as tin.' iiion* consci«»usly s«), the. more eflieient it 
grows. Whomever Logic therefore seeks to vo\ue=ient the actual 
nature of thiiikiiig. it c'au never treat of “ the meaning ” of 
pro|)o8itions in the ab.str.iel. It must note that the meaning 
depends on the use, and the use on the user’s purpose. Now 
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this puipose is prinuirily a question of psychical fact, which 
admits of being psychologically deterniiiied, and which no 
theory can safely ignore. If we attribute to logical rules 
a sort of inherent validity, a sort of discarnato existence apart 
from their appliention to cases of actual thinking, we reduce 
them to phantoms as futile as they are miinlelligilde. 

(3) Kiuotion accompanies actual cognition as a shadow docs 
light. Even so unexciting an operation as counting has an 
emotional lone. The eflcct of this emotional tone seems to be 
various, and it need not be denieil that in some people and in 
some forms it may have a hurtful cfleCL on the value of the 
cognitive results. I hit this iiiusL he shown, and eaniiot be 
assumcMl, in any given case. And its alleged hurtfulness is no 
reason for denying the existence of this emotional bias, exceja 
to llinsi* wlio arc very far gone in that apjilication of Christian 
Science'* to pliilosoj.liy wliich declares all evil to be “appear- 
ance.** 

(4) If a feeling of salisfaclion did not «)ecur in cognitivi‘ 
processes tlic attainment of truth would not be lell to liavi* 
value, in jMiint of fact such salisfaeti«uis supi*rvene. nn 
every sle]) in reasoning. Witliout lliein, Ingleal “ uecessiiy, ‘ 
“cogency,” and “iiisiglit '* wouhl bce«mie nicaniiigless words. 

It Si;cms clear, lliereforc, that willaait some. psycliob»i:ie;il 
coinlitions, viz., tliose* wbicli have been mentioned, tbinkiM- 
disappears, and with il, presumably, T.ugic.* Sonic, at Ica>l, 
of the psycliological conditions cannot be di'^pensed witli. 

It would liavii b(?en needless to labour this p<»int at sueli 
Iciigtii if it had not bcim denied, and that by no less a per- 
sonage than ^Ir. F. If. Ihadluy. lake so many (»f Mr. Uradley's 
gems, it occurs in a footii<»te,t wliieli 1 make* no apology l‘*r 
quoting. 

* I ratlier susp»u-t, liDWrver, that syitibnljf' logicians wunM 

reganl thinking, jinlging ami iiifciTing, as so inhei'Oiitly psychologiial 
as to he cxtra-h/gical. 

t J/iW, N.S.' 01, \I1I, 300. 
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“ If in the end there is to he no such thinj; as independent 
ihoujjflit,” he says, “thoii<;ht tliat is, which in its actual 
exorcise tahn no fwitount of the pHf/ahofof/icttl aitnalion ; * T am 
myself in the end led inevitahly to scepticism. The doetrimj 
that every jiul'^ment esHVtUUilhj thpemlsi on the entire 'ptiffchilotjicfd 
date, of th’.! individual, and derives from this its false.hood or 
truth is, 1 X) resume, usually taken to amount to e«)mplet(‘. 
scepticism.” 

We learn fi’oni this .sur[»risin<i; passaj^e that it is (?i»in|ilcte 
sce])ticiam to take comjiletc account the facts in a coj^nitive 
proceilure, and that if we will mit <lelilu‘ratcly falsify them, we 
]aX»3e into scepticism. Uut I mu.st confess that .Mr. Hradley’s 
menaces do n««t cow me. I can so»* ikj slnnlow of a reason why 
fur logical ]uir[»oses such falsi tieatioii should he neci'Ssary. Ami 
evc!i if it were, so far from detcrrinir us from secjaicism, 1. 
can conceive* nolhinjj; lhat should inclimi us )non* irresistibly 
towards it. 

Ihit ]»erliaps tin*, lerrihlo conscipieiice of a<lmiltino tin* facta 
is n<»r that we should fall inti» scepticism tuirsrdves, hut tliat wo 
sliuiiM imjiel -Mr Hrjolh-y towards it. ami .S(f e.\l»ose liim to all 
the rude rcniark> he has hiiuMdf at variou.s times made about 
sci-ptiys. This would be a situation wbieli 1 for one should 
ciinti*in]ilale without «lismaY. K<ir in eominon with many tdher 
pliiliisopliei's of Various scliiM»Is,t I Jiavi? huit; siisjiected that 
only a very fiiie line »f Iiis own drawiiijL,^ separates ^Ir. Ilradley 
from a scex>ticism to which ln»ili his heart and the core of hi.s 
doctrine inclined. When, therefore, 1 am lo]il that a simxdo 
icipiest to n^c<»«;uise tin* facts drives him across the line. I am 
dis]iosed to womlcr tudy lhat >o lijjhl an im]»eliis should servo 
as a pretext for avowim/ whal might well have brcii confessed 
Ixdoro. 

At all events Air. lhadley s ditliculiy is of his own manu- 
la«*tiire. Just before declaring that to take account of 


^ ItahVs niiiii*. 

^ Ni •tidily Air. ll.ddaii 
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psychology was death to logic, he had “agi’eed” that tliere 
was “ no such existing thing as pure thought.” 7.c„ presumably 
no thinking free from psychologiml contauiinalion. Admitting 
this, all should liave been plain sailing. “ Pure ” thought 
being psychologically a ftilsc abstraction, its troublesome 
fiction need no longer encumber the logical account of actual 
thinking. Put this, apparently, would be sheer surrender to 
pragmatism, and so llv. 1 Iradley puders to V)C “ led inevitably 
to scepticism.” He insists, therefore, that there must be 
“independent” tliouglit. The meaning of tJiis postulate is 
not explained, liut presuiuahly thought has to be ''imh-pen- 
dent ” of the psychical conditions.* But of these he had just 
“ agreed ” no existing thought could be independent. And so 
the coiitradielion is com])]etod which Wiis to lead Mr. Bradley 
to avow Ills scepticism. That tliis contradiction is not acci- 
dental, but inherent in the intelleetualist conceptioii i)f Logio» 
wc may venture to infer also from a very similar <lisaslcr wliii'Ii 
overtiikcs Mr. Bradleys most promiiicnL disciple, Professor 
A. E. Taylor. In an arti«de on '‘Truth and Pnietioe” in llie 
Philosnphivttl Jtericir I'or -Afay, 1905, he ln'gins (p. 207) ly 

* I may of ioiirse liavi.* failed to H|fprehend Mliat Mr. |{i’{ulli y 
here means by iiulepeudeiit.*' For the term is one of thove 
uusui'upuluusly juggled with. When plnralisiii lias to he delnr»li^lled l»y 
award, we liear rmieh of the iiiif|iiity of the ‘^independence" its reals 
claim, hut when it is a (.|uestioii of vindieating a “usidess " philosophy 
it appears that every well- conducted ** thiMiivtic " truth pieservi‘> a 
virtuous “iinlepemlence." Similarly we aielold hy “lealists ' that in 
the act of knowing the object of knowledge is <piite ‘‘ iiuh*})ondent " of 
the knower’s a.ct. It is clear that in neither of these eases eaii 

inde]»eiideut ” mean ‘'not coniR*eti«l with.” And }et if it means le>s 
than this the alh.ged iiidejien«leiicc ” of the pluralist's reals eaiiiiot yield 
an a priori refutation of pluraiism. Now 1 am (piite willing to ai'ive 
to any consistent convention about the use of any term, or even, if 
nece.ssary, to give up its use altogether. Hut it should at least he made 
clear what it is Uken to mean, ami 1 cannot hut think that if the present 
vagueness and ambiguity of “ iiKle|)endence ’’ were curbed, either tlai 
argument aliout tin; iiidepeiideiici; ” of thought or that about tiu^ 
impossibility of “ iiidependeiit ” reals would have to diaajipear from the 
armoury of our absolutists. 
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denouncing “ the modern error of regarding Logic as somehow 
concerned with the subjective proccsscis of cognition,” and 
wisliing to “ purge it at tlie outset of psychological accretions,” 
and holding that the wlioh^ “ notion of an individual thinking 
mind is absolutely irrelevant to the explanation of what we 
mean by trutli.” He tliereby arrives at the singular coriclu.'iion 
that pragmatism is “(piite irrelevant to Logic” (p. 28G). 

And yet, before the end of the same article, he is over- 
taken by as complete a Nemesis as tlie most vindictive 
pragmatist could have desired. The “ truth,” which (p. 273) 
had scorned all depeinleiice on human minds and rested its 
authority on its relation to “an ideal or universal ccmseioiis- 
iiess, an imijersonal JJrwmsfsciti. iihcrhinfpf” has after all to be 
introduced into an actual knower’s mind. xViid then it turns 
out (p. 287) that “what I as an indiviilual actually accept as 
true iUpviuh on* what pmpositions have for me the special 
jWlin'f* of ohligatoriiicss,” ami “ the eliicieiit cause of my 
aece])tauce of a lielicf as true is thus a form of emotion.” 
l*rulVssor Taylor explains imhiMl that the case is peculiar, that 
it is “a very speciiir' form «d' enmthui,” l>ut not how even the 
most minwulous constitution could cxemi»t it from psycho- 
Ingicrtl treatment. If llien this feiding t)f logical ohligalion or 
nei'cssity is essential lo every ael of human cognition, what 
hecfMJics of the independence of Logie ami the boasted 
“]turging away of |fsyc!io!i»gical accretions''? In at least one 
point tin* coniuH'tion iH^twceii Logic and Psychology is vital 
and cannot be jlissevmrd. 

I will take it tlieivfove. that. »»n the showing oi intel- 
Icctualist li»gicians lliiMrselvcs. a complete denial of the logical 
relevance of the ]»sycliohigieiil as]»ect of cognilive juocess is 
iiJi])ossible. Indeed, in their jiraelice tins is so tar recognised 
lliat their accounts arc o|»en ratluM’ to the criii<*ism that in 
them logical ami psychological considerations alternate in 


* Italics mim*. 
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inexiiicahle confusion. But tliis only strengthens my case 
for the contention that Logic must explicitly take account of 
the psychological comlitions of iictiial thinking and knowing, 
so far at least as iii their absence its subject matter would 
disappear. I shall contend thei-efoi'C that witliout tliem there 
is no such thing as actual thinking (and much less knowing), 
and that Logic he(*onies a science of the non-existent and 
impossible ; that just in so far as a l(»gical rciisoning tries 
to abstract fniiii these actual conditions, it inciieases the risk 
of dc facto failui'i*, so that tlie more “ purely ” “ logical ” it 
becomes the more likely is it to be inoflective and to be 
condemm?d as unintelligible; that strictly therefore nU the 
^wychohigical comlitions have logical rehnance, though no 
doubt it may often In? impractiealde to evaluate their full 
complexity, and so to attain more than a very moilerale 
precision in the “h)gicar* analy.sis of an actual argument. 
This last point jjerhaps only as.sert.s that the logician as such 
is never the final jiulge of tin* value of an aigument. 

(1) 1 hav(‘ alrcjidy mentioned one large group of psycho- 
logical coiiditmns which arc involved in all actual thinking. 
rurjKwe, interest, desire, emotion, satisfaelbui, ait.^ more essenli.d 
to thinking than steam is to a steam-engine. 

(2) The most fundamental conee|»lion.s of .Li»gie. like 
“ nece.s.sit.y,” “ certainly,”" self-evidiMiee,” - truth,” are primarily 
psychological facts. They an* insepaiubly aecompanii*iI hy 
•Specific psychological feelings. What is called iheii' *‘ stiieily 
logical” .sen.se is fviUunfuas tnth their ]».sycliologieal strn.'^es, and 
whenever this connection is really broken oil', its meaning 
simply di.sap]K*ar.s. W(? iiave ob-servetl Profe.ssor Taylor's 
failure to alistract fnaii ilie ]isychologi«*al feeling of “ nece.ssity," 
but may ]»erhaps indulge in a further ilhi.stn tioii. 

lAit u.s take tbi'ivfore the ei»ne**jitinii i»f " certainty.” Tl:«‘ 
mo.st anti-psycliological of logioiaiis could n.*adily l)e foiveil 
to admit that all certainty in its actual oc<-urn*nce wa.s accom- 
panied l>y a p.sycliologiciil feeling of cert duty in various 
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degrees of intensity. He would appeal, however, to the dis- 
tinction of “ logical ” and “ psychological ** certainty. Tsycho- 
logical certainty, we conmioiily say, is subjective and exists 
for individuals ; logical certainty is objective and imposed on 
intelligence as such. Again, psychological certainty may s(‘t 
in long before logical proof is comjdcte, often long before it 
ought, and conversely our x>sychological stupidity may rebel 
against mathematically demonstrated tniths. From these 
current distinctions the logician is apt to infer that yjsycho- 
logical and logical certainty have really nothing to do with 
each other and ought not to 1 k> confused. Ihit if this be true, 
why are they both called by the same name ? Surely, if 
logicians wished to keej) tlnuii apart and could afford to do so, 
they could lahel them tUlferently. That they have not done 
so is a strong x)re.siunption that it is impracticable. 

Indeed the truth would stnnn to be, (/?) that if the fcelintj of 
certainty is eliminated the word becomes unmeaning, and (h) 
that “ Ingical ” is quite eontinuou.s with ]»syehologieal certainty, 
'fhe notion of logical ” certainly aiises from the extension 
of pedential beyond actual purpose in thinking. We actually 
stn]> at the i»»int at wliieh wi‘ p.syehologieally are .satisfied and 
williilg to aeoejit a claim to truth as good, but we can .sonie- 
tiiiii's conceive ulterior purpo.scs which would require further 
continuation and idlier minds tlial would be satisfied less 
easily. This eiigtMi!lor.s the iileal of a compleli? ‘’logical” 
projif transcending tliat which is gooil enough for ns, and 
ca]»able of eoinjudling the a.ssent of all inlelligence.s. llul 
evtai if it could be attained, its certainty would still be 
psychological, as is our eai»aciiy to pri»ject the iileal. r»olh 
are dependent on the actual power.s of individual minds. 
Tims for the moment mathematical denionslraiion seems to 
satisfy the logical ideal of intelleciualisl bigieians. an«l is 
praised as absolutely certain. Hut that they think it so is 
luerely iisyehological fact. For the leason simply is that so far 
they do not seem to have pryclmlogieally conceived the thought 
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of varying the postulates on which such demonstration rests. 
If they had recognised the hypothetical basis of ihatlieraatical 
certainty, they could conceive something more “ certain.** 

(3) TJie fiindamentfil logical oixjrations, like conceiving, 
discriminating, identifying, judging, inferring, nil have psycho- 
logical aspects, and coiilil nc»t come about by “ pure ** thought. 
I have suggested elsewhere* that logical identity is always a 
postulate. It slioiild lie stated as tliat “ what I will shall mean' 
the same, is (so far) the same** And by “the same** I do not 
mean VKlistinAfinshahle, (though this too is a psychological 
criterion) as Mr. Bradley does in what lie consiilers “ the 
indisputable basis of all reasoning,** the axiom that **what 
seems the same is the same” which he himself calls “a monstrous 
assumption.*’t Logical identity emphfitically does not rest 
on an easy acquiescence in api>earanees or psychological care- 
lessness about noticing diflei’enees. It is a conscious act of 
purposive thinking, performed in spite of oh^ rred dijfernmx, 
“The same ” means that fc»r our pinposes th(*se diflerences may 
be ignored and the two terms treated alike. 

The ]irineiple therefore is not mere ]»sychuh>gical faci. 
carrying no logical coiisecjuenccs. Xor certainly is it a mer»* 
tautology, “A is A.” It is ultimately one of the <hwicfs w»; 
have hit ujion for dealing with our exiK*rience. As such it 
may be supposed to have pass(.»d through an experimental stage 
as a mere postulate, and even now a eerlain risk remains inherent 
in its use. That there shall be iileiitity we have good grounds 
foi insisting, but tnir claim that any A is A may often 1m* 
frustrated. For, of course, the belief that identities are to Im* 
found, however well grounded in general it may be, in no wise 
guarantees the validity of any particular identity we may clioose. 
to “ recognize.” That therelbre every attempted idenliiicaiion 
should come tiue, would be the experiiuiee only of an onini- 

* Pvrjtoml Ithfdiitmy pp. 04-^104. 

t Priariples of Logic^ p. 2()4. 
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potent being, whose volitions the course of events could never 
contravene. Only to sucli a being (if such can be conceived) 
would it be self-evidently, invariably, and “necessarily” true 
tliat “A is A ” ; in our human thinking the identities we select 
may prove to be mistaken. But on the whole the principle 
is valuable enough for us to ascriUi our failures not to its 
inapplicability to our world, but to our own stupidity in 
selecting the “ wrong ” identities. 

My limits forbid further illustrations, but I will select 
one more case, because it has been most dispul-ed, viz., that of 
reasoning openly inspired by desire, ?.c., f)f a conclusion aftinned 
because we sliould like it to be true. Take the familiar argu- 
ment: The vrorld u hmly therefore there mvMt he a letter. It 
all rests on the desire for good, an<l the postulate of perfec- 
tion. Now if postulation is as such invalid, and desire a 
more obstacle to truth, it clearly iullows that this aiguinent is 
hopelessly illogical ; which is accordingly wliat intellecriialist 
logicians have everywhere maintained.* A bad world is 
logically evidence atjainst^ not /or, the existence of a better. 

Now against such alistractand priori notions of what is 
good reasoning, I would lay it clown that good reasoning is that 
whirfi leads us riglit ami enables us to discover what wc are 
willing to acclaim as Irulh. Ami so tested the desire-inspired 
reasoning may clearly (iftt*n be the belter. It may prompt to 
more active in(piir\, to keener ubsei vation, to moie jxusevering 
exjxu-iment. The logician who declares (/c non apimnniilm rt 
Mod c.ri»trntihrfs auh ni cst -m/m, who declines to look for what he 
wants but diR's not s(*e, who does imt seek to jjcnetrate beyoml 
the veil of appearances, is, frankly, an ass. He frustrates hi.s 
avowed purposi*. the diseoveiy of truth, by debarring himself 


* i^va hniiiaii they have, uf comw, iu»t iiifivqueiitly ivlajwed into the 
jMwtuIatoiy way of ivasoniiig. Thus it is a favourite ibfereiice fivm the 
fjK’t that nil the jjarts of tlio worhl art* imperfect, tliat the whole must be 
perfect. But if in this ease it is legit imatu to argue to the ideal from ll.-e 
defects of tlie actual, why not in otliers 1 
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from wliatever tnith lies iKJiieath the surface. His self- 
approbation, therefore, of the heroic self-sacrifice of his volitional 
preferences to "objective truth” whicli he “feels himself 
bound ” to commit, is simply silly. What ri^dit indeed has lie 
even to “feel bound”? For does not the phrase betray the 
emotional origin also of Mh attitude to truth ? He accomplishes 
the sacrifice of “ peraoiial pi-efeixmce ” to “ objective truth ” by 
dint of an emotional desire to mortify himself for others), the 
satisfaction of which apiiears to him as a good. How then is 
he other or better than the voluntarist who makes bold to 
postulate, and verifies his anticipations? 

Moreovei, if we supjdy the missing premiss in llic contontiDn 
of the intellectualist, we find tlint it must take a form some- 
thing like this, that it is ivronfj to anticii>ate nature, to gt) 
beyond what you cun see, wicked to try whether the apparent 
“facts” cannot be moulded or remoulded into eonhainily with 
our desires. He must say “it is inranjJ' For lie canm»l .^ly 
“it is impossible.” Fur it is con.stantly ilone, ami with the 
happiest efiects. 

If now we a.sk, Whjj we ibree the inlellectnalisi tn 

reveal the lull iiieasuie of his prejmlice. To defend lii< 
assumpliou he muat tlo one of two ihing.s: (1) He ma^ full 
back upon his own feeling of the iesllielieal nr elhir.d 
impropriety of the voinniari.sl s pnaedine. Ihit if sn, hi> 

uI»jectioii ceases to l»e purely logural. It may he ileclaied in In* 
only liis idiosyncrasy, and be met by the letori — “laiiii lines 
not seem im]iroi»er to me. I do not, will not, and canimt 

worship disagreealih? fact and niiwfdcume truth as yon dn. I 

do not, call not, and will not call a universe good which dnfs 

not satisfy my dc.sirc.s, and f feel strongly that it oifffht tn dn >•». 
Whether it does, nr can he inailc tn do .sn, I do not- know as 
yet; it is one of the cliief things I am slaying in the nniviTH* 
to find out. If (ft) it doe.s, or can, then my desires are to h'* 
regarded as a .sound, logical iiidicatifm of the nature of ivaliiy 
and a valid method of penetrating to ihs con*. If (h) it does 
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not, I may have, no doubt, to admit unwelcome truths and 
unpalatable facts. But I shall do so provisionally, and with a 
clear intention of aljolisliing them as soon and as far as I am 
able. If (c*) it sometimes does, and sometimes not, why tlien I 
am entitled, nay bound, to try loth methods. 1 have a right 
both to treat my wisiies as clues to reality, and to subordinate 
tiuun on (Xicjision to facta which are too strong for me. And I 
observe tliat (whether you approve or blame) this is what, in 
fact, men liave always done.” 

(2) If the intellectualist tries to find sometliing more 
ol.»jective tliaii his feeling of the wrongness of the voluntarist’s 
])roeedure, wliat resource has he? Must he not appeal to the 
conseipienctjs of the two methods ? ilust he not try to show 
lliat the cM.nise(iuences of submission are always, or mostly, gooil 
tlnKse of postulation, always, or mostly, bad ? But can he show 
this ? Notoriously he cannot. Ami in either case has he not 
usjmI the pragmatic test of logical value ? 

It is vain, tlierefore, t<» seek an escape from tlio ciniclusion 
that actual thinking is pervade* 1 ami eomlitioned through ami 
tlirougli by psycholcigieal lu’ocesses.aml that Logic gains iiolhing, 
and loses all vitality and interest, all touch with reality, by trying 
to igfuue ibem. To emphasize this is not, i>f course, to deny 
llial for b»gical ]»urposes s*»me psychob >gical comlilions may 
s.iiiielimes be irrelevant. Thus in using concepts it is generally 
possible to abstract I'r.im the particular iialuro of the psycho- 
logical imagery. The reaMUi is that identity of meaning 
*»verpowers diversity of imagery : if this were otherwise, the use 
«»f (*nnc.i‘pts wmdtl be ini]M)ssible. Again an error, say of couuling, 
may 1m* psychologically a very e<imj)lex fad *. it may nevertheless 
be looicjilly a very simple error. By niy c*>unliiig 2 ami 3 as d, 
llici’c may hang a bMigtbylale; but for the logician it maybe 
enough to say llial the ivsult ought to have lunni 5. It shouM 
he observetl, lu>\vev(*r, even here, that the logical description of 
tliia jMoccss as an “error” involves an appeal b* i»sychology; 
the error could not be recognised as Midi but for my capacity 
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to correct it, or at least to admit the validity of processes which 
enable others to correct it. If I were psychologically iiicapahlo 
of counting 2-f 3 as other than 6, I could not recognise luy 
“ error,” a “ common ” arithmetic would disappear, and there 
would remain no way of deciding which process was counting 
and which miscounting, hut the experience of the respective 
consequences, ami tlie test of survival. 

■VVlien, Iiowever, the logician thus ahstificts from tho concrete 
facts of reasoning, he should do so with a consciousness of the 
nature and dangers of his proce«iure. He shoidd feel that ho 
may Jiave left out what is essential, that he may have failed to 
notice tlie actual meaning of the thought he examined, ami 
have substituted for it some wholly different imagination of his 
own. The proposition which he s(»leninly writes down an 
en*or or a fallacy may not have iKJcn a luosaic affirmation at all ; 
it may have been jKietical hyperbole, or an hypothesis, a jest or 
a sarcasm, a trap, or a lie. He will, therefore, get a very little 
way into the analysis of actual thinking if he declines ti» 
recognise that in its iictual use the same form of wonls may 
serve all these purposes, and canm»t be treated logically 
until he has found out what its actual meaning is. A lie, I 
l»resuiiie, is a j)ropo8itiou which claims truth like any elhrr. 
15ut the claim is for export only ; the liar himself knows it to bi* 

*■ false,” ami has rejected tlie claim, even thougli hv lias 
persuaded all the world. I do m»t see how “ the meaning ” mI' 
such a ]»ropositiou can be represented as single and simple, or 
indeed how its logical status can even he iliscussed wilhoiii 
going into these facts. Does it not follow that logicians have 
no right to tlieir habit of sfK^aking of “tlie meaning’' td* a 
jiroposition as if it were a logical tixtiiu; ? TAr urfmd in(»a‘hiiig 
is always a psycliologieal fact, whicdi in the case of an ainbignily 
intended, im])lied, or umlerstood, may be many. The “ h»gieal ’ 
meaning is potential; it is at be.sl the, r/rr/vo/r im'aning wiili 
which tho proposition is iiio.st ecaninonly usiul. It is only 
more or less jirobable, llierefoix;, as I he inteipretatioii of an 
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actual judgment. And to build a system of apodictic doctrine 
on foundations such as these is to build a house of cards. 

1 wcjuld conclude, therefore, what I fear must seem a very 
sketchy paper, by drawing the final inference tliat tlic logician 
must become a psychologist as well, and drop the notion of a 
“pure** and “independent** logic. He must conceive his 
business strictly as the evaluation of actual human thinking, and 
dismiss as unscientific prosum])tion the wild-goose cliase of an 
“absolute thought,*’ ami as illusoiy trifling the construction of 
symbolic systems which cannot Ijc aj)plied. His “rules" and 
“ ])rincii)les *’ will l)e as emjnrical in their use as in their origin, 
and will allbrd a modest guidance which actual thinkers will 
not dosjiise and will find senieeable enough if they are intelli- 
gent enough to use them jiroperly. 


‘J.—Zi// IlKHNAUU IlOSANQUET. 

Logic, 1 suppose 1 may say, is the science whicli considers the 
nature of thought as manifesliMl in the endeavour to apjirelieiid 
truth. If it is objectetl by the Pragmatist that this is no 
dilfercntia, I should be cuiUoiii to let the sentence run “ as 
luaipfested in a fully self-coiisisUmt furiii.” 

We ari‘. asked the <iiiesliuu, (.'an logic abstract from the 
PsYcliologi(.*al conditions of thinking ? 

1 will l)egiii hy answering the question, beeiiuse the answer 
will cxjdain in general llie ndatioii — as I see it — of " tliiiiking" 
to its “ psy<*hological condilion.s.” Put tlieii I shall have to 
]M)int out that the question seems U) have no direct bearing on 
the ])assage with reference to wliieh it has been raised, and that 
tliift is really dealing with soiumhing dilVerenl. I lake it, then, 
that logic is able t(» abstract from the i>syoludogieal conditiuiis 
of thinking if and in so far as the thought which logic investi- 
gates lias a iiatum of its own and does not take its nature from 
these conditions. This would lie so, for example, if the 
conditions iii question were the eiHiimon form of coiialion, and 
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imported no pecniiar element into that conation wliicli takes 
the shape of thinkinj; in ]mrsuit of tiiith. It would still be so, 
even supposing the conditions — interest, purpose, and the rest 
— to exhibit a peculiar chaiticter when they belong to the 
thinking whicli l(»gic investigates, if it were the case that that 
character was already adequately investigatiMl within the bounds 
of logic pro))cr, leaving nothing to be ascertained by a further 
scrutiny of these i>hcnoineiui as purely psychical distuibances. 

Xow, if we consider the lirst movement, as it were, of 
interest (taking interest as tyjucal of the rest) which starts a 
train of thinking in the ]airsuit of truth (or of thinking 
wliich endeavours after full eoiisisteiiey), it must fall, 1 su])posi\ 
uiidiT the former of these cases. If we consider tin; inoie 
methoilised imerest «)f a relleetive mind, engaged in a seientilic 
impiiry aiul weleoining tlie speeitic liigieal ]»nH‘e«liires whi<*h lii* 
hefoi-c it, we must refer such an interest, surely, to tla^ lattt»r 
ease. I»ut 1 cannot see any conceivable ease in wlih'h inten‘si, 
or, say, enuition, can introduee into a train »>f tbiiikiug in 
imrsuit of U'Utli, a ]irocedure wliieli — demanding logical 
scrutiny — yet belongs to the interest and m»l to tin* tliinking. 
If it introduces discontinuity or substitutes f»ne issue for 
another in the train of tluuiglit, logic has nothing l«i wrutiiiiM* 
— iinlos.s the second case i> treated as an i;i/wr>tfln tlvin'kl ; if it 
introduces tlelinitc error, logic is hen* o]i its own grouiicl, ami 
knows what it has to analyse. The case of a suggestion whii ii 
should fall within and couLriluite to tin* true line of argument, 
settles itself ; such a suggestion belongs ci- hifpofluHi. to the ivaiu 
of thinking winch logic considers. 

I conclude, then, in tlie first instance, that logic can take 
care of itself, ft can (h*al logically with any inlen*st wl,\i« li 
embodies itself in a continuous train of thinking in pursuit 
of truth, and also with an intcn-.sl wliie.h interferes with such 
a train otherwise than by mere interruplimi — or as a case on 
the boundary line, by a substitution of foreign issues. It can 
and must abstract iVoiii all forms of intfucsl which aic 
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cxtraiuioim to iiiid interrupt the ileHiiite coiitiiiuity of a train of 
thinking in pursuit of truth (or “ endeavouring after full 
consistency”). Such forms of interest may relatively he 
termed psychological, i.c., mereltf psychological, as contrasted 
with logical conditions of thinking. Logic, as the science which 
tak<;s account of tliinking in the pursuit of truth, must abstract 
from any condition of thinking wliich is in this sense merely 
psychological. What iulhujiices the train of thinking proper 
must appear in the form of judgment or reasoning however 
fallacious, and at tliis ]»oiiit must necessarily become the object 
uf logical criticism. 

This. I said, is my conclusion in the first iustaiicci. 1 sliould 
])rofer to restate it in a form which will more completely 
cx]»lain and justify ihc relative di.stincti<ni hetwiicn logical and 
psychohjgicsil interi^st, and avoid any a])j)earance of arlatrariuess. 

I sujipose that at least all conscious ju'ocess is in a sense 
])syehological process, and its conditions are in a sense 
psychohigical ccmdilions, umler which or through which the 
mind arrivv^s at I'-sulls of one kiml or another. Now as I see 
ihe matter, the fumlaiiiental nalure of this process — a nature 
which we might roughly describe as “ coutiiiuily ” — is one with 
the ]irinciple which wdieii fully explicit lakes the form of 
thinking in pursuit of triuh or in pursuit of full eonsisiency. 
(Tins form t»r thought is pivseul. I shouhl eoiitend, in the 
higher jjliases c»r ** practice.") Psychological imu-ess, in a word, 
wlieii it differs from the proi-ess which is the ohjecl -matter uf 
logic, differs hy lieing iuailiculate. cinmitous, fragmeiitaiy. It 
is the logical process hrok«Mi uj) and disguised : or rather, the 
logical jiroeoss is the psychological process in its exjdicil and 
self-^'.onsisleiit form. To do viuli.mce to a simile of Plato, the 
flhuKMis which is the mind «»wes its inisshapenncss to heing 
made up of myriad imperfect growths !»f its own substaiioo 
acciirding to its own law, hut slunled, arrested, distorted, in all 
possible ways. [ do not mean that all arrested gnovihs — the 
everyday conations whieli find a sjieedy ami single termination 
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— are misshapen or diseased ; but T mean that their eaiiy an^est 
though natural and necessary ad hoc is tiie iiuiin feature that 
produces the distinction between them and the fuller develop- 
ments of the mind's nature. Now these fuller developments 
themselves — the wider growths of theory and practice — are 
never, I should imagine, found typically j)erfiict in actual 
psychological process. I do not su])p'jKe that a sustaineil 

argument of any gieat compass is ever thought through l)y an 
actual mind without interruption or irrelevance. It is enough 
if continuity of content rea])peai*s and maintains itself through- 
out and within tin* psychological detail and the monientary 
distraction. It is clear thei*efore to me that the relation of 
thinking in the pursuit of truth to comnion psycluilogica! 
conditions is not one of abstract to concrete hiit of cnnci«:te to 
abstract. Strictly s])eakiug then, . when L»gi(; abstracts, it 
abstracts from an abstraction — the absiracti«»n which speaks of 
psychological conditions of thinking, as lliongb sojmMliiiig 

isolable, .sha|»ing llie course i»f tiuuight from without. The 
jtsychological cuiidilhms which do not amount to itue logical 
interest are siin]»ly, I take it, intiu’csls which an* either 

preventeil by conllict from working out their conation as m 
systematic whole, or arc incai«ihlu of doing so from the nature 
of tli(*ir original contetjt. In iJie latter case the i-nd of the 
conation is jU' 0 ‘Icteiinined, and iieetls but little dcvclopiiu*nt kI' 
context as a means to its realization. In ibinking which 

pursues truth or full con>islency — which of course may I'o 
subservient to practice in the lai-gci- serisi*, as when a niinisicr 
announces that he has to think out what i^au lie done for the. 
Army — the object of tb(? conation is to coiistrnct an ideal whole 
of a certain tyjie : no jioint can lie predelenniiied at w'liich tlie 
conation is to stop. It is then on tin? whole the interests in 
predetermined ends from which logic, must aiistract ; or, dfl 1 
prefer to say, looking at psychologifad process jis a wliolc, it 
recognises their partial nature, and the oliscurity in which tliey 
involve the principles of mental continuity and advance. 
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Therefore it abstracts from the abstraction which would give 
them the name of psycliological conditions of tliinkiiig ‘par 
i.rcdlenct', and dismisses them iis trivial or as obstructive l 3 esi<lo 
the more fully develoiied systematic conations, in which the 
nature of mind finds room to display itself articulately. 

No difficulty arising from the relation between developed 
theory and developed practice can be exploited in favour of 
conceptions which suggest the dependence of truth on pure 
psychological conditions as such. The ultimate distinction 
between theory and practice is, indeed, none too easy ; it is 
analogous to that between observation and experiment ; 
between a result unveiled by changes we have ma<le, and 
a result infected anrl <|ualified throughout by changes of our 
making. Ihit these distinctions only arise at a point far 
beyond the eleinenUuy misunderstandings winch are now 
before us. For the pursuit of goodi\ess and the interest in 
l»cauty raise just the same problem as the pureuit of truth. 
It is as essential to them as to thinking in pursuit of truth imt 
!o he depiMideiit on tlie mere psychological situation, on “the 
entire psychological state of the individual.’' Xcither goodness 
nor beauty are irouceivahlc a.s determined by mere psychological 
conditions; as if good were to he determined by the total, 
actual want and beauty by the toUd actual feeling. Tlie mind) 
lias its fuiiclanienial nature, which leads it, in difForent 
activititjs, to strive i'or harmony with the whole. But in thr 
actual iiiomeiitary mind this nature, as we have seen, conlliris 
witli its own outgrowth'i, and nKiiiilains ilsidf among them only 
through its self-asseitiou in the cuiiipleter forms of iuteriv'^t. 
which on the whole ])re<loniiiiate, and sustain the mind as 
a system. 

I have now answered the question whether logic cair 
abstract from the psychological conditions of thinking; and my 
answer is in short that it not only can, hut must; it must 
alistract from llmse — if 1 may invent a barbarism — by con- 
creting them ; by showing what they are as imperfect eilbrts of 

Q 
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mind to assert its own natui'e, and how the mind leaves them 
behind, and thrusts them aside, hi its complete working. Any 
psychological conditions wMch are more than this becomes 
ipso facto logical conditions and fall within the analysis of 
logical process. 

1 now tm*n to the criticism of an alleged denial. Some- 
thing has been denied ; but what ? The sentence which seems 
intended to indicate what has been denied runs thus : “ It seems 
clear, theiefoi'e, that without some psychological conditions, 
viz., those which have been mentioned, thinking disappears, 
and with it, presumably, logic. Some, at least, of the psycho- 
logical conditions cajinot be dispensed with.'* The critic’s 
argument, I admit, has been jjartly, tliough vary slightly, 
lUrec-ted to estaidish the logical i*elevaiice of the psychological 
conditions; but here in the coiiclusioii we have relevance am I 
existence inextricably mixed. It is only fair to jilace besair 
this extravagant suggestion as to what has Invn ilcnicd — as if 
it had been denied that need ami desire are necessary to 
thinking — a somewliat full ipiotation from the imtriininatcd 
article.* 

“?)iit I shall doubtless be told that the intelligence springs 
from and dejiends upon need and ih'sire. Then? is no undci- 
sianding, it will l)e urge<l, and no truth, excei»t wluue there i-^ 
an interest; and since interest and want must Ije mlmitted to 
be practical, we have here a clear proof that all in the end i> 
subordinate to practicc3. To myself, however, this iJiouf adduced 
by the Logic of Pragmatism .seems hardly Pi n‘C[uiic anv 
.serious discussion. To me it seems obvious that if somo 
function belongs to our nature, tliere will Ik? a need ami desire 
which correspond to that function, iicnce, if tlie free ime of 
the intellect is really one a-sjieet of our being, wc shall in 
fionsefiueiice have a need and desire for that use. And how 
tliis can prove that no interest is in Die end inlellectmii I 


* Mr. F. II. iiradley, in J/mc/, T)!, p. 
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wholly fail to perceive.” “ And you might as well come to me 
and offer to argue that I cannot want to look at a star, because 
my vision and my want are always terrestrial. And you 
might as well demonstrate to me that plainly I can love 
nothing beyond me, because my love after all must be a piece 
of myself.” 

But stress is laid more particularly on the demand that 
there shall be thought which “ in its actual exercise takes no 
account of the psychological situation,” and on the pro])osition 
the doctrine that every judgment essentially depends on 
tlie entire ])sychological stcate of the indivhlual, and clmives 
from this its falsehorid or truth, is usually taken to amount to 
conii)lete sc(*pticism.” 

Such views, we are told, involve a claim to falsify the 
facts in a (•(•guitive procedure, the facts being the total 
()Hycb(»logical state of an individual miiicl in the munieut of 
Jiulging, and the ])rocedure being tlie jiulgiiient passed in a 
determinate iiuiuiry into truth. 

The jKiint, I think, is a sini|.»le inie. Lf)gical theurv, the 
LTcniTid ac<‘ounl of consistent thinking, may fairly be 
('luillciigcd to explain its attitude towards ]>sychological piocess 
ill g(*iu*ral,!iiid towards llie intiuencos uiultM* wliicli siu.-b process 
is carried on. hogic is a eognilive ]»rocedure whose object- 
iiiatlcr, iiulectl, is (Mmsistent tliinking, but wliicli must, be 
jne])ari^d lii defend its iHUindaries by going on occasion some- 
what beyond them, fis is the cast* inoiv, or less wiili every 
science. In ge?ieral, therefore, I should not gravely ubjeei 
to saying that the psychological situation, so far as it can be 
made, an object of thought, comes under tlie cognitive ]>ro- 
cediire. of high?, negatively, at least, with a view to shewing 
what sort of thing in it is rehwaiit, and what sort of tiling 
is not. I havi^ given an examiih* of siieh explanation, as 
1 understand it, in the earlitu* ])arl of this paper. 

But a determinate train of thought is in a wholly diiierent 
position; and this is why our discussion as to the relation of 
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logic and psycliological conditions has only a general bearing — 
the bearing of a general theory on a specific case — on the 
present question. Logic, in fact, as tiie theory of the mind 
as knowing, has to explain why a specific scientific procedure 
can not depend on the entire psychological situation. A 
determinate train of thought — an inquiry started by a definite 
discrepancy or positive suggestion witliin a certain range of 
experience — is made what it is ]»y the limitation of its oljjecjt- 
inattej’. Its object-matter, so far as it is a cognitive procedure, 
is not the mind as knowing, but a certain range of questions, 
opinions, 2 )erceptions, which it has, no doubt, to devclopo, but 
to develope in tlieir own continuity of content wherever tin* 
aiguinent may lead. To make the truth or falsehood of a 
phases in such a conation deiiend on the entiu^ [‘f^yt^hological 
state of the individual is simply’ to murder the arguiiieiit. 
The universal, the continuity of content, the iirrms fitvhanH, 
/.-f iln* nature of iiiiinl having so far found itsidf in a (jertain 
content and bocuine exj»licit, and so working itself out jujc.ording 
to its law in tlie coiii]»letest unity ami concreteness. The unity, 
that is, the (lontinnity, of (he logical pri»c(*.ss, the i lenlity of 
c(»ntent throughout, is, as I nmlerslainl the matter, tlu* only 
clue by which we get from data to conclusion or, whar is 1 lie 
Rime thing, iniroduce consist<*ncy intf) e.\]»eriene<'. Now llic 
mind of the individual at any nif»inciil is not such a miiiy ; 
it is a Glaiicns, the net want or response of which is no lin»‘ 
totality, but the balam*e of inlluences fi(»m myriads of 
luiterogencous gi-owtiis. To siib.stitute its nionicutary waul 
or response fis a whole — iliis, it must he rein ein he red, is the 
2)oint — for its dcterininale onlering of cxpeihmcc in snnu* cue 
province where it is at its he.st, is to cut oil’ the “ pathway t<» 
reality ’’and ignore all plia.s(i.s and levels of w.df-aHsertion in 
th(3 spirit of man. 

T have sai*l that the same principle holds with morality 
and icsthetic as with Initli. It couhl not Ik? better illustrated 
than by the jiassiigc where Kant diHcn'iniinatcs icsthetic picasiue 
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lu an object from interest in its existence. If the question 
is whether the thing is beautiful, we ai'e not asked to say 
whether we or any one in tlic world cares a straw for the 
existence of the thing, or even crmld possibly care for it, but 
■only how we judge it in mere conteinjdation (pcrceptuni or 
reflection).* The whole passage is to the ^wint. We may 
also i-ecall Aristotle’s distinction between the pleasure proper 
to ail activity and the pleasures that interfere with it. 

Thus the critic lias applied to determinate trains of thinking 
what could only be true, at the outside, of h>gic and the 
psychology of cogiiitioii.f The total psychological situation 
cannot conceivably be an object, say, to an incpiiry into the 
cuiiiiccticui between wages and out-ndief, as a cognitive pro- 
cedure. The inquiry will go wheiT iho argument — the 
universal, or continuous nature of tin* subject — may lead it. 
“The thing itself will give the fdue,” hut if it departs from 
that jiath the uerve of the inference is hroken, and the nexus 
hetween mind ami reality so far ceases to exist. 

If I have made myself clear so far it will not lie necessary 
to deal at length with the rest of the argument before us. The 
root of the wlu.ile matter is indeed obvious, but I take it to Vie 
tsjKu ially madt*. distinct in tlie sentence, he not try 
to show that the consequences of submission are always or 
mostly good, those of jujstulatioii always or mostly had?” 
The language eciioes the referoiiee to Trotagoras in the 
Theatetus, and I pi’csuinc that the echo is intentional. It is 
a confusiiui id Logic and Kthics — ami there Ccaii he no ground 
for excepting J*'..stlietic — under the common heading of 
c»)nativc process: a refusal to rec«.»gnise the common nature 
wliich takes those modes of stdf-trajisicmlonce heyoiul the 
dc facto asi)eel. t>f jisychical change as deterinineil hy felt 

* R. iv, 47. 

t These, iigain, as deteniiined proeeduros, ^onUl leave uutside them 
other iiitiueuces in the niiinl, which they would l»e luiablo to uniie a» a 
honiogeucouB context with theiiisidves. 
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waut, not to speak of the problem of distinguishing them from 
one another. The word satisfaction is used as*a master-key; 
but it opens only tlie outer gate. Serviceable as indicating 
that cognition is a form of practice, it becomes mischievous 
when it suggests that no more than this can be snid of 
our endeavour after the triu!, the good, and the beautiful. 

If I am asked u-hat more is to be said, as for example by 
way of determining the distinctive diameter of the conation 
which aims at truth, my answer is simply a reference to the 
science of Logic. 1 am convinced tliat the wilful omission to 
enter upon tlie specific ground of logical S(*ience, typilied by 
the reiteration of the barren appeal, “ Ihit is not Irutli a 
satisfaction I *' is as responsible for the Protagorean eonfnsion 
to-day, as it was in the time of Socrates. All the minor 
puzzles about ‘‘pure *’ thought in itdatioii to “acLiud” ibouglii., 
and postulation in its bearing upon success, fall into their 
jilaces wlien this matter of priiieiphj is understood. TIk* 
absunlity is illustrated by repre.smting scienlilie p«>slnlalinn 
as if it was demanding a £o note from a man of un(leeule«l 
miml. who may give it you simply because of yimr imporinnity. 
or again may not. Tlnise for whom logic exists do m»!. lu'lieve 
that it is iiiijHjrtnnity wliich prevails with the ni;ivi*rse: i'> 
llauji the coiulithiii of victory appears to be adaptation: and 
adaptation moans coiiformiiy * ami conformity means follnwin^i 
the iiiethnd of exi»erienee, wliieh is investigated by the M-ieiur 
of the miml as knowing. Wi* are plainly hJd, iiid»‘ed, tliat 
impnit unity does mit always jmwail : “ I submdiiiaie my 
wishes oil occasion to facts whidi are too stroiig for me.*' lien* 
again llic trulli implied i.s cnmnionjilaco and obvious : the. note 
of pragrnalism lies in the suggestion of a tussle with llu* 
univcr.se ’by brute force, instead of a continuity in experience 
of a dcliriable type. <lr again, tin? rough popular treaiimnit 
of the argument e conlinfjf^ntm hitnuH, i.s thoroughly characler- 


* “ XatiiMi non nisi pirendo vincitiir.’ 
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istic. We ne(3J only compare it witii a careful statement of 
the nexus as given in Nettleship’s biography of Green ,* or with 
ji criticism of the self-consistency of certain desires, as suggested 
ill Api)earanc(3 and lleality,t to see the diftereiico between a 
crude refereiKie to the desire for good and an appreciation of 
the metlmd by which (ixperience develops. 

1 ni.ay say in conclusion that I do not accept, and I do nnt 
mucli believe that anyone does accept, the name Intellectualisl. 
The application of it in the history of philosfiphy, as for 
example, by (hmiperz to Socrates, J appears to me destructive 
(if all soinul interpretation ; and in modern controversy it can 
hardly be other than an a])peal to the prejudices of the man 
ill the street, which it should be the task of philosophy to 
-loosen liy crilicisin.” It is fatal to the whole endeavour to 
work out an ideal of experience beyond discursive thinking, 
and also biwonrl blind data of h'cliiig, and its application to 
the author of Ihiiiciplcs of Lf»gic, and Appearance and Iteality, 
M'eins as l»ad a blniuler in noiiienclature as could well lx> 
conceived. 


X — iJt/ II. Ji.tSllDALI.. 

• 

Alit. SeiiiM.i:;: has riglilly iirsisled upon the importance of 
eoiitext in the inlerjiretation of language and of Ihoiighl. The 
moaning ni a ]iii |i(i.siii(iu eannut be gathered from that pii.>- 
position alone, taken in i.solaiieii from all other content.^ of 
llie mind whose jiidgenient that pnniosit ion expresses. ]>ui I 
»lo not think he ha^^ himself observed that salutaiy ])rineiple in 
the present (Miiitniversy. He has not asked himself, so lar as 1 
can see, for what piii'irose anyone supp«»ses it pjissible fur Logic 
to ahstrael from the p.syelu»h»gieal euiulilions of thinking. And 
the answer to he given to the main (piestion seems to me to 

* Pagt> xc. 

t Kd. 2, i». aOV), and foolnole. 

J Goiiiper/., fiir. II, |>. 53. 
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depend entirely upon tlie purpose for which it is supposed that 
the attempt can be made. He has shown tliat it is impossible 
for actual thought to e.xist in entire separation from psycholo- 
gical processes. He luis shown that thought itself is a 
psycbological process, which I suppose nobody «^ver denied. 
He has shown again that thought can only exist in a mind. 
Even this has hardly, I suppose, l)een explicitly denitnl, though 
undoubtedly it has not always l)oeu rememljered l)y Thilo- 
sophers of a certain school ; but (whatever may be said of 
others) Mr. Ihudlcy is the last thinker against whom such a 
eharge can plausibly be made. Mr. Schiller has shown further 
that thinking is only one among many psycliological processes 
or aspects of consciousness; that eonscfiiicntly theie is no such 
tiling as kiie, naked thoncht, not accompanied by feeling or 
volition; and that om* tliinking-is actually afl'ecleil by the 
nature of the willing and the feeling that go on, siile by sidi.*. 
with the thinking in a given individual mind. Here again wc 
have an elaborate denuuist ration of a Iriitli wbich has luwer 
been explicitly denied, lliongh it ba.s, donbllet'S, nol been snlli- 
cieiitly remenibeied by tlujse “ Intellecliialists ' \Oio liav»* 
jaaclically expelled feeling and willing f>ut of the rniverse; 
but among those thinkers Mr. Hradlcy is eeilainly iioUto he 
included. Tlic gnat value of Mr. rtiadley's nie|a]'liy-ie, as it, 
seems to me, is prccLsely to haw a.«.seited the jdaee in Ih*alily 
of feeling and of willing again.st Iligel, or (if .>0 it be) a jmr- 
ticiilar inierprclation of Hegel wliicb is certainly ih.t iihIviiowii 
in this counti v. If ami in .^^o far as anvbodv lia.^ a.-seiied that 

V •. b 

we can abstract from the j».-yeIjological cmidilion." lU' thinking in 
the sense of thinking without willing and feeling, Mr. Sehiller 
has certainly, as it seems to me, provi*d his point. I hit what I 
imagine to be na-ant I'y llie a.^.serlion that in Logie we can 
make such an abstraction, i.s tliat we can for a particular 
purpo.se not attend to tliese p.syciiological condition'-, but can 
attend, or aim with more fir less .success, at attemlingexelusively 
to one aspect of a coitsciousness whicli in jioint of fact has other 
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aspects. The particular aspect of the contents of consciousness 
which we attend to as Logicians is the truth or ialsehood of 
the judgements and inferences contained in that consciousness. 

It may be said that we do in a sense make al)Straction (^ven of 
the consciousness itself — that is to say, we examine the truth 
or falsity of the judgements, not indeed without rcnieinbering 
that judgements im]>ly a mind, hut without attemling to the 
question whose mind it is that judges. 

Mr. Schiller fre(]uently writes as though “ absti suiting ” 
meant olfecting an acLusil separation — as thoiigli it. were 
supposed that \vc could abolish feeding or emotion by not 
al tending to them and so could think witliout feeding or oven 
without having a mind to think with. To deny that we can, 
in the seiisi^ and for the purjaise wliich 1 liave explained, 
abstract I’nuii ilu* psyehological condilions of thinking would, 
if the denial is lo he really thought out, amount to tlni assertion 
that we cannot judge of the truth •»!* falsity of a i»ro]ii)s?itiou at 
all; for certainly the truth or falsehuuil of a judg^Mueiit is an 
ahstraetijui, wIkmi we take it apart from the other aspects of 
tlie judgement. And the other aspects of the jmlgemeiit, of 
wliieh we make alistraetion. are, or certainly inclndiN the 
■[>syaliologieal aspects. The rsycludugist, so long as lie really 
I’jnilines liiiiiself to the. psychological point of view, (which no 
Psychoh'gist can over really do for long togellicr) knows 
nothing of the truih or falsity of judgements. It may ii«> doubt 
he said that “llic most fundamental eoneeptions nt Logie, like 
‘necessity,’ ‘certainly,’ ‘self-evidence,’ ‘ irulh,’ an* jnimarily 
psychological fails'’; at all events they are p>vchoh»gical 
facts; lam not ipiito sure that 1. understand the “primarily.’ 
AVe do, indeed, UMially attribute ibese qualities lUii to miiul.<, 
hut to judgements : but it is quite Hue ibat we «;ould not 
do this unless there were minds wliich conld make the judge- 
ments and recognise these. qualitie.s in them ; these ejiithets 
do iindouhtedly imidy certain ways in which eci tain judge- 
ments impress the mind. But in whatever sense they are 
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psychological facts, error and falsity are also psychological 
facts. And how do we know the diflerence between truth 
and falsehood ? Surely Psychology, qva Psychology, cannot 
tell us. When we attempt to pronounce a judgement true, 
and another judgement, which (if it is actually made by some 
mind nr other) is no less a psychological fiict, we are adopting 
not the psycliological but the logical attitude. We are 
precisely making abstraction of the psychological conditions 
of thought ill the only sense in which any one has seriously 
contended that such a feat is possible. 

Dues !Mr. Schiller deny that it is jiossible to judge whethi‘r 
|jropo.^itiniis are true or false t f am hound to say that siicli 
a denial is what at bottom it seems to me that Pragmaiism 
means. If it does, it is not difticnlt in show that it is suicidal. 
Even wi'ie it true that pi-opositii.>ns are ti’iie or false in so far 
as they lad)* u.s to satisfy our desires or achieve our luirpost's, 
the Tiagmatist <-aiiuot express wliat he means without saying 
that it satisfies our de.sires or help.s to the attainments of our 
cuds fn ihnu fi'or. It is the ihiid^ing them to 1 m * true, 

not the asseriiuii.s themselve.s, which dues sometim(‘> help us in 
this way. It is tliereljy aeknowledgetl that there i.s sinli 
a thiii'j as tliiiiking an asserlimi to he true, ami that., cnii- 
se<pieiir.ly the liuth (»f a jiulgemeiit is not tin* saim* thing .•i-' 
satisfying desire. Even it it were true that wv have ‘ a righi 
to treat oiir wishes as a clue to reality," that wuiild not slmw 
that to wisli .1 thing is tJic .same thing as t«» judge it to In* 
reality er i(., hold good of reality. Even if the Praginalisl 
Were iiaiined to go the length of asserting that “to In* true 
means only to .serve our end.s, even sn he makes the as.seiliou 
that it is true that what .ser\a*.s oiir ends is true. If "to he 
true” nieaiit merely "to serve our ends," this would he 
equivalent to saying "what serves <mr ends, serves our eiuls.” 
And t;\eii such an identical proposition is a judgement, ami 
implies that a judgement is something diflenniL from a ferding 
or a volitifjii. To recognise this diflei*ence, and to examine 
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what flows from it, is precisely what is meant by a Loj^ic 
whicli endeavours to abstract from the psychological conditions 
of t]lilll\in^^ 

Whatever may be the case with Mr. Schiller, it is clear 
to me that Professor tJamcs does i*eally go to this length 
of refusing to recognise any difference between true and false 
jiulgemcnts. Practically he holds that a judgement is simply 
a feeling. He is in fact a Sensationalist, and the only difference 
between his position and Hume’s is that Hume knew that his 
system hal to pure Scej»ticism about ^lorality, about Science, 
and al out Religion, though lie admitted that his doulils, at 
least as reganls Scieiiu.*, hd't him tlie moment he left liis 
stmly : while Professor James ai»parently believes that he can 
vecom-ilo pure Sensationalism not only with Scienee but with 
IJeligion ami ^loraliiy. 

I ajii linund to say that some i»as.sagi*.s ijiioled hy Mr. 
Schiller l*r<im Professor Taylor seem to me to make in the 
same di lection. Wlimi he says that " what 1 as an individual 
actually aeeejit as true depends on what pro] losit ions have for 
me tlie special feeling nf tihliga tori ness” he seems to go near 
to a coiil'ii^ion nf judgement willi feeling. After all ‘*ohli- 
gatojim ss’* means wliat I eaiiiint hut lliink true, ami feeling is 
lien*, as it seems to me. wrongly useil as the eniiivaloiit of 
"judge.” Ill tin." particular passage (thougli not in his general 
]»ositi«ai) l*rofess.« r 'layltu-, ]*y exaggerating tlie extent of the 
jMi.ssil.Je ah.siraelii 11 tif lliiukiiig fnun its psveliologieal condi- 
tions. has almosi airiveil at much the same results as Mr. 
Sclulh.u- arrives at hy denying that any such ahslraelion is 
]M»ssLble at all. It has driven him intn at least appearing to 
identify a judgmnent with .i feeling, and has been led to tlie 
mistake by the .same irrelevant eonsi«leration which has so 
l»owerfnlly impressed Mr. Schiller, /.c., llie niuloniahle fact 
that thinking is aceompanieil by certain kinds ef feeling or 
emotion. He has juishcd the oonlrast hetweeii our actual 
thinking and the i«l(»al of juire, abstract llionght to the point of 
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refusing to admit that our actual thinking is thought at all. 
In both Professor Taylor and Professor Jamesr this position 
has led to the denial of any absolute morality. Professor 
Taylor’s Absolute ignores and despises (from the intellectual 
point of view) the distinction between right and wrong, 
because it is merely a mode of human feeling ; while Professor 
James, wlio is, as it were, his own Absolute, regards as right 
everything wliich happens to satisfy his desires. Once more, 
with less consciousness of the fact, Ih'ofessor »James iiiids him- 
self in the same position as Hume. Piut Pragmatism would 
not be proved to Ije true, even if it could be shown that 
J^rolessor Taylor was a Pragmatist too. 

How far Profe.^sor James’ position i.s shared by Air. ScIiilL-r, 
I am not quite sure. Put that Air. Scbiller does not see any 
particular diifeicnce between feeling ami judging may lu* 
inferred from his talking about a man’s “own feeling I'f the 
ivsthetical or ethical ]iropiiety of the vidiinlaiist’s pioi tMiure." 
JIueli of tile plausibility of Ur. Sebiller's argument tunis >iniply 
upon the device of using the wonl “ feel,*’ when other l enplesay 
think.” When I talk about feeling llial a pivccmie is 
ethically juojier, I am u.'^iiig " leer* as a pojmlar eqeivah nt f^r 
“think.” A feeling with a “that” alter it is not. a ,men* 
feeling, but a judgemcnl. 

I admit that on .scnsalioimli.stic premisses 'here mn be no 
ahstraet ion from the psychological eondition.s of lliinkiiig: ibr 
on such premis.<es there can be no abstracting, and CM»iisri|iu-iitly 
no thought, at all; for all tlmughl implies abstract inn. If lu 
judge means to have an idea, all Meas must be eqmiliy true. 
Put I am unwilling to snj»p(»se tliat Air. Schiller can have been 
led by hi.s loyalty to Profc.ssor James into the same quagmire of 
feciLsationalislic Aletapliysie; and con.'Ciiueutly 1 look a i. out for 
s«>me less exlravaganl inlerpretalion tj bis the.si'i. l>oe.s it 
mean tliat Psyelioh>gy itself jinlges whether ]»ro|jo.‘-itions are 
true or ful.se ? ff so, all J can only say that Air. Sciiiller 
chooses to attribute to Psychology, or a branch of l^ychology, 
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the functions that other people attribute to Logic. It would 
almost seem that this is wliat Mr. Schiller deliberately iutends 
to do, when he says that in pronouncing it necessary to say that 
2 and 2 make 5 “ the logical description of this process as an 
‘error ’ involves an appeal to Psychology; the error could not 
be recognised as such but for my capacity to correct it, or at 
least to admit the validity of processes which enable others to 
correct it.” Hut surely when we pronounce that a, judgement 
actually made is an error we ai*e thinking, if thei*c be such a 
thing as thinking in the world. Mr. Schiller seems to be here 
using the barren truism that thinking is a psychological process 
to suggest that it is ouh/ a jisychological process; which must mean 
that there is no real dilferenee hetweeu thinking and any other 
]»sychi.»logical process, and eoiiseipiontly no distinction l)etween 
trm tliinking ami false. When we judge that a proposition is 
false, we ar(‘ putting ourselves into the logical, not the psycho- 
logical attitude — unless Mr. Schiller is simply calling Logic 
Psychology. That is exactly what is meaiil, ami all that is 
meant by saying that we can abstiwit li’oni the psychological 
conditions thinking. As mere psychological fact, the judge- 
ment that 2 and 2 make.s o does not (lifter from the judgement 
2 awl 2 make 4; wJien we pronounce that tliere is a difference, 
we do so as Logicians, not as Psychologists. When Psychology 
knives the (piestion of tliinking as an occurrence and con- 
centrates itself u]M)n tlie quest.ioii of validity, it becomes what 
other people l^‘lll Logic: and tluue could not be such a Science, 
unless we could neglec^t everyiliing or an actual tliinking which 
is irrelevant to the assert ion of its truth or falsehood. 

Or does ^Ir. Schiller imnui that attention to psycludogical 
thinking may be useful as an instruuient in the discovery of 
truth and the detection of error. This on the whole is. 1 believe, 
all that Mr. Schiller really tliiiiks. though this will not justify 
his attack on the “ Intidlectiialist Ixigieians.” To a very limited 
extent a true meaning could be found for such an assertion. 
I'poii a very oiitimistic view of the world the fact that a lielief 
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was in accordance with my wishes might bo a reason fin- 
thinking it true, but then tlie fact that the world is of such a 
character would need indej)eiident iiroof. It would be more in 
accordance with ex})erionce to say that the fact that a .judgc?- 
ment has been suggested by inclination, by habit, by ediuiation 
or the like may be a reason for suspecting it to be untrue ; but 
still that docs not prove its untruth. It would be insaiie 
Scci^ticisni to doubt the truth of Euclid because it has to bi* 
taught, tliougli much so-called scientific sccptieisni about 
[Morality rests uju)n this naivt; assumption. If we do d<»nbt its 
truth, we can only satisfy our doubts by tliinkiug harder, and 
making a more deliberate ellbrt to abstract from everything* 
about Kiieliil exci*pt the validity of liis arguments — the high 
reputation wliieli he enjoys or enjoyed till yesterday, tin* respcet 
which 1 may feel for the characlev of my malhemaiieal mastev 
and the like. I don't see that any kmovledge of ]isveliiili»<riejil 
facts wliaiever will enable me to perform this ]«rnri*.-.> lietlei. 
The tjnestion of tlie purpose for wliieh I study Kmliil 
irrelevant to the <|]iestion of ibs truth or falsity. I’lie l;e*t tiia; 
I study it to avonl punishment or to pass an exaiiiinaiii-:i «loes 
not show that il is false: the fact, that I study it from pniv lovi 
of trulhiliM's not show that it is true. Kipially irrelt?\,hii is ili.- 
ipieslion whether it i.s liglit to stmly Kiielid or not. To l all tin- 
superior c-ogenev of llie aruninents for ilu* liftli projKi.-iiinu oi 
Euclid’s first book, as conuared with the argiimmil.^ whiei' 
may be. urged against lln'in, a ]».sycbologi(*al faei. is sin.jdy to 
]»lay havoc with universally n-eeived ili.slineiions of Ii.uLruage. 
whieli, after all, exj^re.ss di^tinetions of tbonglil. I eamiot say 
that the iirgnnient.s are good without (1 ) al».straeting f rom the 
psychological conlexl in which tlie judgi*nn*nt comes to na*, ami 
f2) inlrodncing a reference to a reality beyoml the jndgenieiit 
which goes beyond the jniridy jisychologieal point of view. 

To .sum up the whole matter, Mr. S(;liill(?r’.s thesis may 
mean simply lliat we can only discover tnilli or lalsi-hood l»y 
tlic use of our own minds, which, besiiles thinking, iio also fei'l 
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and will : that is a fact which nobody denies. Or he may mean 
that the fact that we can only distinguish between tnitb and 
falsehood by the use of (uu* own iiiind.s is a reason for asserting 
that truth is only what commeiids itsidf to my feedings or 
accoinplishcs my volitions ; and that c(.inse(|uently the fact that 
I think a thing is no reason for thinking that it really is so. 
And that is Scepticism. And Scepticism is as fatal to Morality 
as it is to Science. I recognise that ih'. Sclnllfiv and the 
T^raginatists moan to he cliampions of JForality. They want to 
be on tlie side of tlu^ Angels: 1 fear tlicy are ri'ally on the otlier 
side altogether. Prof(‘Ss<»r James has explicitly assented that 
the go(ul means “ that which satisfies my desires;' So has 
Professor Alexander, who knows that his ethical system is 
substantially Hume’s. If so, my moral judgenunits ]jos>e.s3 as 
little validity as other judgements. ^Moial obligation disappears 
as well as Truth. 1 caiiuol make, out whether Mr, Sidiillcr 
wishes to follow Professor James and H\nnu in this mailer. 

I have far said luahiiig ahont I’rofessor Posaiuiuet. I 
have clone so liccaiise on the* whole, if i uiKlorslaiid him 
rightly, I agree wiih him. P»ul I fear in) one ean so fai abstract 
from the psychological conditions of thinking ( lliougli we all 
aim at it) as to express himself in cxin tly the same way as 
anyone else. My imule of expression has heeii diiferent 
from Pr«)fe.ssor Iio<;nn|uei s, and can hardly hope In? would 
;i])j)roYc t»f all that I havi* saiil: but iii the main, so f.iv as T 
understand him, 1 think my view t»f the matter comes to much 
the. same thing as his. If it is not so, I hojie Professor 
llosain]uet will .set, me right. 


4. — CoM.MENTs OX pKOFKs.siin HosAXgUKT’s Patm:. 

Ihf F, C. X jSV/(f//o/‘. 

I cannot honestly say that Prol’e>si>r \» 05 auipu?rs \»apov, 
vich as it is in inten?st and instruction in other ways, has 
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answered iny questions or discussed the problems I have sought 
to raise, viz., as to how the conception of a Logic independent 
of psycliological matter of fact can be reached. For he Inis not 
consented to cast back iiis mind to the point at which my 
problem arises, to tlie primitive chaos of immediate experience 
that is before the sciences have been discriminated and set in 
orderly relations to each other, when as yet all things are 
together as uiidiflerentiated ''fact*' and the spirit of man still 
broods teiitativtdy over the confusion and has not bethouglit 
him to create tlie sciences that tame the chaos. 

liut this was tloublless my fault. I did not make it suffi- 
ciently plain tliat I wanted to begin at the very beginning, 
and t«» call in question the original delimitation of the sciences. 

If I had succeedetl in explaining this, Frofessor JlosaiKiuet 
would no doubt have seen that he could not meet my objections 
by putting himself at the standpoint of an already constituted 
science of Logie. He wouhl liave seen that the tpiostion was us 
to how that standpoint was to be attaineil, and whether, as 
currently conceived, it was valid. ^ly problem was as to how, 
starting from actual reasoning, we could elfect the discrimina- 
tion ill it between what is logically %'aliialde and what is merelv 
psychological. I wanted to know' how’ logical valuer could Im« 
disentangled from the whole iiiassi»f material which psycIiol'»gv 
essays to descrilie. 

Frofessor liosanqiiet, on the other hand, appi.'ais to have 
unconsciously [irosumod that Logic i»o.ssess(Ml a stand jniint, 
fixed, definite, and siiliject to no doubt, whence il iModd serenely 
analyse our actual reasonings. He replies l.hciefon* IVoiu the 
lofty lieights of *■ tlioso for whom J.ogic exists ” — ithrmhiy lie 
refers me “ sim[jly to the science of Logie,,” he charges na^ 
with wilful omission to enter upon llie spccilic ground of 
logical science,*’ in short, he takes for gniiited th»^ very dis- 
entangling and di.scriminating whicli I was trybig to examine. 

Now tills procedure is all very well for tho.se who are quite 
lixed in their faith tliat Logie exists, and exist .s in the way they 
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believe, and is no longer a problem, and I do not for a moment 
dispute that from liis point of view Professor Bosanquet's 
remarks ar(i natural and just. But he will readily understand 
that it hardly meets the <lemands of those who are still, unfor- 
tunately, gropin'^ for firm ground, who doubt whether “ the 
specific ground of logiciil science” has been scientifically arrived 
at, and scruple to cut Logic quite loose fiom its roots in 
psychology. And as it is among the latter that I must Iiumbly 
rank myself, it would have been kinder of Professor Bosaiiquct 
to have told me how he fixed the boundaries of Logic with 
a linorn certainty, rather than to accuse me of trespassing on 
its holy ground. 

It is one of the unfortunate conseciuences of this mis- 
understanding as to what tlie problem under discussion was^ 
that Profisssor Bosaiw [net's iv[dy becomes almost wholly 
irrelevant from my point tif view, as I will now i)roceod to- 
show. 

(1) “Psychological [H’oce.ss,** he tells us, “differs from that 
wliich is the object matter of Logic* by Ijeing iiinrliculate. 
circuitous, fragmentary. It is the logical [)roccss broken up 
and disguised,” a ‘*(llaucus” whose divine original is, however, 
“never found typically ]»oifect in actual psychological process.”' 
And logics’ juoccss, far from being an abstraction from 
psychological pnw*(‘ss as I lia«l lliought, is really more concrete,, 
“tlie mere i)sychological conditions” are mere ruhlush. 

Now all this is plausible, and for aught I care may even be- 
true, once Professor Iteanquet's slamlpoint is conceded. P»ut 
it is not even vi^lcvaiit \n\i\} thni. Nor is it anything I am 
bound to conced*\ For 1 did not in the U‘ast moan by the 
** psychological conditions of actual tliinking,'’ the “mere’' or 
“pure” conditions Profe.ssor Bosanquet ha.s substituted fin* 
them, the worthless residuum which may be Hung aside when 
Logic has evaluated them. I meant the most eonerete thing 
imaginable, the psychical prevess in its all-inelusive activity. 
I called it “psychological process” merely to indicate that iL 
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was what psychology seems to aim at describing in its integrity 
and as it occurs. 

Professor !Rosanquet*s “merely psychological process” is 
certainly an abstraction, as such vastly inferior to his “ logical 
pi‘occss.” But it is not psychical process at all to niy thinking. 
It is the actual psychical process with its values extracted 
and extirpated, wheieas my “ psychological process ’* is the 
foundation in fact on which Professor Bosain|uet erects his 
arbitrary ideal of a perfect “ logical process.” This latter h* 
confesses to be an ideal, but what I want to kiiuw is wliy tliat 
ideal should be framed, and how it is to be defended against an 
objector who condemns it as a travesty of actual c»»gnitioii 
wliich inevitably leads to a frustration of the human desire for 
knowledge. 

(2) Professor Busanquet admite that his conce[)tion of Logic 
may fairly be challenged to explain its attitude? towanb 
p.sychological process in general, and tlu?n goes on to defend the 
passage I had quoted from Mr. Bradley by an inter|»ri»tatioa 
wliioli, for the credit of the human reason, I am willing ti) 
believe may be psychologically correct, hut nf whicli I can liml 
no hint in the original text. 

But thougli Professoi- Bosanquet i»erniits us ti> inquu-e im«i 
th(! general relation Ijotweeii L,ogic and Psycliology, he entirely 
demurs to introdnciiig such considoratifuis ii any “delev- 
minate train of tliinking.” To do tliis is “ simply to murder 
the argunieiil.” 

This assertion does not, I ft-ar, convince me, and it seems 
u ]»ity that the nmrderoiisiiess of this procednre is so 
perfunctorily illustrated. It seems moreover to have esca])ejl 
I*rnfessor Bosanquet that I was raising tlie two ([uestion-:? 
together, the second being a logical (:<»nscriuenc»^ of the lirst. 
For if, generally s[jeiiking, logical process is organically 
cnnnected witli psychological iiroeess (us I coikumvc it), 
how can it be denied a jmvri that this connexion may 
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penetrate into and pervade the inmost fibre of every actual 
thought ? 

The burden of proof seems clearly to lie upon those who 
at, tempt such a denial. 

Moreover even Trofessor Bosanquet*s rather meagre illus- 
tration suggests this possibility. How can “the connexion 
between wages and outdoor relief” bo in(|uired into as a 
eognitive procedure, witliout evaluating also the possible 
effects of jmlitiwil prejudices on the dabi dealt witli, on the 
facts alleged, the analyses made, and the remedies suggestecl 
by the inquirers? Is it explicable that mankind shouhl be 
divided into two great jurties on every ennceivable «|Uestion, 
if the partisan feeling Professor Bosampiet thinks extralogi«.‘al 
did not permealc the evidence from end to end, i)rin(.‘iples, 
“facts,” inferences and all? Must we contend tluit free 
traders or ]»rotectionist.s are. all illogical fools because tbeir 
feelings naturally weight Ibeiv iutelhictual scales i 

Or more generally, if it is granted, as T understand Professor 
nosniU{uet does grant, t bat. the fictual human mind is biased, 
and must always be so, how can it be logically irrelevant to 
recognize this bias ? Will m»t its evaluation be the evfduation 
of a ttonnal feature in human ibouglit ? And if so In »w can 
bt»gic shirk it ? 

I am sure, lljcrefore, we should all be very grateful to 
Professor Bosaiiquet if be would exidain how his independent 
Logic is arriviMl at, the iiku-i? so as his ]mblished works do 
not detine bis attitude on ibis point. 1 presume it must V)e 
a priori because if it w<M'e done empiiically, it would be o])cn 
to the. objection that, dr fariiK the cunsequences of so conceiving 
JiOgic do not seem M*ry sati.sfaciory. 

I will next (*onsider PiMlVssor Piosainiuet s protest against 
my classification (»f the current “ idealist ” Logic as intelleetna- 
listic. I am sorry that such a liarnilessly iloscriplive term 
sliould be regardocl as disparagement, and I am at a loss to 
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understand why any intelloctualist sliould be ashamed of his 
creed. Though unable to accept it myself, I have always 
thouglit a complete iiitellectualism one of the most wonderful 
and superlmman acliievements of the human mind. Complete 
and consistent iiitellectualism, liowever, is certainly a very 
distant ideal, and I have never attributed it to Mr. Bradley, 
who is plainl}^ less intellectiialistic than, Ilogel or I’lato. 
My classificMtion of him as an intc^Ilectnalist was, liowever, 
relative to definite points wdiich I stated, and to the ditlerences 
which si*parate us. And so long as nobody denies that his 
doctrine is intellectiialistic in some crucial resjiects and as 
compared with a more voluntaristic logic, 1 can see im 
impropriety in so denominating it. And it seems to me to he 
unwortliy of philosophy to abandon a correct description 
simply because Professor Bosainiuet is afraiil that the man 
in the street does not like intellectualism. 

I will conclude my remarks with a string of ([ne.stion^ 
concerning jioints which Professor Bosanqiiet has left ohscuii* 
in my mind. 

(1) I cannot at all uinlei’stand his definition of 1-A^gic, partly, 
perhaps, because it does not refer to niiiie, nor state how far 
he accepts or rejects it. But it seems very ambiguous. . Does 
it conceive Logic as a normative science or not ? If it t lot's, 
then how can its norms disclaim connexion Lh tla^ actual 
course of thought fnjiii which they are extracted ^ If it doi-s 
not, then how can it help Inniig es.sentially psychol(»gieid, 
i.c., an attempt to do over again, on no definite principle, l Ijc 
description of jisycliical process which [psychology may i'C 
presuiiieJ to have already accomplished ? 

Again, what is meant by the refenmeo to “ truth *’ ? I)o<*s it 
mean the fonrial claim made by all jiidgciinuits, or its valida* 
tion ? 

It it means the formal claim, then what assures us of 
validity ? If the validation, then will not the oi igiiial claims 
fall into the piDvince of psychology ? 
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The reference to self-consistency indicates perhaps that 
truth ” is conceived as essentially a “ claim ” ; but T cannot 
see that the study of a “ self-consistent form of thought ” is an 
obvious equivalent of the “endeavour to apprehend truth” 
lUit it is better to stop guessing at Professor Posanquet’s 
meaning as he can doubtless easily explain it. 

(2) Does Professor llosanquet conceive “adaptation” as 
wliolly pnmm, and deny the possibility of our adapting uur 
environment to our needs ? If he dfjes, has he not surrendered 
to naturalism? If ho does not, why does he ignore the 
logical value of human activity Jis shown, in postulation ? 

(3) What does he mean by “ tlie rough popular treatment 
of the argument a continf/cniia vunulij* with which he 
reproaches irui ? 

(4) If he admits that need and diisire are necessary to 
ihiuking, how can he limit tludr logical inHuencc and dogmatize 
about their cognitive value, ft priori ? 

(o) Wh(‘n he accuses me of confusing Logic and Etliies, is 
he referring to my I’ocngnition of Ljgic: as a science of values ? 
If not, what more rir else does he mean ? 

(6) lleforo stigmatizing tlie doctrine, that “truth is a 
salisEuction ” as a “ barren ” one, bad he ever exiimined its 
possibilities of fecundity i And if lie has, how can he be sure 
that this truth will prove as “barren” under our cave as nndev 
liis? And if the establishment of tins trutlv was such a 
barren victory, why has it been conc(Hh*il to ns so grudgingly 
itiid ungraciously ? Why, to pursue another of Professor 
llosanquets metaphors, were we ]»ruhibited from so much as 
looking over the gawlon wall, if it was known all along tluil we 
were in possession of “the key to the. unler door”^ Even 
now, iHJwever, there is no just cause for alarm. 1 can assure 
Pnifessor l>osam[uet, that even when we have fought our way 
into the iimennost sanetuaiy of the. Temple of Life, we shall 
only cast out a few decrepit idols, and that no harm will come 
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to the True, the Good and the Beautiful. The danger to them 
comes from (^uite a difierent quarter, in which their union is 
not recognized. 

(7) And lastly when he defines Logic as an endeavour, and 
cognition as a form of practice, and says tliat need and desire 
are necessary to tliinking, does he at all consider these phrases 
to constitute a conection or modification or extension of tlie 
position he formerly ludd ? And does he not (jonsidor them 
to use ])sychological tiU'ins ? 


o. — lif'ply fo CoitnavnlH In/ JJermrd JJofifntf/v*J. 

Tliere must be an end to rejoinders at some point; and 1 am 
not going to do more than shortly reiterate the main line of my 
arguiJienl. And this 1 only ilo because it appears to nu» not 
to be alluded to in th«^ reply. The questions in that would I 
think all answer tlioni'-ielves from a consideration t)f what I hav(» 
written, and it is nut my business to answer tliem. 

But 1 can attach these few remarks to one observation in 
the reply, viz., to the statement that I, and as I imderstanil 
logicians in general, do not exidaiii or justify our imlependenl ’ 
logic. • 

J shall not treat of iiiy \vork.s.sc])arately,incoiiiTnenlsoii 
this. The (piesLion of their merits is not one witli the only 
iiiij)oiiant question, what atlilude logic cm the- whole takes ii]i 
on the point at issue. It is uigod, I gather, that the seicnee is 
arhinary, and tlial it Jiiriiislies no answer to llie cpie-stioii 
how logical value's are to he* di.seiitangled from the wh«»le mass 
of material which jjsychology essays to descriita;. 'fhia state- 
ment strikes rue. as quit.j e.xtraordinarily false; and the. making 
of it seems to betray the same eonqdele inattentiveiiess whicli 
neglects the fact that the argument of my icapcr was precisely 
directed to this point-. 

My attempt in th<3 paixu* — to begin with this — was just to 
point out that logical sciencd is the recognition of a mode of 
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oc'tivity, 'wluch is one great clivisiou of the satisfaction aimed at 
by the psycliological process, in a word, by the soul, so far as it 
comes to know what it wants: and though I have no great 
Inspect for an account of genesis (which I sui)pose is what is 
asked for, as wo are conimauded to begin before Science lias 
Itoen thought of, and yet to explain the distinctive nature of 
logic), yet no doulit delimitation may be thrown into the form 
of an account of genesis. T presume this is really what is 
suggested. T lliink it, as I say, extraordinarily false to assert 
tliat logic is defective in this matter of delimitation. The 
whole fabric of a logical system is an attemjit to show how the 
distinctive interest in one furni of harmony of the soul, the form 
of truth, takes shape ami sjx-cialiscs itself as against or as beyond 
(itlior psyeliological intmest.s and habits. It is i|uite impossible 
to df'velop this at huigtb. I have already pointed it out in 
principle and tlu‘ detail would require volumes, but 1 will add a 
few hints. 

Logie usually begins by selecting certain forms of language 
us a]jpr(qu iatc to its needs, and the selection is mere or less 
pr(»grossivo. The iunHuative and o]»t!itive moods and the 
iiileiTogativo sentence are dropped out at once, the historical 
leiiscMs at a more advanced .^tage. I may say here that 1 do not 
call tlu^ Science «.»f J^ogic iionnalivc : 1 call the object of the science 
scU-iiurmalive ; tbe *»bjeet of bigical science being the scientitic 
activity (»)■ tlie mind. If the nece.^sity of the self-normative 
developinent, which logic, recogni.ses and analyzes, can be 
impeaclieil, it must surely be iiiipeacbed in detail. You must 
argue llic ])nint wli(»tliev ilie enuteiit of inquu-ative and optative 
or of the (tuestivui can be brought into one whole of truth with 
statements which din.'ctly qualify reality. 

Then iurther, the relation of ciunnioii psyeholugieal associa- 
tion to i-lu^ universal connection of Science is elabomtely 
worked out ; this relation i.s the basis of Lolze’s logic and plays a 
laige part in Mr. llradley’s. It is pointed out bow the psycho- 
logical connections are imperfect attempts to do what the 
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ruling interest demands and what is more completely done by 
the judgement of logiciil coimcction, and generally the relation 
of psychological to logical necessity, mentioned in the first paper 
of this discussion, is a well known logical topic, and is discussed 
wherever a logician speaks of the test of truth, as in the 
controversy between Mill and 'VVhcwell with all its sequel. 
How far belief depends on practical attitude is again a familiar 
point of discussion, and I do not remember to have seen a 
refutation of the criticism which Mr. Bradley iias passed upon 
Hr. Bain s doctrine. It is very much to the point ol' the present 
argument. I'hc occasional subordination of truth to practice is 
l ecognised in the theory of working hypothesis ; and the justifi- 
cation and limits of postulation, together with tlu* value and 
limitations of desire as a source of postulates lias certainly 
been treated by myself. IVIy treatment is vei y likidy un- 
successful; blit it takes the liberty to exist. It is, no donhl, 
c«ivered and rendered iminiportant by sonietliing very dillerenf 
from it, with a few words upon which 1 will end these icinarks. 

Since Blato formuhiled the doctrine of the with its 

intellectual and ethical degrees of adjustment and fuliilment, no 
fresh treatment of the aiithoritativencss of our desires or of ll;e 
relation of the great self-expressions to the ordinary •mind 
lias, in juinciple, been necessary. If anyone wants to asseit 
that there can be a desire which guarantees its own fulfilment, 
lie is still bound to go for liis tyjieto Plato s desire ul' the 
and to accejit or refute the conditions wliicli Plaio imp'>ses oji 
its realisation. This condition, in a word, is eritieism, that is 
the adjustment of an element to a whole, both inlelleetuallyaml 
volitionally. This is, for Plato, essential to fulfilmeiil of tlie 
souPs desire, and if wc conceive of mirsclvcs as incmI)or.s of a 
whole, it seems impossible to deny its necessity. Ahsoliitism 
and nullity seem alike contradictory if alleged of the meiiiber nl' 
a whole. 

I should say, then, if you ask for a norm of any science, for 
its justification in what it regards and disrcgaixls, Llicre is none 
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hut the approach to individuality on the part of the science 
itself — its completeness and comprehensiveness. You cannot 
attack any science from without. It can only be judged by 
itself at a further stage. Therefore, 1 think it truer to speak ol 
the mind, in Science or in the theory of Science, as dropping out 
abstract psycljical ])rocos8cs and going forward on the path of 
conertite fulfilment or individuality. Ilut I ([uite recognise, witli 
Dr. Eashdall, tliat if we set this growing individuality against 
the confused condition of th(i momentary mind, the latter may 
ill a sense be held the concrote — the avyKe^^fiivov, the con- 
crete of confusion — and the Ihnner may then be treated as an 
abstraction from it. In that sense, as he says, a judgement of 
truth abstracts irom tbe psyeholngicul detail of moment, 
although the wlmlc, by (Hiiineclioii with which it is true, has a 
far higher degree of concreteness than llu‘ moiuentaiy mind itself. 
The fumbinieiital iioinl throughout is the essential eonnection 
of ailjustiueiit and fullilnient, whether in the intellcetual 
'jualilication of reality, or in jiraetical ehaiigi*. 


d.-— COUMKNTS ON DlJ. llASIlDALLS TAI'En. 

. Jiff I\ C\ !<. Srln'llcr. 

Turning m‘.\t l«i <im’ Tresident's ]»a])er, 1 find myself in much 
smoother waters. That is, T have iu> diifieully in uiiderstaiuliiig 
wliat he means. And so it is much easier for me remove 
what seem to me his misajipreheiisious. His ditlieulries with 
my thesis seem, however, to hr, on the wliole, diilerent from 
Trofessor llosamptel s. lioth, imleeil, ileeline to aeeepL my 
conception of tin? ivlation of Logie to Psveliology, and both liavc 
taken it for granted tliat the staiulptunl. of Logic is elear and 
imlis])iitable. lUil Dr. Eashdall has seen that the nature of 
Psychology also is involved, and has made his conception of it 
4uite clear. 

Unfortunately, that coiicepiion seems to me to be entirely 
arbitrary, gmtuitous, and untenable. As now curronl in our 
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philosophy, it goes buck to the distinction, which^ Mr. Bradley 
has so vigorously insisted on in the first chapter of his Lor/ic^ 
between the logical and the psychol(^cal idea, validity ami 
existence. The distiuctioii itself is a valuable one, if it is not 
exaggerated, and it is reinemljered that we cannot distinguish 
without connecting, and that it is the conmnm between ll^ogic 
and Tsycliology which is our problem. But as the point is 
stated in Mr. Bradley’s Lotjic, many readers carry away the 
conviction that no psychological idea has validity and no 
logical idea has existence. And this, of course, is absunl, 
as Mr. Bradley liiin-self came to see. Y''oii will find his self- 
correctioii in A irimti'n mu' ami llai/if//, p. 51.* Unfortunately, 
this has noi. lu^en fis widely n(*ticcil. And so wo are still t«>ld 
that values lie heyond the province of* Psychology. But for 
this dogma I can conceive no reason, earthly, celestial, <n* 
infernal. 

If wo eonedve. Psychology as the Seieiiee which aims al 
ilescril»ing uicJital piiicess as .siieli, its own pui po.se will,<»l‘ eonise, 
debar it fnau bee.oining noniiative, lx., from (‘valualiiig the 
values .which may hui)pen to occur in a p.sychical process. Bat 
this is noL to say that it igimre.s tlu*m. It must, of corns- . 
recognise lliejn, if in j»oint of fact they occur, as ol)vionsly tla-v 
df». Only it will ircat them ju.st as fart.s, ami «lescrihe tlieia. 
while leaving it to Lugic to evaluate llicfin, that is t«) utilise an*! 
harmonise tlie claims to he ••true," wliicli all jmlgments makr, 
whetlier or imt they ai-j true. 

The h-giciaii, llicieloie, a< I conceive, lake.s ovt*r fhna 
Psychology the exi.sicmrc of his valm..s and their de.<ciipti«>ii. 
Ilis task is to evahiale them, /.#•., to ilcterniine the validity of 
the claims i<> truth wliicli are actually imule ami have been 
described by Psychohjgy as they actually occur. To shirk tlii' 
duty seems to me to ivduce Lf»gic to au imiiolent formality. 

* I c/innot iiisike out l’r«»fi*-.s»ir Bosaiiqiiet’s attitiule tx)wanls tliw 
questi(»ii from tin-, fiiotiioto on |». If; ( Vol. II) of liin Lotfic. f.)n the face of 
it, it soeins to deny that an intellectual activity is a psychiciil fact. 
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Logic and Paychology tliereforo have the same subject matter, 
but regard it with a dillci-ent pui'pose. Cognitive values occur 
twice <»vor, in Psychology as so many facts, in Logic as subjects 
for a critical evaluation. It is necessary to state, therefore, 
whether we are speaking of values as claims, or as validatfsl 
after logical criticism. Put I will not pursue tliis subject, 
as I liave lecently devoted an article in Mind* to its 
elucidation. 

The next niisap]m.*lionsion which T Hnd in iJr. liashdairs 
paper concerns the relations of Huniism and Humanism. He 
tries to bring down three birds with one stone and argues tliat 
[ must be a lluniian bccau.so James is a sensationalist and a 
sensationalist must lie a llinnian. On a previous occasion this 
ai’gument was further clinched by hurling the Theaklim at our 
heads. 1 bolicvi;, however, that all the logical and meta- 
physicid dillieulties of Plutonism can be traced back to Plato’s 
failure to understand Ihotagoras, and propose to show this 
fully in a fortlicoming volume. Meanwhile, 1 can only briefly 
traverse all these allegations, and declare that, and why, there 
is notliing in them. 

(1) I am not a sensationalist, because 

(2) I am a vohnitari.sl, and 

(.'I; Seiisalionaii'Jin (at least <»t Hume's type) is a form of 
intellectual ism. Moreover 

(4) Whai I mean “ voluntarism" above all to emphasize is 
the all-]MU vasive nrflri/tf of conscious life, whhdi 

(o) Modem P.sychology has worketl mitin detail. Hence 

(6) A ])sychologisl is not a Humian, even if he makes much 

of sen.salitms. For 

(7) lie conceives .sensatituis dilVevently, as products of active, 

selective functioning. 

»Iani(\s, thcrelbiv, is m»t a sensationalist. Xay. 


X.S., No. TiS. 
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(9) He has refuted Hume iu one of his two vulnerable spots, 
viz., his psychology, whereas the transcendcntalist 
answer to Hume is a huge ignoratio elenchi^ and, 
moreover, stands and falls witli tlie correctness of 
Hume’s psychology. 

(10) WJiat is taken to be sensationalism in Janies is really 
his eiupiricisin and iinmediatism. l>ut tlicsi* are just 
what lead us to insist so on the reality of values and 
activities, as immediately experienced. Janies makes 
this quite clear in his article on the Ej'i)cnnm of 
Adi ritif* 

(11) On the other hand no one who has once agreed to 
Hume’s demolition of tlio conception of activity i;aii 
ever get it bfick. 

(12) This is why the transcendentalists have iilLimatoly to 
deny the reality of human activity, and why 

(lo) Th(‘ir desperate attempt to conceive tlie Alisolute’s as 
the sole activity in a world composed of phantoms 
is a failure. 

Hfving mentioned 111 points and the Absolute, I sliould st«p 
for luck’s sakrs but thrne arc two points in l)r. Uashdalls 
paper which I cannot pass over without a mild protest. 

The iirst is liis animadversions on IVofessor T iyl(»r, who lias 
now jpiite convinced mo that he docs not menu to he a Tnig- 
matist.f Still, even where his writings are least surcossiul, tlicy 
evince a gallant atteni[it to see the real in.>inls at i^suc and to 
pierce through the mists of intellcctualistio iirejuclicc in whi«'h 
liis early “ Anglo- Hegelian ” edumtion has enl‘o|«h d him. 
Moreover, on Hr. llashdairs own showing, his dilliciilty is just 
the opposite to mine: what I cannot see is, how Lngie i.'an deal 
with absolute “thought”; what he cannot see is, how it can 
deal with human thought. It sceni.s unfair also to singlt* out his 

* /%c/<. /fr'ii., Jainiary, 1905. 
f Cf. my article in J/eW, N.S., 59. 
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ethical views for denunciation. For surely he has only stated, 
lucidly and iinprcssively, what has always been known to be 
the ultimate ethical consequence of absolutistic Monism. Of 
course, the Whole cannot be specifically moral and good so long 
£is immorality iind evil exist in the universe, even as appearances 
or illusions. 

Next, it seems to me unfair to prejudice our discussion of 
the logical question by threatening all sorts of disasters to 
morality and knowledge as consequent upon coming to our 
conclusif)!! about it. Dr. Itashdall knows that we repudiate 
his allegations and credits us with purauing the same aims 
as he does; but ought not this to mak(; him very reluctant 
to bring such charges without substantiating them in detail ? 
In point of Ijiet there is nothing in them : — 

(1) Scepticism has really much great er affinity to Absolutism 

than to l*raginatism, as the examples of ^Ir. lhadley 
and Mr. Jojichim show. 

(2) Pragmatism is the only real antidote to Scepticism, as 

(:i) Hiinic himself was acute enough to perceive. That he 

was content to leave his Pragmatism one-sided and 
restricted to Sciciice merely shows that he had no 
wish similarly to .save religion ami philosophy. 
.Viid 

(4) Dr. liashdaUs argument, I regret U) say, appears to 
me to 111 * ill a way ]iragmatic, and that in the worst 
way. It is an apiH.*al to consequences. Put in his own 
words. Pragmatism wouhl not be proved false even if 
it couhl be shown that he, too, was a Pragmatist. For 
the way in which the consequences are in this (^ase 
appealed to, seems to me quite illegitimate. Before 
the ultmior conseqiienees aiv called in in temnna, 
the proximate consequences should be tliri'slied out. 
And I have faith enough in truth to believe that 
its discovery in epistemology will not lead to its 
destruction iu ethics. 
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In coiicliisioii, one very remarkable fact about my thesis 
may be pointed out, viz., tliat mare you coiitrst it, the morr 
y(AL confirm it. 

If, that is to say, you do not n^ree with me and think that 
you are riglit and I am wrong, there will arise the conflict of 
convictions wliich is so normal in the philoso|)liic world. 
We shall each of us lie convinced that onr own beli(‘fs ww 
absolutely right, true and logical, and that they o\ight to 
coniniend themselves to every rational mind, to intclliLjenei? 
as such — for wt* fill naturally identify onr beliefs with those 
of intelligence as such. Tleing thus convinced of tlu^ entire 
rationality of our own Ixdiefs, wo shall naturally be aimoytMl 
to And that other minds do not share them. \Vc grasji. 
therefore, at the excuse that the others would a]L»r(‘e with us 
if their minds could only be cletmul of the ol»fusc.ali'»ns uf 
jisycliologic.il jirejudice. Each of ns, whatever his opinion, 
w'ill think this, if he thinks his lH?liefs true, ami if not., iloes lii« 
really believe them ? A claim to ahsolute truth, tlierelore. is 
made on every side of twery argument. Ihit in jioini of f;ici 
this claim never is, jior can he, substantiated. Should imi 
this shake onr ilogmalic conliilenee that one individual 
alone, viz., our own, .slmuld allain to al».st)liile truth unallMyiMl 
by psychological ilislorlinns ? Why should each of us jii.dvi* 
an excejition in his own favour f 

Is it not simpler, thend’ore, and hmicstcr, to ilisall'iw 
common claim, to droj) this ajijieal to an niiknowahh* i>le.'d. 
to .strike out this X in every iiiu's's contention ' Let us ihnikly 
recognize that in all logical disjuitcs we are dealing witli 
human reasonings alone, and tliat in the.^c tlu.? lici.Hinal 
eipmtioiis and jisychological context of the jiartie.'^ to it can 
never rcidly l»e ab.'^tracted from. The morif we differ and the 
more confident we are that wc are right the Jiiorc maiiilcsi. 
do we make this truth. And docs not a " Logic. '* ihut tries In 
ignore tlic.se facts flee from earth to take refuge in suhm' 
supercclc.stial paradise of fools ? 
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ISj / (r. Dawks Hicks. 

The subject I am to discuss is a psychological one, and as 
such I shall, in the main, treat it. Hut the relation of Ihought 
to sense ])Ci-(Ji‘ption has hirmotl, since the time of Kant, the 
central theme of discussion in lie* fiehl of iheoretical philosophy 
j^r(.iicrally,and in dcaUng with the more specifically psychological 
prohlem it is scarcridy possible, even were it desiiahlo, to lose 
sight of the wider issues involved. In point of fact, how(wer, 
many of the hard and fast distinctions which formerly separated 
opposing systems of philoso]Jiical sjieciilation break down 
when looked at ill the light t»f results obtained from a genetic 
study of concrete ]isychu*al phenomena. Herbert S]Kmeer 
evinced ]ierha})s greater insight than he is sometiiiu*s credited 
with when he discerned in the ihK-iriiit' of Evolntiiui a mode of 
mediating between tin? extreme contentions of mnpiricism and 
ratirpuilism, even lliongh the ]»recise lines of mediation he himself 
suggested may not have been haj»]»ily chosen. In tlie present 
]wipm-, for exiim]>]e, I shall 1 m? endeavouring to show tlial the 
activity of thought, in tlie psychological sense* of llu* term, is to 
be traced hack l«» simpler and more elementary processt's of 
mind, ami t»» that extent, at b'asi, I sliall he giviiiu adliesioii to 
wlial. has always betMi a fuiidameinal lu’inciple of einju’ricisiii. 
With Jlr. r»radh‘y I am emiviiMHMl that ‘‘tlionght ]»idper is a 
]u*oduct”aud that ]»sychological science can trace its i»iohable 
generation. Ihit like him 1 am ]M'rsnadeil that such a position 
can ho mainljiined oidy if we sue juvpared t-o allow that much 
niore is involvcil in the sim]der ]»vm?esscs of mind than writers 
of the empirical school have generally been willing to recognise. 
And with that proviso, I believe the really valiiahh* portions of 
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Kant's epistemological theory retain their significance. If wo 
are justified in regarding <ine form of conscious experience as a 
product evolved li-om a lower form, then it must be funda- 
mentally the K«anio process that is at work in both, and whatever 
can lui shown to be a necessary condition of the possibility f»f 
the former must be implied also in the latter. 

Obviously, in endeavouring to trace the development of wbat 
is specifically called “thinking*' from more I’lidimcntary states 
of mind, we are com[M>lled to frame some conception of tlie 
conilition of things characteristic of tins earlier stages of mental 
life. In our mature exiKn*ience theiu is no act or process nl‘ 
consciousness from which elements of tliought are wh(»lly 
absent, or the nature of which i.s not to a large extent iiiHiienceil 
and determiiuMl bv the fact that the subjcHit in c|ueHtioii is a 
tliinking or refleolively s(»lf-conseio\is imliviihial. (*onsei|uent Iv, 
sense perception as it takes place in the mature mind is a mucli 
more elaborate operation than sense pei'ception ean )>o.ssi]>ly lie 
in the primitive consciousness. Even the aj>prehensioii nf tin* 
simplest sense <piality, although no ibaibt it jueserves a (jcrtaiu 
coiiliniiity «if character throughout tin? entire rangi*. of eonscicus 
ex]»ei ience, (rannoL lie supp'isctl to have reiaaimal nnatlecle«l ly 
tJie evolution and growth of ibe mental life as a whole. , Tliis 
circumstance ni.*casii ms ]»robably the most serious obstacle tin* 
psychologist has to l•nconnlel’ in attempting io (explain or lo 
dcscviiic. the facts of miml. So far as metliml of proci'dim* is 
coiicorncd, tliere is fur him no ojilion. He is compelled to stiiii 
witli an anal\>is of cxiH'iienee as it actually cojij<*s iiefon* liiin 
in his own mental life, and the tendency, almost in.sii])eraiii(‘, of 
taking wliaL then* seems imlispensable as ultimate and funcla- 
mcntal may readily enough lead lo iiiisintcrpretal-ion and enui*. 
Tlie course of (jvolution is clearly much more subtle and compli- 
cated in the field of mental jihciioniena than in that of biology: 
it is impossible to find in physical naturij an exact jiarallid for I lie 
j)cculiar mode of transforniatiun the simpler kinds of psy* likul 
process undergo in the gradual advance to self-consciousm*''s.. 
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In default of any direct information we can only pursue tlio 
more hazardous method of inference, and by reasoning back- 
wards from the complex facts of our mature experience, as a 
basis of faii-ly assured knowledge, attempt to reconstruct in 
thought the constituents of tlie primitive mental life. 

1. Sense-presentation in its Rudimentary Form. 

Mr. Bradley’s conjectuml sketch of the earliest stage of 
soul-life has often been quoted. “In the beginning,” he 
believes, “there is nothing beyond what is presented, what 
is and is felt, or is rather felt simply. There is no memory 
or imagination or hope or fear or thought or will, and no 
perception of difference or likeness.” “ There is nothing beyond 
presentation which has two sides, sensation and pleasure and 
pain.”* Mr. Bradley is here attempting to describe the 
experience in question as a scientihe ])sychologist would do 
if it were possible for him in some way to be a spectator 
of it. In one respect there is, I imagine, little ground for 
dissenting from his mode of statement. With a reservation 
that will appear immediately, the features ho has excluded 
seem to me, at any rate, secomlary and derivative, and there- 
fore rightly regarded as factors of later growth. Dilficulty 
lM!gins when we proceed to iiuiuire as to the nature of that 
which admittedly is present. I shall have something to say 
about the doctrine of sentience further on. Here, howeveiv 
T would urge, at the outset, that if presentation is there at 
the start, then what is there is incorrcclly descril)ed as “ all one 
blur” within which differences may be contained but of wliich 
there is no recognition. Even the awareness of a “blurreil 
whole” implies that such “bliuTed whole” is not absolutely 
devoid of any characterising mark. 1 can find no means of 
i^lising what a state of mind can be in which there is in some 
sense awareness, and yet awareness of nothing. It seems to 


Mindj xii, 1887, pp^ 363 and 367. 
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me that the simplest, and most rudimentary, phase of con- 
sciousness conceivable must be described as at least recognition, 
— as indefinite, vague, and confused as you will — of a quality 
or content possessing to some infinitesimal extent a distinguish- 
able character. And the difference between infinitesimal and 
none at all is here of first-rate importance, because there is 
involved in it the crucial point as to the fundamental nature of 
the attitude of “ being aware." The minimum which I havr 
claimed as necessary for consciousness precludes the possibility 
of canying back tlie mental life to a stage when it would consist 
entirely of what is simply "given ” (even in Mr. Bradley's sense 
of " that which is simply, and comes as it is ”), witlioiit tin* 
exercise of any activity on the part of the subject. I am fully 
mindful of the woeful ambiguity of the phrase “exercise of 
activity on the part of the subject." I am iu)t committing 
the “ barbarism " of supposing that the activity in question is 
ail activity of which the subject itself is aware. Far from it. 
1 gather that when Mr. Bradley sjicaks of psychical states as 
events or occurrences, he is himself assuming an ultimate 
mental agency of which they arc modes or exemplifications.*^ 
For the subject a presentation may bo simply wliat is presented 
and yet the hypothetical psychological spectator may mis- 
describe that presentation even as it i$ for the subject, if In? leavi* 
out of account the fact that tlie presenting i.s not an external 
but an internal process, and fail to inquire into tin? CMiiiditions 
which render such internal pitxjess possible. Just as little in 
the form of a chaotic undiflerentiated whole as in that of 
a succession of atomic sensations can what is pii'sented be 
psychologically treated as so much datum suiiplied t(» tin* 
subject and in relation to which the lattc?r may be viewed as 
in an attitude of simple passivity. However far back in Ibe 
history of mind we go, apprelicnsion of any sort necessarily 
implies some amount of mental eonstruction, dependent m) 


* See, for instance, J/md, N.S. xii, 1903, p. 166. 
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doubt for its origination and continuance upon outer stimula- 
tion, but never itself to be reduced to mere reception of, or 
even reaction on, stimulation. If presentation, then, involves 
a mental act of presenting, the subject must necessarily be 
aware in and through such act of some distinguishable feature. 
For the act consists in presenting something, in being aware of 
something, even though that something be “one blurred whole.” 

To put the matter quite generally, it is precisely the 
peculiarity of mind, as contrasted with what we are accustomed 
to call phenomena of outer observation, that mental facts 
exhibit a unique double-sided aspect, suiliciently difficult to 
express with scientific exactitude, but neglect of which in 
any psychological treatment of mind cannot but lead to down- 
right error and confusion. Apprehension, alike in its lowest 
and its highest forms, is invariably twofold in character: it 
implies (a) a process or occurrence, which takes place, an act, 
as we will call it, of appi'chcnding, and (j3) a moi*e or less 
definite content of which the subject is aware in and through 
tlie act of apprehending. The distinction itself is, of course, 
sufficiently familiar ; * certain considerations in connection with 
it need alone concern us here. In the first place, it is not a 
distinction which we in our mature experience have to wait 
for the psychologist to point out to us. It is a distinction 
with which all of us in ordinary everyday life are perfectly 
acquainted, luiweviu’ liable vre may be to misinterpret it. 
No distinction seems to us more self-evident than that 

One of the earlie-st ^%ritorH to erophaHiw its iinpoi'taiice was Aruatild, 
ill his exceedingly siigj(estive little work, J)es Vniieg et des Faitsse* Id/es, 
puhlished in 1683. In Chapter V, for instance, oi'cui's the following 
IMiHsage: — “J*ai dit quo je pi'eiiais jiour la inline chose la perception et 
II faiit iit'aniiioiiis nunanpier quo cette chose, quoique unique, 
a deux rap|)ort 8 , run a I’Hnie qu’elle luodifie, I’aiitrc a la chose ai>er 9 ue, en 
taut qu'elle est objectiveiiieiit dans Vftnie ; et que lo mot de perception 
xuai'([ue plus directemeut le premier ni))port, ot celui ifidee le dernier. 
Ainsi la perception d*uii carT 6 marque jdus directemeut mon aine coiiime 
apercevant un carWi : et Ttefw d'un 0^*6 marque plus diivctemeut le 
caxrfi, en tant qu’il eat <Aijtctiven\ent dans mon esprit.” 
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between hearing and the sound lieard, seeing and that which 
is seen, imagining and that which is imagined, thinking and 
that about wliich we think. But it would, I think, be 
a mistake to conclude that the distinction, in this form, is 
an invariable feature of conscious experience; it would be 
a mistake to suppose that, because psychologically apprehen- 
sion always involves process and content, that thei'efore every 
apprehending subject must be capable of distinguishing its 
apprehending from that which it apprehends. The sul)ject can 
only draw that distinction thiDugh the aid of a number of 
ideas and thoughts that lie completely beyond the scope 
of a primitive mental life. As such it can only iiiake its 
appearance in conscious exi)crieneo when through rellectioii 
the content presented has come to be definitely connected 
with the objective oixler of things. In fact, for the sul>j<.*et 
itself it is p.ractically synonymous with the distinction 
between self and not-self, a clistinction which we can hardly 
hesitate to admit lies beyond the range of the earlier stages 
of conscious experience. From the very begimiing, tluMi, 
process and content are undoubtedly there, and must be iisycliu- 
logically distinguished ; the subject’s own distinction between 
its fict of apprehending and what it apprehends on the.otlier 
hand is not tliere from the iK^ginning, though the indispensalilo 
condition of its being afterwards attained is. In the second 
placti, the distinction of jirocess and content is not, psycho- 
logically considered, so it appears to me, at any stage a distinc- 
tion of two separable facts. There is only one fact involved, 
the act, namely, of apprehending, which is in its nature the 
apprehending of a content.* In our mature experience, we 
readily enough come to reganl the distinction as a distinction 
between two separate things. That we do so is due to the 
circumstance that in ordinary life we tend to identity the 

This consideration is repeatedly urged by Arnauld ; immediately 
after the passage alreaily (pioted, for example, he proceeds to innidt 
upon it. 
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content perceived with the real thing which, for the moment 
we will say, it indicates ; we seldom stay to consider that there 
is any difference between the appearance and that which 
appears. Such tendency on our part in no way militates 
against the view that process and content, though distinguish- 
able, are inseparable, that the one is not without the other. 

The consequences which result from fissuming that process 
and content are two independent facts are nowhere more clearly 
illustrated than in the writings of the Ilerbartian psychologists. 
Volkmann, for example, lays stress, as Hcrbart had done before 
liini, upon the distinction between presentative activity and 
pi*csentation. “ The presentJition,** he says, “ is related to the 
act of presenting as product to prcjcess, as llie rpialitative 
determinalioii of that wliich is pre^ducod to the rpiantitative 
character of that which produces. Tla* prosenlalion ( Vorstellnng) 
is the j nr snitaf if. m (<hfs Vortp*HtvUtc), llitit which the presen- 
tativc act brings forward and holds linn. It follows from this,” 
lie admits, “ that tlie notions of presentation and of presentative 
activity arc correlative notions, and that ultimately it is iinpos- 
sihle to think of a presentation without presentative activity 
or of a presentative activity without presentation,”* But, he 
goes bn, “since presenting is an activity and every activity may 
he inhibited by another opposed to it, it is as a matter of fact 
possilile that the prosimting of a i)rcscntation may be converted 
into II mere striving to prc.sent, into an activity wliicb misses 
its elieet. We sliouhl tlien have an act of j»rc.senting which for 
the time being produces nothing: we should thus have a 
presentation which is not actually preseiilcil. Anyone, for 
instance, may quite well have the pre.sciitation, Hannibal, 
without actually now j)rosenting it. In order to originate a 

* Lvfu'huck der Paychdotju^ Bil. i, p. 168 x^ 7 . As^ an inslauce of 
the baHHng (roufusion nttachiiig to the ItTin VorMdhinip it is of interest 
to note ilmt Breiitiuio einployH it with exactly the o]^|K»silo meaning to 
tliat adopted iii the alxwe quotatimi. “I understand by VonUiluMfy 
he writes, “not tliat which is ]iivsented, but the art of pi*ewntiiig” 
{P«j/c/infoffie vom empiriiteJim Stnndpmktf, p. 103). 
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presentation, tlie sict of presenting is indispensable, but the 
presentation may continue, without the act of presenting con- 
tinuing in its activity. Every presentation originates through 
an act of presenting, but the act of pi'esenting continues, either 
as an actual presenting or as a mere striving to present.” So 
soon as it is thus supposed that presentation and presentative 
activity may be altogether isolated, and exist in separation the 
one from the other, we lose all the help, it seems to me, tliat 
might otherwise be obtained for psychological analysis from liio 
distinction itself. Presentations come then to be rcgarded as 
veritiible entities, which act and react upon each other, and 
which in fact discharge all the functions we are accustomed to 
ascribe to actually existent tilings. It is true that Hcrbart him- 
self does assert that presentations aic not in themselves fences 
{Krdfte), but he contends tliat a number of presentations when 
in conjunction — and they always are in conjunction by reason of 
the underlying unity of the soul — become foices and resist or 
oppose one another.* They may conilii^t with one auoilier, 
they may be fused together or be moclianically c»)mbiiioil in 
groups or series, they may exert energy and wilh.sl:iiid 
pressure. In short, tlin Herlmrtian psychologists were driv(!ii 
by the exigencies of their metliod of treatment to attrilmte 
a quasi-substantive mode of existence to thc'-e so called |n*e- 
sentations. 

2. Context and Pkockss. 

Witli the Herbartian doctrine before us let us now draw 
by way of contrast what seem to be the legitimate con- 
sequences of the conception of apprehension as involving the 
distinguishable though iiisciiamble aspects of wnitent and 
process. 

I consider, firstly, the content. The admission that process 
and content, understood in the sense explained at the com- 
mencement, arc inseparable carries with it, I think, the furtiier 


* Herbart’a Werke (IlarteiiHteiii), Bd. v, pp. 15 and 16. 
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ildmisdioH that to presBiitiitioiis, in the sense of contents, the 
predicate of existence does not rightly attach T am not going 
to disp\ite that a meaning may l)e found for the term 
existence ” in the light of which it woiihl be sheer nonsense 
to deny existence of presentations. But I have no hesitation in 
asserting that in precisely that significance with which we are 
constantly employing the word in question, the above statement 
correctly represents the assumption on which the common 
opinion of mankind tacitly proceeds. Ordinary popular usage 
consistently distinguishes an existing thing Irom an imaginary 
thing. In the former case, it is not the pi*eBentation of the 
thing, but the thing in the external world that is taken to 
exist. The ordinaiy man, when once he is brought to the 
])oint of recognising a distinction between coiitenl and external 
things at nil, no more regards his visual image of the friend 
jujtiially beside him as an existent reality than he regards 
Ills visual image of a friend a hundred miles away as an 
existent reality. Or, using another illustration, it would be 
generally admitted that “the visual appearance <»f the full 
moon as seen from the earth’s surface ” is not an existent 
thing either in the sky or in the head of the observer. In 
other words, the content of an act of perception and the 
content of an act of imagination would be onlinarily ree(»g- 
nised as .standiii*.;, so far as existence is concerned, upon 
exactly the saim* level; the ju'edicale of existence would 
bo withheld from both. Aiul the princi])le involved in this 
denial is not diflicult to flecipher. Ordinaiy rctleetion 
implicitly recognises that a pivsenlntion or content hums in 
itself no element in that system of inierconneeted facts or 
events which together make up what is usually described as 
“the real world,” that, ad<»ptiug Ih*. Shailworth Hodgson’s 
terminology, it is not a “nml condition ” in the realm of change 
and genesis. That implicit assurance, of the oidinary conscious- 
ness seems to me to be philoso\diically justified. The appre- 
hension of any specific quality involves, as we have seen, an 
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act or process, whether material, as Dr. Hodgson holds, or 
psycliical as I ho])e to show reason for thinking. On the 
latter hypothesis, we have described what hajjpeiis as an act 
of mind in and thiough which there is awai'eucss of a relatively 
definite content, whicli content may be compared with tlie 
contents of other acts of mind. But tliis content ought nut 
itself to be spoken of as a mental fact, as an existing con- 
stituent of consciousness; the mental fact, the constituent of 
consciousness as an existent, is the act of apprehending. Of 
the content what Herbai-t maintained of preseniar.i«)ns generally 
is doubtless true, — it may be said to have a perpetual and 
unchanging mode of being. Nothing can alter it, siniply 
bccause it is not something that can be operated u])on (jr that, 
itself can operate upon anything else. But just in this sense 
it neither was nor i.s a eoiiipoiient part of the existing realiiy 
called the individual mind, and it is to mix np in hopeless 
fashion two totally lieterogeneous lines of consideration to 
apply to process and content indiscriminately the same set of 
attributes. 

It may perhaps be worth wliih^ to add that the view heie 
taken of the nature of the content is l»y no means iiew. 
It is at least as old as Aristotle. Seii.se-i)ercoption, Arislotle 
explains in a well-known reference (Ih' An ii, 12) Is tin* 
power of ajjprehendiiig the form of sensible things without 
ihe matter of them, just as wax receives the impress oi ilu* 
.seal w ithout the iron or gold of which it is comi)u.'^i‘d. Tlie 
apprehended content, tlierehue, is not an '*xi.st(?nt concrete 
thing, a roSe rt, but a toioi/8/, a cpialitative determina- 
tion *, the altrOriTov as aj>]>rehended is, in Aristotelian 
phraseology, an alaOyTov kot ivepyeiav (/t., iii, 2). And 
liere it is interesting to observe that it is just because sense- 
perception is of this cliaiacter that, according to Aristotle, it 
has what is implicitly universal for its content, and tlie advance 
from it to the higher kinds of knowledge is possible. Tl'C 
Aristotelian contrast between what is apprehended by the 
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wind in the process of knowing and what belongs to existent 
facts in the external world reappears in numerous pairs of 
terms that belong to the rich vocabulary of scholastic 
pliilosophy. The scholastic distinctions between subjective 
(ill the sense of substantia) and objective (in the sense of that 
which is involved in dbjicere, in the act namely of bringing 
before the mind), betvreen existence and essence, between esse 
reale and em intentionak, all refer with varying sliades of 
significance, to the same fundaniontal consideration. The 
distinction is jireserved in slightly different phraseology 
throughout the whole l)ody of Cartesian literature. Descartes 
himself repeatedly sets over against one another the rcalUas 
objf'diiv attaching to the itka of a thing and the rcfditas 
actual is or form fd is attaching to the rhitu/ in its independence 
of tlie act (jf apprehension (r?Wr,e.g., iii and v). Similarly 
Spinoza distinguishes the (ss,titia ohjniim of a thing, i.r., the 
nature of a tiling a.s represente*! in an act of appreliension, 
or as content of an idea, from the cssratia fovniaUs of a thing, 

its real or foiinal ” natuiv, as a nmde in the system of 
wituro mdurota {vide, e.g., Dc lutdL Eoinid,^ § Mil). The 
distincti*)!! was lost sight of in subsequent philosophical 
(ILscitssion, mainly, 1 take it, in consequence of Locke*s 
unhuTunate usi’ of the term “i*lea,” his application of it 
indillerently either to mental precess or to aj)prehcuded content, 
a confusion which perpetuated itself in the writings of those 
who followed him. 

The distinction a.s it roapiHMis in the w«irks of Lotze and 
Mr. Kradley has, 1 venture to think, reiained not a little of 
Locke H confusion, aiul ther**bv lost much of il.s original value. 
It comes belbie us tlieiv as the distinction between idea in the 
Hciise of psychical existenee and iilea in the sense of logical 
meaning or signilicanee. l-otze, for example, starts hy assuming 
ail “unconscious psychifttl mechanism,” eainible of jneparing 
given sensuous material for the supervening activity of thought, 
regarded as a special and unique faculty of the miml. The first 
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operation of thoiiLiiit is, he considers, to set in ‘luovoinont tlial 
process of the “ objectiticatiou of tlie subjective,” tlic ultiinato 
outcome of which is the body of systematised knowledge. The 
operation itself consists in sepirating something previously 
unseparated, namely, the sensitive act fran the sensible matter 
to which it refers, and, as a consequence, we present the latter 
to ourselves no longer as a sfcite or event which we undergo, 
but as a content, which itself is what it is, and means what it 
means, whetlier we are conscious of it or not. In other word.s, 
mere impressions are converted into ideas. But, in onler tliat 
this process c»f severance should take place, it is essential that 
the seihsiious states or impressions sliould themselves be ibcrc, 
entering, by the very fact of their co-existence, into relations, 
and, in virtue of the grouping tow’hich the psychical inecbaiiisin 
gives rise, Ibi'iiiiiig felt combinations wliich may be ilesciibed as 
sensuous images or pictures. In other words, the p.sycliii*ii.l 
state or event is itself, according to this view, wbat we liave 
called a content : it is that which is apprehemled prior to tlie act 
of judgment. Mr. Bradley’s treatment the subject do(\s not, 
ill regard to the particular ])oint I am referring to, dillcr 
greatly from LuUe’s. Tie, Uki, buhls that the psyc hical event 
or existence is a mental image*. “ Xeitber emtside niy hcail, 
nor yet inside it,” he writes, “can ideas have v. istcnce: bn- the 
idea is a (^oiitent, which, being universal, is net ]»beijiain mm. 
The image? in my bead exists p.sycli<»logi('alIy, and outride it the 
fact has particular existence, for they both are evciiits. Jhil the 
idea does not happen, and it c.annol pnsse!.s a ])lacc in ll»c 
series.”* The whole view on which the statement I have 
quoted is based will call for diseus-simi fiirtbcu’ on. I anticipate 
here only to the extent of asking on what y)lea it can h»‘ 
maintained that, whilst an idea is nof something that hapi>cn.s 
a mental image in .something that hayipens. What happens, as 
an event in my menial history is sundy, in either case, tlio 


♦ PrvtmiftlvH of Loffk^ p. 020. 
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process or act of apprehending; and the process or act in 
question is as little an image in the one case as it is a logical 
idea in the other. A mental image, I presume, does not, any 
more than a logical idea, apprehend itself; it involves, 
therefore, just as the logical idea does, an act or process 
whereby it is appreliended. And thei*e is no more appmpriate- 
ness that I can discover in saying that what is imaged is in my 
head ” than, in saying that what is conceived is stationed there. 
Moreover, 1 venture to urge, that if we start by assuming so 
lundamental a dilferenco between, what I will call for the 
moment, mere perceiving and flunking, if we ascribe existence 
to a sensuous image and deny it of the logical idea, we have 
fx- Jiypotlixai sliut ourselves off from the possibility of finding a 
psychological moans of transition from tlie one to the other. 
The cleft between sense and thought would be complete and 
final, and could not be bridged over by any amount of psychical 
development. Evolution win 1 m», called in to aid us only if the 
earlier and the later stages are the in hind ; it is helpless 
as a means of explaiialion if ihoy are not. Lotze, indeed, is 
coiLsisteiit in this respect : he jMistulatos a uni([ue and special 
activity to account for the i)rodiicls of thmight. Sir. Bradley, 
on the other Imnd, seek.s to make the passage partly by means 
t)f the principle of Asswiation, although, as I shall try lo show, 
the interpretation lie puts upon that principle itself contradicts 
the notion that ideal coulent.s ilitler in kind from sensuous 
contents. 

1 consider, secondly, tlie act of apprehending. The act of 
apprehending is, we have maintained, an existing fact, and 
therefore is not as sucIi a eontent ajiprehcndcd. But although 
it be true, as I think, that we have no ilirect or immediate 
knowledge of the nature of a jisychical state, we can legiti- 
mately enough seek to .secure inferential knowledge about it 
from a consideration of the results to which it gives rise. As a 
convenient way of leiuling to such inference, I refer here to 
Prolessor Huxley’s somewhat remarkable defence of Hume’s 
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theory of the original “ furniture of the mind.” Huxley admits 
tliati in treating of “ ideas of relation,” Hume fell into “ a chaos 
of confusion and self-contradiction.” But he conceives it possible 
by the iiitrodnctiou of a slight modification to save the doctrine 
from inconsistency. Huxley’s own solution of the problem over 
whicli, he thinks, Hume stumbled is the following, “ When a 
red light,” he declares, “ flashes across the field of vision, there 
arises in the miiiil an ‘ impression of sensation ’ which we will 
call red. It appears to me that this sensation, red, is a some- 
thing wliicfh may oxUt altogether independently of any otlier 
inipression, or idea, as an indivwlual existence.” So far he is in 
accord with Hume. But if a second flash of red light were to 
follow the first, then presuming the sentient being is endowed 
with memory, there might, so Huxley conceives, arise in his 
iniiid two altogether new impressions, those of succession and 
of similarity. Or if two flashes of red light were t«> occur 
together, then there might arise in addition an impression of 
co-existence. Such impressions of relation are, he holds, 
ultimate, simple, unanalysable facts of mind. “They difler 
from other impressions in re(|uiring the pre-existence of ai 
least twci of the latter. Though devoid of rcsmnhlanco In the 
other impressions, they are, in a manner generated by Clicm. 
We may regard them as a kind of impressions of .mpressions.”* 
This mode of surmounting the dillicailty is interesting l>ecause 
it exhihits witli undisguised clearness an assumption which 
lies at the root, not only of the doctrine of psychological 
Atomism, but also of otluirways of solving the prohlem indicated, 
more in favour at the present day. It is assumed namely 
that picseiitations already formed, with distinguisliahle trails 
of resemblance and difrercnce, liecoiiie Jirsl of all the 
possession of the mind, and then, throufjh a snhicqumt 
are compared and distinguished. They are taken to be the 
material upon which the pi*occss of recognising features of 


* Hume (PJnglish Men of Letters), pp. 68 and 61). 
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relatedness supervenes. The Atomism implied in Huxley’s 
statement need not detain us. Let that statement Ije so far 
modified as to involve the admission that if on the a])pearaiiee 
of two presentations a and 6, a thinl new idea 7 arises, 
expressing their likeness or difference, there must be some 
inner activity of mind at work, which at once holds n and h 
together and holds them ajiart. Even then the assumption 
remains that this idea of comparison springs up ih nnm when 
the presentations, a and &, already with definiteness and 
precision of outline, are coni})ared or discriminated iioni one 
another, in the inner field of the mind’s contemplation; the 
assumption remains thiit the presentations are so many given 
or preiiared entities upon which a unit|ue activity operates and 
produces by its operation the new ideas of relation. One can 
hardly avoid the reflection that such a mode of viewing the 
matter siaiply precludes us from framing any intelligible thcoiy 
of how the results we are anxious to ex]Jain come about ; it is 
at least certain that it offers none. If, however, we are in 
earnest with the contention that the content apprehended 
is not an existing fact, then we arc bound In reject the 
assumption in question as unwarranted and unteiuiWe. 
For, jn that case, ])resentalions, as we have seen, are not offered 
data wdiicli we have merely to accept, but are themselves in 
all cases products. In that case, recognition of a seiise- 
pi'csentatioii as a separate content is only possible if there be 
furnished in the inner life sufficient means of discriminating 
it from wliatevcr else may happtui to be presented. In other 
words, the act of presmiting is itself an act of discriminating, 
comparing and I'clating ; there could lie no pi*escntation at all, 
not even the crudest, without the exercise of an activity identical 
in kind with, however it may difler in degree of complexity 
from, the more mature and elaborate activity to which the name 
thinking is specifically assigned. 1 (piile acknowledge that 
definite apprehension of relations as distinguishable features in 
the whole complex of contents is not there at the outset, that 
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only by degrees do we become able, partially at* least, to con- 
template relations in tlieir generality, as apart from the 
concrete whole in which at first they make their appearance. 
In otlier words, I do not iinagiue that, even though discrimina- 
tion and assimilation are primitive processes, involved even in 
the simplest form of sense-presentation, the subject would, 
therefore, be originally capable in any way of separating from 
the like or different contents tlie more general, the more 
abstract conceptions, of likeness or diilerence. Hut that is not 
at all inconsistent with the view that oven the simplest appre- 
hension of a sense content takes place through means of an 
activity the same in kind as that with wliich we are 
acquainted when we I’egard in isolation the relations of 
likeness and difference, of equality and inequality, and so on. 
Let me try to make my meaning clear in yet another way. 
Mental development does not begin with differing pi'esentatious 
already given, and then by a jiroccss of subsequent reflection 
upon thorn discover wherein they differ. Subsequent reflection 
is mainly concerned in clearing up, in giving prominence to, 
characteristics already involved in having different jjresenta- 
tions at all. Some amount of recognition of their difference is, 
that is to say, an indispensable part of the presentotions tl^eni- 
selves. Thus, instead of assuming an initial r ultiplicity of 
separately given presentations, by comparison of which we attain 
to ideas of relation — of similarity, dissimilarity, and the like — 
we are entitled, in conformity with the princi])le on which wc 
are proceeding, to maintain that the experience of a primitive 
mind would consist of a vague, confused, ill-ditTerentiated, wliole 
of presentation, and that, by successive acts of discriminating 
there would gradually emerge definite contents, the relations of 
which, in consequence of a development, some of the chief steps 
of which I hope to show it is not impossible to trace, come 
later to be apprehended by us in the form of concepts or notions. 
The further back we go in the history of the mental life the 
cruder and more incomplete we must suppose its contents to 
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be — wanting in sliarpncss of outline, loosely distinguished from 
one another. At such a stage, the several stimulations of sense 
would bo taken up and interpreted by a mind coutaiiiing but 
scanty preparation for the purpose. Moreover, the vagueness 
of apprehension at this early period would be aggravated by the 
fuel that the sole general point of reference in the mental life 
would consist almost entirely of that obscure mass of sense- 
presentations and feelings connected primarily with organic 
clianges in the body. No background of self-consciousness 
would as yet have been formed, over against which successive 
])rrsentatiou8 might stand out as referring to that which 
was other than self. In conse(|uence there would be 
a certain want of continuity in the mental life, it would 
be easily distracted and essentially aimless in character. 
And in like manner a correspondingly rudimentary type 
of being would bo exhibited by the process of appre- 
bending; the several modes in whicli the mind ultimately 
comes to operate would not yet have acquii’ed definiteness 
of chara(;ter; the eleinentjiry activities which lie at the 
root c)f all tlie after ilevelupmeiits would be as yet in closest 
conjunction with one another, there would, for example, be 
few ^ marks of demarcation between feeling and perceiving 
and striving. Accordingly, in respect both to content and 
process, would he manifestetl the same features of vague 
formlessness and indetiniteness. So far as the content is 
concerned, development would take place through increase in 
the number of points of diflerenci^ that were recognised, through 
increase in the lines of connectedness by whicli the several 
features were grou])e‘l together, and through change in the 
character of the relations by which they were united one with 
another. So far as the act of apprehending is concerned, 
development would tiike place through the elementary 
processes gradually acquiring distinct chanicteristics — per- 
ceiving, for example, coming to be distinguished from 
imagining or remembering — and through increasing ease and 
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quickuess in their exercise. Alike, then, in its earlier and 
in its more developed stages, the essence of an act of 
apprcbeiuling would appear to consist in discriinLiiating, 
comparing, and relating. 

8. Apj»kkiiension Considered as Attention. 

A comparison of the position just sketched with Dr. Ward’s 
much discu.ssed theory of Attention may serve as a means rif 
further elucidation. Dr. Ward proposes to denote by the term 
“Attention” the one common element at the root of all 
psychical processes, the activity namely of tlic subject mani- 
fested in them, liecognising the somewhat formidable enlarge- 
ment of tlie ordinary meaning of the word involved in his 
proposal, Dr. Ward defends it on. the giDiind thsit to use 
Attention in this wider sense would be following the prei'edent 
of physicists in tlieir usage of tJio terms “magnilude” or 
“heat” temperature), “Many an unsophisticated old 
lady would demur to one who described the minuteness of 
a snow crystal in terms of magnitude or its temperiture as 
so many degrees of * heat ’ (reckoning from absoluti? zero).”* 

I note, at the outset, that what has been said above about 
the act of apprehending agrees in certain not unimporUmt 
respects with Dr. Ward’s account of Attentio . We have 
followed him in holding that an ultimate psychical activity is 
involved in the apprehension of any presentation whatsoever, 
whether such presentation take tlie form of the crude contents 
of the primitive consciousness or of the most elaliorale concepts 
of scientific reasoning. We have followed him, also, in resisting 
the attempt to transfer thi.s activity from the side of tlie 
subject to that of the presented contents, and to endow the 
latter with mysterious powers of interacting, of attracting and 
repelling one another. And, once inoi'e we have accepted his 
principle that the activity in question is not fjfut actually 


* Mind, xii, 1887, p. 56. 
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occurring a content of apprehension. The grounds offered, 
however, in support r)f this last principle are different in the 
two cases. Acjconliiig to Dr. Ward, attending cannot itself be 
attended to, bcKuiiise whilst Attention is psychologically sub- 
jective, presentations are not, and, since the subjective qvd 
subjective cannot l)c preseiitol, we can only know of Attention 
by its effects, by tlie changes it produces in the character and 
succession of our ])rcsentsitioiis. According to the view I am 
tiying to explain, on the other hand, an act of appro! lending 
<loes not ajipreheiid dircjctly its own activity, because that 
activity consists in discriiuiiiating a content, and cannot, 
therefore, at the saiue inomont, and in the same relation, ho 
itself that which is discriminated. Moreover, if hy a further 
act of ap|»rtiliciiding a previous act of apprehending is made 
matter of contemjilation, — uml 1 am far from ilenying that it 
cao be, — then it lias liecome an object, and there is no mon^ 
reason to sii)»ptise that content and ol)je(!t are identical in its 
case than in any other c‘.a..se of apprehension. 

Tlie differcMice just indicaled loads at once to the fimda- 
mcntal point comerniug which 1 liiul myself compelled to 
dissent from Dr. Ward’s theory. Dr. Ward, if I iiiulerstaiid 
him jighlly, regards activity and presentation as tofu tjenciv 
separate and ilistinct ; the subjective faculty or function of 
Attention or Con sc ions ness, on the one hand, and the (ield of 
Coiisci(jusness, (M insisting of pi-eseii tat ions or ideas, on the other, 
seem to him to behmg In two entirely independent orders of 
psychohigical facts. Attentioii has its seat in thi‘ “ puie ego, 
presentations go to eonstitute what in contrast thereto may bo 
called the “ empirical " ego. I*resentations are " given ’* and 
may be said to be there, hv/orc the direction of Attention upon 
them; AtUmtion may not unfairly be described in Lotze's 
words as ‘‘a moveable light which the mind directs on to the 
presentations it receives.** Dr. Ward, if I mistake not, would 
be ready to admit that Attention, as psychical activity, may be 
conceived os jiractically identical in character throughout the. 
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course of mental evolution, somewhat after the manner in which 
biologists may conceive of vital force as practically identical 
in character throughout the various stnges of the evolution of 
living oi’ganisnis; what grows or develops is tlie objective 
mitimium, which is gradually differentiated into increasingly 
distinct and definite presentations and ideas. Here, then, wo 
have a conception of conscious experience, worked out witli 
great care and thoroughness, whicli presupposes a severaiico 
lictweeii activity and content prc^eisely such as I have been 
attempting to show is inadmissible. And I cannot think that 
the severance, as it appears in J)r. Ward’s treatment of tlu» 
mental life, is either in itself justified or that it enables us in 
any way to account for the facts it is supposed to exjdain. T 
do not think it is justifiod in itself.- The aigmnent offered for 
it appears to be based on the ground that either the severaneo 
must be allowed or else we stand committed to tlie “ I?i*eseii- 
tationism,” which would resolve j)sychical activity ultimately 
into a property of “ contents of consciousness,” considered as 
independent existences that act and react upon one anothei'. 
But these alternatives are not by any means exhaustive of the 
possibilities of the case. They only seem to be so through our 
inveterate habit of ascribing a nifide of existimce lo presen- 
tations which, if there bo any validity at all in the onsideral ions 
I have Ijeen urging, cannot maintain itself as a result of eritii-iil 
examination. I venture to suggest that Ur. Ward has nnule 
in reality too large a eonce.s.siou to “ rrescntatioiiism." If 
presentations, full fledged, are allowed to he them prior to tlu* 
exercise of attention or psychicfil activity, if tlic chief function 
of the latter he limited to bringing llie former into clearness 
and distinctness of a])])ielicnsion, then the I'undaiiienlal position 
of “Presenlationism ” lias been already conceded. It is surel.v 
from the constitution of presentations Ihcniselvcs that the main 
eviiJeiiceof the miners activity must he sought; it is the appear- 
ance at all of presentations, which “ Presentationiam ” laif« 
simply to accept, that is rendered wholly enigmatical on the 
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assumption that no such activity is involved. Again, 1 do not 
tliiuk that the severance in quastioii enables us in any way to 
account for tlie facts it is supposed to explain. I mean, in other 
words, that no insight into the psychological character of these 
facts is possible if we conceive of Attention as a iinic^ue and 
separate power, the variations in which depend only on the way 
in which it is exercised. By concentrating attention upon 
presentations we are said to increase tlieir intensity, their 
clearness, their distinctness. But, as r^otze long ago pointed out, 
a mere gazing at anything, even if it were heightened to infinity, 
would in itself he utterly powerless to achieve this result. The 
chNirnesH or ohscurity of the content does not signify that we 
apprehend with more or loss energy the same content, but that 
in the one case we ait?, ami in the other case we ait? not, able 
to ap])iv.hend a sufficient number of distinguishable marks. The 
possibility of recognising such disliuguisluible marks is evidently 
conditioned to a large extent by the amount of experience that 
can l»c biuugbt to bear upon the content attended to. It is only 
in so far as there are means at hand of compjiiiiig the presented 
content with, of relating it to, trains of representations and ideas 
already acquired by the mind, that a larger number of character- 
istii; marks will be ascribed to it, and that it will stand out 
with greater definiteness and distim^tuess. In strictness, we are 
not, I should say, ]isycJiologicidly warranted in i-egarding 
that which we apprehend now more and now less intensely 
as the same content. It is, in truth, in each case a different 
content, just as in each case the act of apprehending is difterent. 

1 believe, then, that we can furnish a psychological explana- 
tion of the clearness and ilisti net ness, which form at Iciist one 
familiar result of attending, only by connecting tlie whole 
process of attending with what seems to me the more 
comprehensive and ultimate activity of discvimiiiatiiig and 
comparing, of recognising dilfereiices and likenesses. But the 
activity of discriminating and comparing is never a bare 
activity, never a mere putting forth of fiuce or energy. It 
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exists only in its concrete modes of operation, and it derives 
its concreteness, its specific character, from the variety of 
content with wliicJi it is inseparably connected. We have not, 
therefore, here, let me Repeat, two independent facts. The 
content apprehended possesses whatsoever mode of being we 
may consider onrselves justified in ascribing to it only in and 
through tlie process of apprehending itself. It is in this 
respect a prodiuft (although, as we shall see later, to call it a 
product in anotlier, and very different, respect is an error), and 
any individuality or distinctness it may exhibit depends in large 
part u])on acquired experiences which in and through the act 
of apprehending may be brought to bear upon it. I say “in 
part,” because it is not intended, by any means, to assert that 
wliat may be described as the positive nature of sense-pre- 
sentations is generated by any mode of subjective ag(*ney. 
Quite the contrary. That wc should distinguish, for example, red 
from blue is possible only if there he, in addition to stimulation 
of the senses, discriminating activity on our part, hut the, positive 
nature which renders each (»f these colours what it i.=s ile[)(Mids 
undoubtedly upon what is pcculiai* to the specific kind of 
stimulation involved. Tlie stimulation itself, Iiowevoi*, fonns 
no part of the aijprehendcd content, and, whatever its exact 
ri‘Iation to the latter may be, is, in any case, on.y one <»f the 
di'termining conditions that occasion tlie process in and 
through which thi.^ content makes its apjic»aran(?e. The acts nl‘ 
apprehension which constitute the vei itable movements in tlie 
life of the subject are carried out under varying conditions, 
and similar stimuli may be, and will be, followed by pro- 
s' ntations of very great variety of eharai.-teristics in successive 
aiiprehensions. In other words, altliruigli the general charactiM 
of such acts ho preserved through all the stages of mental 
development, there must needs he endless dilferences in tlie 
specific inodes in which this general character will bo mani- 
fested, depending on the degree of richness and fulness of the 
menidl life in (picslion. 
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4. The Tiieoky of Sentience. 

I liave sought in the preceding section to bring out, tlirou^h 
means of a criticism of Dr. Wards theory of Attention, some 
of the implications of the view I am taking of the nature of an 
act of apprehension. I propose now to attack once more the 
})roblein before us from tlie otlier side ainl to contrast tlie view 
we liave taken of the contmit apprehended with a widely 
accepted doctrine of current psychology. 1 refer to the doctrine 
of what is described as “sentience,” or ‘-'anoetic conscionsness.” 

The meaning which is attached to these terms has been 
explained from two points of view, from the point of view of 
an analysis of what is involved in mature experience and from 
thi^ ])oint of view of mental growth or development. From the 
tirst point f)f view, it has been maintained that there is a certain 
body of indirect evidence conlirming the (Conclusion that there 
is more in consciousness at any one moment tliaii can he 
discriminated or known, “lly thought discrimination,” it is 
contmidcd, “ is very far from keeping j«ice witli the difterentia- 
lion of the sensory data as immediately experienced,” and this 
slatemeiit is supported hy refmeiice to what psychologists have 
hceu accustonmd to describe as the “area of inatteu lion,” and 
l)y rofiToiico to ibe massi of organic sonsalioiis, constantly 
presmit ill consciousness Miougli usually only in the vaguest 
way. Oil the strength of thest' and alliiMl phenomena, the 
conclusion is drawn that “thought and senLienco are fuiida- 
nientally distinct mental tmictioiis,” and lliat we ought to 
recognise even in tin* mature inner life a radieal disliiictioii 
between presentations as diil’ereiiLiations (»f sonsoiy data 
immediately experienced on the one band, 'und iiresentations 
which hav(^ been discuiiniiuited ly thought and have thus 
become sigiiilicantyi))’ thought, ou the other. The former, the 
uudiseriminated zone of presentations surrounding at any 
luoineiit tliose which are distinctly apprehended is, then, to be 
conceived as at all times an ultimali't eoustiliUent of mind, 
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having an existence relatively independent of thought, which is 
discriminative only because it has presentation for its vehicle * 
From the second point of view, it has been maintained that the 
earliest stage of mental life must be regarded as a mere mass of 
undiscriminated presentalions, whicli form one whole of feeling, 
in the sense of immediate experience. In the beginning, says 
Mr. Bradley, in the article to which reference has already been 
made, ‘'there are no relations and no feelings, only feeling. It 
is all one blur with dilferences that work, and that are felt, hut 
not discriminated.” And again in the beginning theio is for 
the mind “no discretion, or even discrimination.” “All is 
feeling ill the sense, not of pleasure and pain, but of a whole 
given without relations, and given then/oi^e as one with its 
own pain or pletasure.”! From this* basis of pure sentience it 
is, he considers, the business of psychology to tract* the u ay 
in which apprehension of definitely discriminated presenta- 
tions, with distinct objective reference, comes about And 
inasmuch as a felt background of sentience is su])posed to 
persist throughout all the stages of mental experience, funning 
one feature at least of the consciousness of self, this accouni 
of the matter may lie regarded as suj)plementing from the 
genetic point of view the other analysis already iT'I’erred to.* 
With regard to the siibstAiitial truth of luuch that is 
involved in these contentions one can entertain no dnuht. 
As against the older doctrine of Atomism, fur example, ilio 
theory has done good service in emphasising and working out 
the conception of experience as a continuous advance from 
a condition of vague, chaotic indeterminateness to a condition 
of relative defiiiiteiioss and distinctness of apprehen^iitm, — an 
advance, which consists not in somehow connecting the 
unconnected hut in the gradual differentiatinn of what was 
previously undilTerentiated, and thus, by degrees, to use one 


* G. F. Stout, Amlyth' Psydiology, vol. i, p. 48 »qq. 
t Mind^ xii, 1887, pp 363 and 367. 
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of Jolm Oiote’s metaphors, enabling a pattern to come out 
of what was originally a confused whole. It has done good 
service, again, in insisting upon the essentially discriminative 
character of thought, and in connecting this feature with 
what we call, obscurely enough, "reference to an object,’* 
although it does not follow that discrimination and objective 
reference are rightly confined to thought, in the usual accepta- 
tion of that term. And it has done good service, also, in 
enforcing the consideration that, as we descend the scale of 
psychical existence, we must conceive of sense-presentations 
and feeling-tone ns <listinguishable from one another by fewer 
and fewer characteristics, although it has been too hastily 
inferred that if these two Ixiconie indistinguishable they must 
needs be identical, and too little recognised that feeling-tone 
110 less than sense-iuesentation must be very different at the 
higher end of the scale from what it is at the lower, where 
dotinite sclf-refeixmce would be no feature of it. The points, 
however, which concern us at present are whether, on the 
basis of the theory, a sullicient ease lias been made out: (flf) for 
distiiiguisliing a thought from a simse-presciitation on the 
ground that the former involves reference to something which 
is net a present modification of the individuars couseiousness 
whilst the latter av involves no such reference but is a 
"special mode of subjective exiierieiice,** and ( 6 ) for supposing 
tliat ditierences may be felt or immediately experienced 
without the exercise of discriminative acthdty on the part of 
the subject. 

Tliere is dilliculty in coming to close quarters with the 
iirst of these positions, on account of the ambiguity attfiching 
to the tenu " subjective,” an ambiguity which is liable fatally 
to confuse the (question at issue. As to the differing meanings 
of the term “subjective,” something will he said further on. 
Meanwhile, it must be pointed out that the term may be used to 
indicate a process or event taking phicc in the individual mind, 
more strictly a process or event of the individual mind or it may 
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be applied to any content of apprehension which an individual 
for the time beiii^ includes in those trains of pi'esentations, 
ideas and feelings that constitute what he calls himself as 
distinguished from the not sell*. Evidently it is the former 
and not the latter significance that the term is here intended 
to tear. But, when the api^eal is made to introspection, 
when, in illnslration of wliat is meant by sentience, we arc 
directed to siieli ex|^rienccs as those in the field of inatten- 
tion, — ^“the rumble in the street, the ticking of the clock, 
the pressure of the seat on whicli we arc sitting,”* and so on, — 
tlie plausibility of the contention that tlicsc are “ sjKJCM’al modes 
of subjective experience ” lies, I think, in tlie fact that tiiey 
may all of them te, /oy " subjective ” in the latter sense. 
The mature mind tends, not of course invarialdy, but certainly 
in no small measure, to i-ofer experiences that are vague, 
indefinite, incoherent, to what Professor Janies calls the me ; 
extremely faint auditory and visual jircsenlations nr teinl to 
assign to the “empirical ego,” largely because the means of 
localising them in the objective sjiherii arc absent. This, 
therefore, is one of the results of the formation in ns of n 
distinct conception of self; it lends no conliriiiatioii to tlie 
view that presentations are, either ftir ns m* fur the primitive 
mind, “ subjective ” in the former of I, he two .reuses T liave 
mentioned. 

Passing, then, now to the contention that ].»resentations are 
“subjective” in the sense that they are immediately (experi- 
enced as “inodificatiuiis”of the individual conseioiisness, I nige, 
in the first plac(?, tliat, if they are, the operation wliicli, accord- 
ing to the theory, is performed by tboiigbt is altogether inex- 
plicable. The function of thought is to refer “ this very feeling 
or presentation to an object. ”t But why should thought refer 
a “ modification ” of tlie individual consciousness to something 
which is not a modification of the individual consciousness, but 


A. F, Sliarid, Mindy N.S. vli, p. 485. 


t Ibid.y p. 470. 
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exists independently of that censfjiousiieHS ? And if this were 
thouglit’s method of procedure, what possible logicval validity 
could it possess ? A modification of my consciousness is 
t'O vpao precluded from being a iiiuditication of anything else 
either in earth or heaven and any “ transcendence of 
immediate experience ” as thus understood would be infected 
through and through with contradiction. The assumption of 
the “unity of the universe,” even if we grant that thought 
is entitled to that assumption, would not save it from con- 
tradiction, for the universe may be a unity and yet full of the 
greatest variety of diHertmco. The procedure of thought becomes 
all the more unaccountable when we icnMunbei* tliat it, too, 
psychologically considered, is a “])assing imniiMcation of cun- 
Kciousness,” that it, too, as it occurs, is “an immediate experience 
or feeling.” Why should one of the individual’s feelings I'cfcr 
another of the iiulividuars feelings to an object which is either 
outside the lield of the iiidividuars feeling altogether, or, if 
inside, is esscmlhilly other than tlic particular feelings involved 
in the operation “ Imni(*dial.(‘ experience,*’ it is argued, 
“ being essentially fragnieiilary. points beyond itself, so that in 
knowing it we ipfiu ftn-fo know that to wbicli it is i'elated.”f 
Hut. on what criterion can it he proiiouiiccd “ fragmentary ” ? 
In the beginning, at any rate, we have no otli(»r experience 
with wliich to contrast it : tlie fact i)f its fiagmenlariness 
caniKit thend’orc be used to explain how any other kind of 
experienee arises on its basis. Ifow (b.es it ha])pen that out 
of this immediate experienee there, should .s]u*ing the mediate 
experienee which knows it as relaletl to what at the moment 
is not immediately experienced i And, assmning that one 
porti»»n of immediate experience <loes eonie to cognise another 
ill this way how can we ever be assured that it is not through 
the very act of cognition and not in virtue of its own inliorent 

* Cp. flnd.y p. 502. 

■f U. F. Stimt, Thimjs and (in P/\^'eed/ififs of Brithk 

Acadvnijf^ vol. ii). 
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nature that immediate experience appears fragmentary and lull 
of implications that point beyond itself? Moreover, the 
distinction between process and content, which has been denied 
in the case of immediate experience, is abruptly introduced, as 
a consciously recognised distinction, when, in the case of 
cognition, we advance beyond wliat is immediate, for then 
presentation becomes for thought a content, whilst thouglit 
itself as occurring is an “immediate experience or feeling.” 
But why should a colour, in so far as at any moment it is 
actually being seen, be psychologically identified with the 
seeing, whilst, in so far as at any moment it is actually being 
cognised, it is not identified with the cognising ? What 
difference is there in the ml that I immediately experience and 
in the red that 1 cognise, to justify nie describing the latter as 
a quality and the former as a process ? 

I urge, in the second place, that if we start with presenta- 
tions as subjective modifications, it is even more a question of 
how we come to an awareness of self as an individuality, of 
“how wo get into ourselves,’* as Dr. ('aird puts it, than of how 
we come to an awareness of an independent ni»t-.self. If we 
be^in with an experience in which experiencing and the 
experienced are identical, and if this experience remains.the 
basis of our knowledge throughout, then it is impossible, so 
far as I can see, to account for the fact that we come to 
attribute the experiencing to our own finite personality. A 
succession of subjective modifications, in which experiencing 
and experienced were one, would be, in Dr. Ward’s wiirds, an 
“entirely imiwsonal and intransitive process,*’ in regard to 
which the term subjective would really be meaningless. Even 
though it be allowed that in such a process the experiencing is 
distinguished from the content as “ colour in gcmcral is distin- 
guished from this or that special colour,” the difficulty is not 
lightened, for the finite self is certainly not conceived as 
experiencing in general. Nor can I see that the fact of some 
of these sulijective modifications becoming cognitive would 
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iiieiKl the case. For, since presentation is its ‘'vehicle” 
tliroiighoiit, and since presentations arc all subjective modifica> 
ti<jiis, cognition would have no ground on which to found a 
distinction between subject and object The 1>asis of that 
distinction must be there from the beginning; there is no 
possibility of introducing it later on.* 

1 turn to the other of the two points singled out for 
discussion. Ifaa the theory we are considering succeeded in 
showing that diflciencea may be felt or immediately experienced 

■* Dr. Stout, in Ilia reccMit contribution to the Proceedings of the 
liritieh Acudeiifiif (voJ. ii), baa indicated how, in liis view, some of the 
objections I have been raiaiii^r can Vie met He adinita tliat “ if we start 
by nasiiiiiing that the individual is initially eontineil witliin the circle 
of his own iiuniediate ex])oriences, it Bcems impossible to discover how 
lie can ever get beyond them.’’ But, he argues, “from the outset, there 
are fi.Mturea of our immediate exiairience which perpetually jioiiit beyond 
tlieiiiselves to actual existence, other than our own, oi than any 
iiiiiiiediato ex])ericnce of GUI's.” Such features are “our awareness 
of ])assivity in undergoing sensations, in combination with our awareness 
of activity in determining wliat Keiisations we shall umlergo.” It is 
to be regretted that within the limits of his paper lie was prevented 
from developing this conteiitiuu in detail. Certainly, llie brief exposition 
which he gives of it suggests numerous difficulties, i ilo not understand, 
for example, how “specific iiiodiffeaticais of the individual consciousness'* 
can be described as “passive.” Are we to suppose that the subject 
merely receives presentations as so much material imported into his 
being fioni without? But in that ease, they wmild not be “speciiic 
inodiiieatioiis of the individual consciousness,” that is to say, not 
processes of ex|ierieiicing at all. .And, on the other hand, if they are 
not thus received, if they are reactions of the mind on stimulation, how 
is the antithesis of ]iassivitv and activity to be constituted i Again, 
“our awareness of activity in determining what sensations we shall 
undergo,’* is a perplexing notion when used of experience “from the 
outset.” If the primitive subject is already capable of determinations 
of this sort, and all that they involve,— the distinguishing of iileas fi'orn 
presentations, the representation of an end, awanmess of self, and so on, — 
then, no iloubt, it may accomplish much. But the crux comes when 
We attempt to conceive of all this its a “feature of iiuniediate experience.’* 
V'urther, even granting that, in the maimer indicated, the primitive 
subject does become aware of the not-self as an activity correlative with 
bis Jictivity, why should that suggest that it is like in kind to his own ! 
His activity consists in “getting sensations,” its activity oonsists in 
determining their occurrence,”— surely two very different operations. 
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without the exercise of discriiuinativc activity on tlie part of 
the subject ? It is admitted that there is no direct evidence to 
be offered in favour of the position. We ciin only know what 
we do discriminate. But it is regarded as one of the character- 
istic marks which distinguish sentience from knowledge that the 
latter is discriminatiA’'e whilst the former is not. 1 cannot 
agree that the facts adduced, which in tliemselvi'S no one need 
be concerned to dispute, ai’e in any way conclusive proof of tiie 
theory ; they seem to me quite compatible with another mode 
of ex]»Ianation. The difference between the presentations of an 
object ill tlie area of inattention and the presentations of tla^ 
same cdijeet in the area of attention need not, for example, hi* the 
difference between presentations discriminated and presentations 
undiscriminated ; tlie difference may quite well be, as James and 
Lipps liave maintained, between a givater ami less degree ol‘ 
such discrimination. Dr. Stout cpiote.s, as an illustration ni 
the way in which thought discrimination fails b) keo]) ])ace 
with the different iation of the sensory data as immediately 
(‘xperienced, a case mentioned by Abraham 'riicker, who says, — 
“wc may see leaves falling fi-om the trees, birds Hying in tin' 
air, or cattle grazing upon the ground, without affirming, or 
denying, or thinking anything concerning them ; ami yel.. 
]ierhaps, upon being askeil a lninut^^ aflerwiirds, we eonh! 
leiiiember what we had s(?en.” (^uito so; lait I hen those are 
]iot nndiscriniinatcMl prcscntalions. On ihc^ contrary they ar(> 
presentations that are charactcri.sed by a veuy largi* amount ol! 
discrimination. And if it be argued, we know on relicclioii 
that there was more detail in those presentation.s than we did 
discriminate at the time, the reply is that such an assumnee 
on our part is perfectly oxplie.*ihle without resorting to Ihc 
hypothesis of merely felt differences that have nut been dis- 
criminated. “lAjaves falling from trees,” “ liirds Hying in the 
air,” and so on, are familiar objects enougli, and, although lor 
the moment they occupy the area of inattciithm, they have 
b.;cn attended to over and over again. And when, on rellect- 
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ing afterwards iipou the circumstance dei)icted, we conclude 
that we might have seen very much more than we actually did 
see, we may ho doing no moi*e than bringing previous experi- 
ence to bear upon the particular phenomena in question. And 
so with reference to another instance upon which stress has 
been laid.* “ In cases of lingering illness and where a pain of 
low intensity is an almost constant accompaniment, the 
sufferer will say that he is able to forget it at times, using the 
word ‘ forget ’ in reference, not to past feelings of pain which 
he no longer remembers, but to present feelings of j^ain which 
he ceases to discriminate.” Here, once more, 1 believe the 
facts can be aeciounted for, and without in the least distorting 
llicm, by means of a dilferent hypothesis. The paticMit, when 
MiO period of so-called “forgetfulness” has elapsed, is aware 
that all througli this ]»eriod he has been experiencing the pain 
ill a lesser d(‘give of intensity, that there has been in truth no 
break lietweoii the pain in its former acuteness and th(‘ pain in 
its pri^sent acuUmess, he is aware that in the interval his 
“ atUintion ” has been “absorbed in a pursuit disconneclod with 
it,” and that if it had not been so absorbed tbe condition of things 
during the interval would have been for him otherwise. It is not, 
thcrcllDre, sur|)rising that insteail of describing his present e.\})cri- 
<-iico as new, lie slioiild use the expression which our ])sycho- 
logist insists on iiitcrproting with such literalness. And, indeed, 
<111 mvfi hyijothesis, it is impossible to maintain that the pain as 
a mental occnrrenct^ wouhl be altogether uninfluenced by other 
mental oiunirrences going on conlemporaiieoiisly ; on any 
hypothesis there could not 1)0 processes of attention taking 
place in the way described without in some measure inhibiting 
other states of mind to which they were opposed. Moreover, 
particularly in regard to pain, the theory we are considering 
can bo met by an appeal to ordinary experience. That theory 

* By Mr. A. F. Shand, in a suggestive nrtiele ahvady referi\*il to, on 
“ l^eoliug and lliouglit” (JAW, N.S. vii, 1898, pp. 487 and 489). 
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implies tliat; pain may and constantly does exist as a feeling, 
and yet tlie subject be totally unaware of its existence. For 
feeling in itself is “blind” is “unconscious”;* in order to 
become conscious of it, the subject must discriminate and 
identify it by an act of thought or cognition. Now, if tbere 
is one thing certain to be obtained from introspection, it is that 
there may be ex]ierience of the most intense pain without 
anything of the nature of what is usually called thought or 
reHexion. This fact is, 1. submit, much more consoimnt with 
the view that the diacri mi nation necessary for apprehendinji 
the pain comes about in and through the mental state bv 
means of which it is experienced than it is with the view 
according t«> which the pain is one mental state and its dis- 
crimination another. 

The tlieuretical objection to severing the discriminative acts 
from the contents of consciousness, regjirded as so much data 
for discrimiiuition, is iweeisely similar in import to that whicli 
we have already urged iigainst Dr. Wai’d’s theory of Altontiiiii. 
“I do not hesitate,” says Dr. Stout, “to stigmatise this 
separation of activity from conhmt as a most serious (?itoi.”+ 
If, however, it is an error in the one case, there seems little 
reason for sup])o.sing it to he anything else in the other. • Yet. 
when presentations arc described as “materiar which thought 
may or may not utilise, when the objective reference of tlauighi 
is spoken of as “supervening on purely anoetic exi)erieiK;e ” 
and giving rise to “a coiiiiJetcly new psychical fact,” it can 
hardly he denied that a separation of the kind stigmatised lias, 
in truth, lieeii made. Presentations ai-e taken to be iliH'ereii- 
tiated lacts upon which tlie activity of discriminating is 
directed, and which, as a result of such activity, are cognised 
by us as different facts. Ihit the moment the ipiestion is 
asked, how, then, is the discrirninUtion to be conceived as 

* Mind^ N.S. vii, 1898, pp. 484 and 490. 

t G. F. Stout, Op, ctt.y vol. i, p. 201. 
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coming about, insuperable difiiiculties confront us. Suppose, 
for example, we say that the discrimination of a content A 
implies recognition of its resemblance to other presentations, 
its reference to a class of which A' A® are members, then if 
we separate the contents A, A*, A^ A^ from the act of dis- 
criminating, we shall be unawares taking the content A as it is 
after the act of (liscriiiiinatiun to be the fact given to be 
discriminated. The consequence is our answer to tlie question 
will involve us in a vicious circle, — on the one hand, we shall 
assume recognition of tlie resemblance between A and the 
other members of the class in order to explain the dis- 
crimination, and on the other hand we shall assume 
discrimination in order to explain the recognition of resem- 
blance to the other members of the class. And whenever the 
attempt is made to show in what way a preseTitatioii as 
immediately experienced diffei's from a pi*f‘sentation that is 
cognised, that same dilemma, in one form or another, breaks 
out atixssh. On the one hand, it is contended that the 
cognition of a presentation implies that it is both immediately 
experienced and related to what at the iiiomeiit is not 
pi'csonted ; on the other hand, that tlie immediate experience 
of a pi-csentatioii implies its dillercntiatioii, which dilfcrentia- 
tioii must needs imply that it too is related to what at the 
moment is not presented.* In other words, although thought 
and sentience are declared to he “ fundanieiitally distinct 
mental functions,” there is no point save one on which the 
distinction can lie made to turn. In the long run, it would 
liave to be ailmitted that, according to the tlieory, thought 
involved the eoiiseioua use of ideas of relation recognised iis 
i^uch. But, in the first place, it could not 1)e maintained that 
without such recegniliou, knoivlcihjv. is impossible, and, in the 

* Cp, Mr. Sliaiid’s article, p. 41)6, nv1k*i*c lie takes Mr. Brailley Ut task 
f«i* denying the pit;seiiee of relations in feeling, thongli the reason why 
tlie latter hesitates to take the step Mr. Shand desiderates is siiiUeieiitly 
obvious. 
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second place, to suppose th;tt ideas of relation spring up do novo 
wlien ])rosontjUion.s already witli doliniteiicss and precision 
of outline arc deliberately compared and contrasted is to 
relinquish the i>iol.)l(‘iii of giving any psychological account of 
their genesis. 

Appaienlly, l)r. Stout does hold that, since sentience and 
thought are iiindanientally distinct, any attempt to traci* 
tlie psychological rlovelopment of thought from sentience is 
eo ipHo pi(?clmled. At all events, he expressly dissociates him- 
self from ^Ir. Iiiadley’s moih* of eileciiug the passage from tin* 
one to the other.* Let us, liowcver, look for a moment at 
Mr. lliadley’s account of the matter, lie starts, as we lia\(? 
said, with a mental life consisting of “a continuous mass of 
presentation in wliich the separation of a single element iVoni 
all context is m ver ohserved.‘'t From certain of his ili^scri]*- 
tions one wouM ho almost temjjted to conclude that lie 
conceived the ]>riini1ive mind somewhat after the fashion of a 
Loibiiizian monad, containing ]ircfonno(l within itself as I'eeling 
all that later Iummuuos avtieuliited into the phcnoimmal world 
of knowledge, ha«l he not, on various occasions, so decisively 
repudiated tl lat e( nu ept ion as scarcely deserving criticdsin. CJ i vou, 
then, this original psyeliical aireipop, and rocognishig its iKwition 
as a ])art of the. wlmle to wliieh it belongs, ^Ir. .ihmlley under- 
takes to show Imw thought may have been generated, wilhimt 
importing into his analysis anything of the nature of a speead 
power or faculty. The prr)c<;ss Jio employs for tlu^ ]»u ipo.se is 
that of Associalinii, but with its princijihss so modified that one 
can scarcely recognise in it any remnant of tlui trailitionai 
doctrine. The .Vtumism of the latter he banishes wholly, and 
in like inaniior tlu* “ Law of Similarity** ; the “ a.ssociated Jinks 
he regards no longer as conjunctions of existences, but as coii- 
nc.xions of content. Every jihilosophical student is indebted 


* Ci. r. St(iut) Op, cf'Lf p. 51. 

t J//W, xii, 18H7, p. 357. 
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to him for his masterly criticism of the discarded features, a 
criticism which is as conviuciug as it is brilliant. The question, 
however, presents itself whether Association as thus modified is 
not too delicate and refined a process for the work it is here 
called upon to do, and for the material with which it has here 
to deal. We shall see. I'irst of all, Mr. Bradley restates the 
meaning of Contiguity so as to make it depend on identity of 
content : the law becomes that of Eedintegration, expressed in 
the form every mental element when present tends to reinstate 
tliose elements with which it has been presented.” Then lie 
postulates further what he calls the law of Blending or 
Fusion, much neglected, so he thinks, by English ]:)sychologists, 
— the law, namely, that “ where dilTerent elements (or relations 
of elements) have any feature the same, they may unite 
wholly or partially.” zVnd, finally, he considers that underlying 
these two laws there is to he discerned one ja'iuciide, — the 
pi’inci]ilo which we may deKScribc as that of Individuation, 
according to which “every mental element strives to make 
itself a whole or to lose itself in one,” or, in other words, 
tends to give itself a context through identity of content.” 

I remark not now upon the prevailingly active character 
ascribed to mental elements by the use of such phrases as 
“striving” and “ tendency phraseology which forcibly 
recalls Herbartian coiice]itions. I confine alloiition rather to 
the one fundamental consideration as to how the principle of 
Individuation can find application to the contents of the 
rudimentary or primitive mind. Keilintcgi’alion, we are 
repeatedly told, is an association not between particular facts 
but between univcrsals ; wliat operates in it is never an 
external relation between individuals, but an ideal identity 
within the individuals. Granted ; but then in the mental life 

* It Hceins curious that in discuasiona about “psychical activity*’ 
it should he so peraistently ignored that it is the activity to which 
tlio above expressions point that calls for explanation, and not sijocially 
the activity involved in volition. 
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at the start there is nothing " beyond mere presentation, that is, 
feeling with the distinctions of quality, quantity, and ‘tone,* 
which v:c abstract from one another, but which at first come 
within one bluiTed wliole which merely «.*** At the stage of 
sentience, existence and content form one unbroken totality, 
no feature in the “what** of given fact has been as yet 
alienated from its “ that,*’ and where this is the case, we are 
expressly told, there is nothing ideal.f How, then, is it 
possible for the ])rinciple of Individuation to come into 
operation ? On the one hand, it is declared to be precisely 
one of the functions of thought to “ separate an element from 
the conci'ete basis ” in which it is imbedded, and prior to some 
degree of such separation the principle of Individualion, 
according to tlic account given of it, would be useless. Aud 
on tlie other hand, tlie principle of Individuation is <;allod into 
requisition in order to explain how thought itself enierg(‘s 
from the condition of juere feeling. Air. Tlradley tries 
deprive tliis objection of its for(;e by arguing that sumo degree 
of idealizing is prior to thought proper. “ From the oiit^^et 
univeisals,’ lie says, “are used, and the dilference between tlie 
fact and the idea, the existence and tlie meaning, is uncon- 
sciously active in tlie undeveloped intelligence.**} Tie it sn. 
but. in that case the dilliculty has only been removed to some 
stages further back. If “from the very first beginnings of 
soul-life universals are us(mI,** then oliviously /Aewr “ very lirst 
beginnings” are no longer ///c “bcgimiings” out of which 
thouglil was to he shown to emeige. The latter were declareil 
to be “ unliroken wholes *’ of feeling, at a level below distinc- 
tions, the elements of which an' but conjoined, and are not 
connected, in which, therefore, universals cannot be used, 
because tliey have not yet made their ap|)earancc. And the 
moment the effort is made to advance from the one assumed 

* Mitidj xii, 1887 , ]». 300 . 
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jjhaso of 2)rimitive psychical life to the other, the dileiniiia 
just noted recurs. Mr. Bradley points to the incoming of 
Liesh sensations, the disappearance of the old ones, and the 
conflict involved tliei'ein, as the "machinery” by means of 
which the transition is effected. But he admits that it is 
only as working togdlirr vnih the laws of Association and 
Blending that “ the blind pressure and the struggle of changed 
sensations iirst 1 )Cgins to loosen ideal content from psychical 
fact.”* Here, then, we come again to the same — 

some loosening of ideal content from 2 )sychical fact theiu 
must be before the princijde of Individuation can come into 
i>2)ei*ation at all, whilst until the principle of Individuation 
has come into ojieration the loosening of ideal content from 
2)sychical fact cannot so much as begin. 

In no respect do the implications of the theory we are 
considering come more clearly to the surface than in the 
rcjpeatod stress laid by Mr. Bradley on the process of so-called 
Blending or Fusion. By that term there apjiears to bo under- 
stood the successive cxjMU’ience of contents possessing features 
indistinguishably alike, in conse(]U(?nce of which the contents 
unite, their diflcrences are destroyed, and there ensues a transfer 
of sU;eiigth to the result. It would seem as though the 
formation of the fusetl or blended product came about by 
a kind of superposition of contents previously luesent as so 
many sejiarate and inde]>endont Jaets in the mind of the 
individual. The whole i)hraseology aeeominodates itself readily 
to that mode of i-egarding the mental life aminling to whicli 
isolated senso-in’esentations are conceived as the original units 
out of whose aggregations conscious experience in its ricliiiegs 
and fulness proceeds. There would, of course, he no justitica- 
lion whatever for attributing this view to Mr. Bradley, — no 
«»ne has ci'itieised it with more vigt)nr and thoroughiu\ss than 
he, — but his retention of the notion in question iniUcates that 
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presentations and images are still treated by him as having a 
quasi-substantive mode of being, altogether different from what 
can be ascribed to ideas or concepts. And in the end he is bound 
to confess that, in spite of all his efforts, tlicre is no road tliut 
we can discover from the first to tlie second. “We are,” lie 
says, “ unable to make the transition from tlie fused to the 
relational condition of mind, in sucli a way as either to see 
]ww tliis })articnlar result did come, or to feel simply tliat 
it must be so and that no further explanation is reqiiirojl.”* 
The reason, I think, is obvious. The theory of sentienci\, 
according to which differentiation must necessarily be ]>rior 
to discrimination in the or«ler of time and (joiitinuc to he 
its basis throughout, rests upon the assumption that seii.se 
contents are factual existences, hard individuals,” so nnifpK* 
that each om^ “not only differs from all others, but even 
from itself at subsequent moments.” The (*ontent.s of thouglii, 
on the other hand, are certaiidy not existing facts, they, at any 
rate, do not as such, as universal ideas, form ]){irt of tin*, snm 
total of oxisterice. Theses two, then, if the as.sumption reforred 
to lie warranted, are separated from one another by the whole 
diameter of being, and wo ought, in that case, to recognise that 
we arc propounding an illegitimate jmiblem ii ])Toposing to 
trace the way in which the one lias liecn develo])ed from the 
other. 

5. Sense-content and Oiwective IiEai.ity. 

The outcome of the foregoing critici.sm has been to c.jiiifirin 
the position laid down at the outset that the t(U‘m existence is 
wrongly applied to any contents of apprehension. 1 liave tried 
to show that the opposiU? supposition which ascrihes existence 
to the contents of sense-peroeption leads to coiitradietioii and 
eonfusion. We may now seek to iletermine more in detail the 
implications of the view we have taken to he the true ono. 
Let u.s confine attcnf ioii for tin; ]ne.sent to whal, in tin; language 
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of the theory we have just been considering, would be* called 
tlic knowledge or cognition of a sense-presentation, and try to- 
make clear to ourselves the meaning we attach to a sense- 
presentation in tills context. 

We have used the word “product” in reference to a sense- 
presentation, and I have indicated that we require to be un our 
giiartl in so describing it. A sense-presentation we have taken 
to be a product in the significance that it is not a given fact,, 
something imported into the mind, but is essentially that which 
arises in and thiuiigh the act of apprehension. But a sense- 
pix'sentation we have not taken to be a product in the 
significance that it is formed by the putting together of mental 
elements that have existed previously in separation. The latter 
is in truth precisely the notion we have striven all along to 
avoid. To sever the shares supposed to be contributed by sense 
and thought, whether the contributions bo regarded as due to 
the operations of tliese assumed powers or in whatsoever other 
way they may be accounted for, is inevitably to conceive of the 
prescuitation as a resultant, a compound, that has come about 
tilirougli a coiiil)iiuition of what were originally two detached 
elements. I’liis mode of viewing the matter meets us most 
uiulisguisedly perliaps in the idiilosophy of Locke, and in 
liis liands it leads to the conclusion that the clemont of reality 
in knowledge is tlnit whicli is furnished from without. External 
things act upon the mind througli tlie senses and produce 
impressions, whicfh, when received, become images or psychical 
slates, that exist in the mind exactly as a quality is supposed 
to exist in an external thing. These images are the data of 
knowledge, the subject uses them to constnict pictures or 
likenesses, so near as is possible, of external things. The 
external thing exists, the picture exists, and the latter is all 
tliiit can imniediatoly be known. It is a product in the second 
of the two senses inentioiied and as a product, as an existing 
fact, it stands between the mind and the external thing, and 
by its very position tliere screens the external thing from our 
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;gaze. Locke, indeed, claimed to know how far the likeness was 
•accurate, but that claim fell an easy prey to the sce])tical 
•criticism of his gi'cat successor. 

I am quite awai*e that there are iiiii)ortant )j(jints of 
■diftei-ence between Tx>cke’s iheoiy and the modern theory of 
sentience. Yet tliey have at least the one point in cuniiuon that 
tlie presentation, or sensible ap})carance, and the external thing 
are regarded as two relatively separate and indepcndenl: 
existences, of which only the latter can lie immediately 
expericnc(Ml. However much it may be insisted that there is iio 
distinction to be drawn between the way in which we huw 
external things and the W’ay in which we hiimo sensible 
a]»pearaiices, since knowledge in both cases involvt^s a trans- 
•cendence of the immediately given, the fact remains that the 
immediately given which is a constituent nf the second of these 
two acts of cognition possesses a very diOeient significance f«ii’ 
knowledge than the immediately given wliich is involvcfd in the 
first. Ill the one case the immediately given is what is known, 
— known it may he as in vedation to what at tlie inc»uieiit is not 
immediately given, but still known os if is in ifsjf ; in the 
other case, the immediately given .sfant/,^ for, the 

external thing \vc are assumed to kiam’, but is nol that Ihlng, 
and the external thing is known s/ot rfs if is in ifsr/j] but only 
through means of something whose exislenee. is not its 
existence, but distinct therefrom. Wludlier we call ilie ]a’i)ccss 
by wliich we apprehend "the independent not-seJl ' “infeieiicis ' 
or “ intuition,” or prclugical " mcdiacy ” matters in tli is respect 
but little; the “independent not-self" will not, in any case, 
come into knowledge as the sensihh? ajipearance eomes 
knowledge, and in some way you have got to get to the former 
through the latter. You may project the sensible appearance 
into, or fuse it with, the exlonial tiling, but still the jirojectioii 
or fusion is your act, not its, and there is no means of getting 
rid 0. the hypothetical cliaraeter of the whole procedure. In 
other W'ords, as in Locke’s tlieory, the sensihh^ appearance 
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occupies the position of a tertimi quid between the knowing 
mind and the thing it would know, and interposes an 
insuperable barrier to the mind acquiring any certain know- 
ledge of what is beyond itself. 

Now, according to the view for which T am contending, 
tliere is no sucli barrier between the mind and its objects as 
that just indicated. Apprehension, using the term to include 
awareness of whatsoever description, is the same in kind 
tliroughout. There is always tlie antithesis, whether recognised 
by tlie subject or not, between the act of apprehending and the 
content apprelieniled, but that antithesis, wlien rightly inter- 
preted, instead of thrr)wing doulit on the ])ossibility of 
apprehending existent reality, is the one condition on which 
tliat j) 0 ssibility rests. To state the case briefly, there are not 
three existing facts involved in the apprehonsion of a sensuous 
object,-— the object, the presentation, rnid the act of appre- 
lieiiding, but two only, — namely, the object and the act of 
apprehending. The preseiibition does not stand between the 
act of apprehending and the object ; it is no other tliaii the 
way ill which we apprehend the object.* Our appreheiisioii 
may be, and doubtless will be, faulty, imperfect, iiic(»mplete, but 
tliere is nothing in the nature of the presentation, as such, that 
either must or can cause such faultiness, iinpevfectitm, or incom- 
pleteness. The presentation, in other words, is not a product 
in the second of the two senses mentioned above ; it is not a 
compound of impressions and ideas; .it is ideal in the sense 
that it is the interpretation or nieaiiiiig which wc, through 
the act of apprehending, put upon the object immediately 
befoiu us. 

Nor is tliere anything, so far as 1 can discover, in the 
conditions giving rise to sense preccptioii on our part that in 
the least conflicts with what has just been said. Liidoubtedly, 

* I am using the term “object” here to denote that to which the 
content of apprehension i» referi’eil, — jirobably, on the whole, the 
prefemble usage. 
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in having, as we say, sense-presentations tliere is involved 
stininlation of certain definite portions of the nervous organism, 
undoubtedly the particular character of any particular presen- 
tation will depend upon the particular character of tlie 
stiinuliitioii involved, and upon the particular portion of the 
nervous organism stimulated. But neither does the stimulation 
itself form any part of what we apprehend, nor is there, as it 
seems to me, any justification for supposing that it produces 
a svljcctke modification that enters into tlie presentation. 
What, on the contrary, it does do is to give rise to a particulai* 
act of apjn-ehension, in and through which we discriminate 
a certain sense quality as hclowfinrj fo, or aj^ertwining to, the 
ohjai wliich, at the moment, we are ‘ appi'ehending. Wc may. 
for convenience, call that component of tlic act of apprehension 
which is line purely and solely to the stimulation sensation, but, 
if we do so, we are compelled, on pain otherwise of endless 
confusion, to recognise that sensation and sense quality aie 
fiiiidainentally distinct. The sensation is, in that case, part of 
the mental act or proces.s, — and a pai*t, which we enn only 
psychologic'ally abstract from the whole fact ; the sense ([uality, 
on the other liand, is not part of the mental process but part of 
what is discriminated thereby. For example, in and through 
C(»rtain pioces.se.s of sensation, I appreheml an oojeet as round 
or square, heavy or liglit, rough or smooth ; I do not apprehend 
the sensation as having shape or weight or roughness or 
smoothness. And notwithstanding the aigumcnts that have 
been put forwaid to the contrary, I must be dogmatic enoiigli 
to assert that in visual sensation likewise a similar distinction 
holds. On looking at an orange, I become aware of its 
yellowness, and I know, on scientific grounds, that certain 
physiological and psychological i>TOcesscs have occurred by 
means oi’ which the awareness has come about. But the yellow 
colour is apprehended by me as a quality of the orange, and 
not as a quality of the mental process through which I 
appn?tn*nd the orange. It is quite true that the yellow, as 
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a sensible appearance, may vary in a way in which I conceive 
ihe yellow of the orange does not vary, but the variation arises 
from particular objective conditions, and in no way entitles mo 
to suppose tliat wliat I am apprehending is a yellow state of 
consciousness. The sensible appearance is still an appearance 
to me and not in me ; it is as little entitled to be called 
Hiihjediro as that sensible appearance which T identify with 
the oi-ange. Tii other words, it is still a sense quality and not 
a sensation-process. “ Tlie infant wlio is delighted by a bright 
colour does not of course conceive himself as face to face with 
an object, Vjut neithm* does he conceive the colour as a sub- 
jective alVection.*** 

A sense-presentation, then, is not soinetbing which we 
project or tlirow out into the real ; it is not a dalmi produced 
in us by the action of the real ; it is that which we find in the 
real, in and through the process of discrimination which, in 
some way, the action of the ival upon us occasions or calls 
fortli. AVIien in analysing the process of sense-apprehension, 
wo take for granted that the sense qualities come into being 
as mrttfrd pro<lucts of that pvtK?oss, we are introducing an 
ussumptinu of our own which most assuredly the analysis will 
not justify, and for which it would bo bard to discover a 
warranty (dsewlicrc. There is no reason to suppose that real 
Hungs oidy appear to luive sensuous ([ualitics in consequence 
of the mental spectacles through which we observe them. 
Ki’om this, how(?ver, it does not follow in the least that no 
distinction ought to he drawn Imtweeii the real that appears 
and the real as it appears. Even though it be admitted that 
our “experiencing makes no difference to the (and I 
lliink there is a sense, and not an unimportant one, in which 
that assertion is eminently inie), it docs not follow in the least 
that the facts an as wo experience them. Our mental 
spectacles may be tmly transparent, but for all that there may 


* JanieH Ward, Art. ‘‘Psychology,*’ AViv/r/. Hrit., vol. xx, p. 41 b. 
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be endless variety in their focussing and diKcriniinating power. 
What they enable us to know may be in most cases but an 
inadequate, fragmentary and even erroneous representation of 
the real ; and in any ease, there will always be the ditlcrenee 
between the representation and the actual fact. It is enough, 
if we can show that the repi'esentiition is representation of 
actual fact and is not itself a fact which ^irc vents us from 
knowing any other. That is what is meant by insisting that- 
the sensible appearance is not itself an existent reality. 

In the paper above referred to. Dr. Stout has made an able 
attempt to controvert this position. It breaks clown, he thinks, 
when brought to the test of accounting for simple instances of 
the distinction between sensible appearance and material thing. 
He takes two such instances: (a) I look at a candle ilanic, and, 
in doing so, I press against my right eyeball so as to displace 
it; immediately 1 become aware of two visual ai»pearan(*(> 
instead of one. One of the visual presentations tlanccs up and 
■down as 1 move my eyeball while the otlici* renniiiis at rest.*' 
Now, insists Dr. Stout, “ it is nonsense to wiy that the doubb'd 
visual aiipearance is the candle flame ilsidf as imperfectly 
apprehended by me. On tliis view the iinperfeet apprebeusiini 
mu.st involve positive error.” And why not^ That is 
what it would do were 1 not await? of the ciri:unislaiKM.*s that 
have given rise to the appearance. AVby may it not hv. a 
wrong interpretation that I involuntarily imt upon certain 
conditions which ordinarily would indicate the i)rcsencc nf two 
candle flames ? Because, the i-eply is, there is really in » such 
inisapprehensioii. “ 1 know' (piite well that there is only a 
single candle llaine, and yet the two visual a]»p(?arances persi-st 
unallected by this knowledge.” A mistake, howev(;r, “ vanislics 
when it is corrected.” But docs it — always ? Men have 

known for some hundreds of yeai’S that it is a mistake to 
suppose that the sun revolves round the earth, and yi>t they 
coi t! Jie to speak of the motion of the sun from east to west. 
Kow, the sun’s motion is certainly not itself a mmhle a[»pcar- 
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ance. Its apparent motion is no doubt based on ceitaiii 
sensible appearances, but then so is the greater part uf our 
knowledge. (6) The second instance is that of “ the visual 
appearance of the full moon as seen from the earth’s surface.” 

This,” says Hr. Stout, “ is certainly not a mere appearing but 
something which appears — a silvery patch witli a perfectly 
determinate shape and magnitude.” And we cannot say that 
this something which ai)i)ears is just the moon itself as 
imperfectly apprehended, because when the impression of its 
size is rectified by full astronomical knowledge, tJie visual 
appearance, as such, remains Just as it was before. But why 
should I not say, as I believe most pLM^pie would, that the 
silvery patch is just the moon itself as it api>e{irs at a distance 
of so many thousand miles from the observer { Wo arc 
perfectly assurc*d that if somehow the real nioc.ui were suddenly 
blotted out of existence, the silvery ]»au.*li in a si'cond or two 
would vanish along with it. If, however, it is itstdf something 
that api)ears, if it is itself an existent reality “ distinct’’ from 
the material moon, then there is no obvious reason why 
the latter’s extinction should involve its extinelion. Eclated 
to one another they may be, but existent things may be related 
to one another witlumt the deslniclion of the one necessarily 
currying with it the destruction of the other. Xor am I 
able to grasp Dr. Stouts meaning when he CMUilends that 
a visual magnitiuh? is incapable of being compared with the 
magnitude of a material thing. 1 tio ]u>t gias]) it, because 
iniiuediately before he had been contending that i>rdinarily 
material thing and sensible appearance are V'lended in insepar- 
able unity, and that our only knowledge *»f the e.xteiisioii of 
material things is obtained through uuv experience of the 
extensiveness of visual ami tactual prosiuitations. 

To sum up. Sense-preseiilalions, actuuding to the view we 
have been taking, are not themselves existent facts, but mani- 
festations of existent facts, as the latter are discriminated by 
apprehending minds. Our disc'riminative activity can never 
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"bv. what it knows, and just for that very reason it can know the 
world of which it forms a part. The colours and sounds, and 
otlicr sensible qualities, which it discerns in nature, are not 
ci*eation8 of its own modes of exercise, they are, what they 
purport to be, features of the rcality which it discerns. The 
discriminative power of finite minds may be circumscribed and 
limited in countless ways, they may be exposed to endless 
sources of error, but there is nothing in the nature of 
knowing as such to incapacitate it for the work it has to do, or 
to prcvent it approximating ever nearer and nearer to the 
truth of things. 


G. Perceiving and Thinking. 

One way of expressing the main result of our enquiry so 
far would be to say that mind is cognitive from the iirst, tluit 
ill its earliest (experiences it knows reality and is never the 
spectator of suhjf^ctive states as such, that even the sinqdcst 
and most rudimentary modes of its activity are already in 
essence acts of judgment. There is, however, a psychological 
disadvantage in extending too widely the scope of the terms 
thought and “judgment.” If vre recognise tliat the elementary 
function of disinimiiiating, comparing and rclaf ig is present 
from the outset of the mental life’s history, wc may restrict the 
terms thought and judgmcnit to the higher developments of 
mental activity, which involve both tin's elementary fuiuition 
and the results attaiiuid by it in the sphere of sense-perception. 
Thinking or judging as generally understood, is, of course, an 
extremely complex reflective act, which depends for its exercise 
on definite recognition of the distinction hetwcjen the inner 
subjective experience of the individual and the real world 
apprehended by him about wliich his judgments turn. It is 
thought or judgmonl in this acceptation of the terms that 1 
wish now to connect with sense-Xicreeption as we have inter- 
pr(»*^''f’ it. I shall try to sliow grounds for holding that iu 
thinking there is carried to a greater range of adequacy and 
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completeness just that same activity, whose character we have 
exhibited in dealing with sense-perception. 

I propose then to consider tliree of tlie cliief characteristics 
that would usually be assigned to thought as distinguished 
from sense-pei-ceptioii, premising only that thinking, as tluis 
characterised, is never, in our mature experience, really absent 
from processt»a of perceiving. 

(i) TItc Hiibjectimtjj of ThoughL — I refer, in the lirst ])lace, to 
the familiar distinction between seuse-i)crcei»tion as immediate 
knowledge and thinking as mediate knowledge. Few expressions 
in psychology arc used with such ambiguity as these tei nis 
"mediate** and " inimediate.’* Sometimes by “immediate** is 
meant primary as distinguished from derivative experience. If 
thus interpreted there are, it may salely be said, no elements 
in our mature mental life that can with any accuracy be 
pronounced “immediate,** none, that is, llnit have simply 
preserved their original character unaiVeclod by the ])rocess of 
psychical evolution as a whole. Undoubtedly we an*, justified 
in looking upon the state of mind involvifd in apprebension of 
thought relations as higlier and more developed than that 
involved in the reinsUiteiiient of previously exiierieuced 
features by rediiitegmtioii. But obviously it would Ikj an 
error to suppose that the attainment of tlu? former stage in a 
mental life can have left the latter unallVcted. Hblfding 
very rightly points out that there is no ground whatever for 
regarding the process of Association which takes place in the 
mature mind as a low form of psychical existence since ju’t*cisely 
the highest intellectual content can be elaborated through its 
means.* Similarly, one may fairly conelude. that not even the 
simplest sensory feature can remain tbrtmgli various phases of 
mental development unebaiiged. More frequently, however, 
“immediate experience** is described as signifying “experience 
just present, apart from definition, articulalinn, and in gvnoral 
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from any insight into its relationships,” “ brute fact,” data of 
sense, as contrasted with experience more or less “ idealized,” 
experience, namely, which "in addition to its mere presence,, 
possesses Moaning.”* AVithoiit repeating what has already 
been said in regard to the theory of sentience, I content 
myself here with emphasizing, what would now bo generally 
conceded, tJiat in n<i way can this interpretation of the difTei'cnce 
between immediacy and mediacy be made to corj’ospond with 
the diiibrcneo bidween perception and thought. But there is, it 
seems to mo, another way of expressing the distinction in 
((uestion which iloes serve to bring out one of the prominent 
characteiisiics of thinking in opposition to perceiving as it 
takes place in mature experience. Tlie distinction tui'iis, 
I take it, not upon diflerence in the nature of the content but 
upon dilVeroiice of relation to the object ap])ridieiidod in tlici 
acts of jienxn'ving ami thinking icspectively. In perceiving we 
appear to oursch'cs to stand in direct relation witli the object 
perceived; in thinking, on the other hand, we a))pear lo 
ourselves to stand in a much less direct relation with the 
object of our thought, tlie latter appears to be at a farllui* 
remove from our imlividual act of a])pr(.*honsion. It is this 
apparent rcniotemfss of the object that furnishes at all events 
one of the grounds that lead us to represent thinking to 
ourselv(;s as pre-eminently an inner activity. Thinking would 
ordinarily bo contrasted with perceiving by wliat, f(jr want of ii 
better word, we may call its inwardness or rellective character. 

“The advance of thought, in iny view,” writes »rolin (Irote, 

" is the simultaneous development of the distinct coiuteplion of 
oursch’es, or our personality, and the distinct conception of 
objects of thought as inde])endent of us ; and each conception 
brings out the oth(;r. By an object of thought, as distinctly 
conceived, we mean something standing olf from, though 
connectsd with, our tliinking, and we cannot mean llu's 


* Koyce, 77<c World mul the Judividual^ vol. i, j), i>C. 
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without a co-com&piwn of ourselves, from which the other is 
relieved; nor is there any means of setting ourselves before 
ourselves, as something to be thought of, without distinguishing 
ourselves from something else.”* As to the intimate coii- 
iiectioii between the development of self-consciousness and the 
development of the process of conceptual thinking there can 
be no question ; a thinking mind and a mind conscious of 
itself are, as Adamson puts it, two ways of naming the same 
thing.t 

I should prefer to state the problem of the psychological 
genesis of the consciousness of self in the form, — ^liow to 
account for the origin of the distinction we draw so unhesi- 
tatingly in mature exi>evience between the act of apprehending 
and the content ap])rchended. The key to the solution of that 
problem is to be sought, one e^iii liardly doubt, in a consideration 
of those (ionditions which enable tlui primitive mind to mark off 
the body from extra-organic things. Mr. Bradley lays stress, in 
this connection, upon the relative constancy of the organic or 
systemic; sensjitioiis which early h^ads to the formation of an inner 
core of feeling, the hitter attaching to itself the entire body 
group of sense-presentations. He points to the close and direct 
way ill which changes in the body-group are conjoined with 
feelings of pain and pleasure, and regards this feeling-mass as 
that whi(’h gradually grows into the self.J Without in the least 
disputing the soundness of this analysis so far as it goes, we 
iiw. able, I think, to specify many other circumstances which 
tend in the same direction as those here indicated. In 
particular the exi»erieiices which come from movements of the 
body and its limbs are relatively regular as compared with 
the ])reseiitations which come about in couseciuoiice of such 
movements. The imiKirtaiice of tlie eleiueiitary experieiicess 
Irnrd, no doubt, to reconstruct psychologically, that ])icccdc and 

* Kvfjlonttio PhiU}»ophi\u II, p. 14(i-7. 

+ Dei'elopmmt of Mw-tem Philwophtf^ vol. ii, p. 2lKt 

I J/M, xii, p. SnSotyf/. 
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accompany the execution of movement can scarcely be over- 
rated in any attempt to trace the development from their earliest 
beginnings of those complicated plienomcna of strain or effort 
that come forward most jiromineiitly when the will has been 
definitely formed and when control is exercised over trains of 
conceptual ideas. Even within the sphere of wliat is often 
called purely peTOeptive exfierience, — «ind by tliat, according to 
the view 1 am here taking, we can only mean such experience 
as involves a relatively small amount of discrimination, — the 
muscular activity of the body gradually comes to be connected 
with the self, and wdiatever resists the exendse of muscular 
activity comes to be regarded as relatively external and objective. 
Neither thinking nor willing, in the strict sense of the terms, 
can make its appearance in the mental life until the.se motor 
factors have become closely connected on the one hand with the 
permanent groups of ideas and feelings constituting the self in 
the more advanced stages of its devclopmiMit and on the other 
hand with the representations of iinticipatory changes which 
the self is then able to form. 

The gradual introduction of the more subtle disiinctiun 
between the self and the botlily organism must again be ilic 
result of a variety of circumstances all of which, could we trace 
them, would be of iiioiiient in throwing light upfui the. psycho- 
logical genesis of the rellective or mediate character ascribeil to 
the products of thought. Evidently th(^ apprehoiLsioii of lh(i 
inner self as ilistinct from tlie body involves a.s a ]uveoiiditioii 
the pos.siliility of definitely recognising the c-onlrast between 
representation and pi-esentation, l)etween idea of imagiiiatiuii 
and percejit. Evidently, too, it involves the possibility of com- 
bining sen.se-presentations on the one hand and ideas of 
imagination on tluj (»thcr each into a unified series or group, so 
that whilst the latter may attach itself to the iiiiUT core of 
feelings and corporeal activities alreaily referred to, and tlins 
const “' ute part at least of what the subject comes to regard as 
its own mental life, the former, in contradistinction then^to. 
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may come to be I'egarded as the appearance or manifestation of 
the objective world of fact.* 

Thinking, in the strict sense of the word, we should 
habitually describe as voluntary activity; in thinking, I am 
not only active but am aware of myself as active. The 
problem that meets us here is essentially the same in kind 
as that which we encounter in reference to the voluntary 
execution or control of bodily movements. So soon as there 
has been established a definite separation in the mental life 
between trains of sense-presentations, feelings, and ideas, more 
or less habitual, and forming the individual self, and the 
tmnsitory pi-esentations and feelings which come and go, so 
soon as this consciousness of self has obtained a certain stability 
and fixedness, there is rendered possible that peculiar mode of 
disciiminative apprehension which is dependent upon selection 
among a number of motives and upon foiming ideas beforehand 
of changes to be effected, I allude here only to one point often 
lost sight of in psychological discussions of the problem. 
Whether the attitude of the subject be that which we denote 
as the initiation or as the control of movement, in both cases 
he is in total ignorance of the mechanism by means of which 
tlie actual movement is either brought about or restrdined.t 
The mechanism of niovemeiit is at all events not worked by 
him in any such fashion as that in which a concrete individual 
may set in motion or stop a piece of apparatus the parts of 
whicli lie before him at his disposal, and no analogy could 
well be less appropriate than that between the relation of the 
operator to the movenienta of liis machine and the relation of 
the conscious subject to the movements of his body. Bodily 
movements, however voluntary, come about as natural facts, and 
in consequence of strictly natural laws ; the subject is in no 
way concerned in devising the conditions of their possibility. 
I'or him they are groups of motor presentations and the feelings 


* Cp, Adamson, Op^ ctA, vol. ii, p. 200. 
t Q). Lotae, Medictniiche Ptychdogie, pp. 287 sqq. 
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in conjunction therewith — groups which become connected in 
his inner life with presentations and representations other than 
motor. The conscious control or direction of bodily movement 
must therefore depend upon the establishment of empirical 
congelations between certain phases of the inner life and 
certain states of the bodily mechanism. Just as in mature 
experience we can repress an emotion by inhibiting the 
physical movement through which such emotion finds mani- 
festation, so in general we can restrain bodily movements l>y 
dwelling upon presentations or representations which involve 
as part of their content the cessation of such movements. 
Primarily, therefore, it is the process of Attention that li»*s 
at the root of any control we can exercise over bodily 
movement. And precisely the same process is iiivolviMl 
in the control we exercise over a train of thought. Now, 
as already indicated, it is perfectly possible, and 1 believe 
psychologically imperative upon us, to offer an ex]>lanation of 
the phenomena of Attention by conne(iting the process of 
Attending with the fundamental function of apprehen.si*»n, 
the act namely of discriiiiinatiiig, of recognising differences ami 
likenesses. When wc consider tliat all sense-presentations, 
through the mere fact of tlieir bodily origii , are naturally 
conjoined with motor presentations, that those sense-presenta- 
tions which are conjoined with motor experiences related to 
the continuance of pleasure or tlie removal of pain will attain 
relatively the largest place in consciousness, that motor 
experiences connect themselves from the first with those 
permanent groups of presentations and feelings which gradually 
come to constitute the self, that the rise into consciousness 
of the distinction between self ami not-self coincides for the 
most part with the gradual formation of the individual will, 
and that the conditions involved in the formation of the 
individual will are very largely the experiences connected with 
the movements of the Ijody, we can, I think, understand to 
some extent, how it should come about that with the 
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phenomena of Attention in its higlier forms there should be 
associated those experiences of strain or of effort so familiar 
in the exercise of thinking in the strict sense of the term. 

In the light of what has ijeen said, there seems to be no 
insuperable difficulty in accounting for the fact that to the 
developed mind act and content do appear to be sharply 
tlistinguishablc. If tlie discriminative activity involved in 
having the simplest sense-content is the same in kind as that 
involved in apprehension of a content of greatest complexity, 
if its procedure, whatever be the nature or variety of the 
contents discriminate*!, has a general similarity of character 
throughout, there is furnished by that circumstiincc alone an 
intelligible ground for the sejiaration prominent enough in our 
mature experience. 

Our apprehension of things tends, then, as mind develops to 
become less and less immediate and direct. The contents 
of our knowledge tend gradually to wear the aspect of an 
inward possession, almost of an instrument wherewith we may 
proceed perceptively to interpret the world to be known. 
Our thouglits seem to withdraw themselves further and further 
from the sensuous occasions of perceiving, and to be more and 
more the outcome of a purely subjective activity. This sub- 
jectivity, howevei’, is very different from that which we have 
had before us at various sbiges of our inquiry. It is by no 
means inconsistent with the pi'o-eminently objective character 

thonglit. It is a consequence of the formation in us of a 
ponnaneut consciousness of self and of the ways whereby the 
consciousness of self obtains detiniteness and distinctness in 
our mental life. Jliit such consciousness does not spring up 
ik novo from some liiddeii depths of our being; it develops 
along parallel lines and contemporaneously with our conscious- 
ness of the external world, and it would be deprived of all 
content and meaning apart from the latter. 

(ii) The Generality of Thought , — 1 notice, in the second 
place, certain characteristics of the generality usually ascribed 
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to the products of thought. Boughly, generalisation may be 
said to be based upon the process of selecting a mark or 
feature, or combination of marks or features, and liberating 
it from other marks or features with which it has been 
presented in experience. Generalisation, in other words, is 
reached through means of abstraction, and by abstraction the 
content of any perception or imagination is freed from a variety 
of accidental or temporary concomitants and dwelt upon for 
itself apart from these. Generalisation is certainly not 
exhausted in the act of abstracting. For the present, how-ever, 
we can confine ourselves to the latter. It implies the possi- 
bility of retaining and comparing presented contents : an inner 
life which had before it a mere .stream of given contents, 
of presentations and their images, could never advance to the 
stage of isolating any aspect, quality or relation fi*om the 
whole in which it had originally made its appearance. For 
whatever else may be given, it is clear that one contents 
difference from another cannot given in that content, and 
without some recognition of difference the initial step in the 
liberation just referred to could never be taken. In our 
ordinary experience no content can be recognised as in any way 
different from another without thereby becomin to a certain 
extent generalised, — loosened, that is to say, from sonic of the 
numerous details with which it had been originally appiv- 
hended ; and every feature, thus detached from the content, 
and released from the limitations imposed upon it, acquires by 
that very fact a new significance. 

Many psychologists have emphasised the truth that the 
process of abstraction must be operative throughout conscious 
experience, and that alike in its primitive and in its higher 
forms the process is in essence the same. Hamilton, for 
example, insists that a natural ]>asis of abstraction may be 
found in the simplest cases of self-apprehension.* Adamson, 


* Lectures on. Metaphysics, xx&iv. 
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on the other liand, fiiuls the natural basis of abstraction in the 
capacity for reviving in idea what has been presented through 
sense-perception, — a capacity which must Ije accepted as 
ultimate, and in respect of which a psychological explanation 
cannot be offered. No content, he points out, is ever revived 
with all the detail it possessed on its original appearance. 
Some mutilation, some deprivation of those features which went 
along with its primary presentation it must have undergone, if 
only because it is now appiuhendcd in a different setting and in 
changed surroundings ; to a certain extent it will be severed 
from the tamporal conditions of its original appearance.* And, 
as Mr. Bradley observes, there is every reason for supposing 
that the lower we descend in the scale of animate nature, the 
more typical, the less distinct, the mun? vaguely universal will 
be the deposit of experience.f Gradually, then, throngli 
repetition of experiences more or less identical in character, 
and through the emphasis imparted to such identity by revived 
presentations disengaged from varying features wliich belonged 
to them as at first presented, the primitive mind would have at 
its di8]X)sal a stock of images which may not inappropriately be 
called generic, — images, that is, which, whilst representing 
chamcteristics of an indetiiiite number of particulars, are not 
precisely copies of any one of them. In some sueli way we 
may conceive of the “ pre-logical ” stage in the development of 
cognition. Doubtless the ]irocess I liave brieliy indicated is to 
a large extent mechanical, but it is not mechanical in the sense 
that it could proceed a single stej) without involving that 
function of discriuiiiiatiiig and com inning, which we have 
insisted it is an error to sup]N).se only comes into operation when 
presentations, already with deliiiiteness and precision of outline, 
are coni])ared ami related one to another by a deliberate act of 
I’ellection. 

It is not, of course, sutgjested that the transition from the 


* AdiiiiiBoii, Op. vol. ii, p. 294. t Principles of Logic, p. 39. 
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one stage of coiiseiousneas to the other is by any nianiier 
of means easy to retrace. No minimising of the dililculty 
involved in trying to recover the links of connection that 
unite tlie reflective with the primitive mind is implied in the 
contention that what separates the thinking oonseiousiiess from 
tlie rudimentary consciousness is not so much what one may 
call formal differences in the activity of apprehending as 
material differences in the content apprehended, the latter 
being dependent on the alteration which is brought about 
through the gi'adiial development of the inner life. From tia* 
apprehension of different presentations to the apprehension 
of the differences qua differences, from the a])prehension of 
related facts to the aj)prehenaion of the relations as distinct 
from the related facts, is prr»hahly the most tremendoiis stride 
that comes before us in the history of mind, but I believe 
it can be sliown psychologically to be perfectly eoinpatihle with 
the course of mental cvidution, without resort, after the manner 
of Lntze, to the hypothesis of a specific faculty of relating. 
Were we justified in assuming that hjon) this distinelion had 
been effected presentations ainl tlieir images were lheni.selvcs 
apprehended as completely formed and separate individuals in 
the way in which they are apjireheiided after ’;.he ilistinction 
has been established, then J admit ir would he futile to seek fo]' 
any continuous line of devel(»pment from the one grade ef 
comsoiousness to tlie other. Ihit the reliiupiislnneiit of 
Atomism in ]>3ycliology ought to carry with it acet*ptancc 
of the view that the definite individuality, the iinleiK*ii<leiicc. 
which ill mature experience is assigneii to presinitations and 
their images, is itself a Kfsult of tlie rccogniticui of relations as 
relations and would be impossible without it. 

If, then, it be askeil what conditions are iiivolvetl in 
separating the differences from the contents that differ, in 
concentrating attention upon the relations a])art from the 
co: U. its related, the reply is, in the first place, precisely those 
which liave been indicated as iuvolvetl in the formation of that 
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recognition of unity which is denoted by the term self-con- 
sciousness. In fact, consciousness of self and apprehension of 
relations among the parts of presentative experience must be 
conceived as coming about paH pcbsau ; the one is not without 
the other. A concrete example will perhaps serve to illustrate 
my meaning. It is, as Dr. Waixl very truly remarks, “ a long 
step ” from a “ succession of presentations ” to a “presentation 
of succession,” and Lotze, too, dwells upon this antithesis as 
furnishing support for his own theory of a specific relating 
faculty. And, wlicn the problem is fonnulated in tliat way 
there does seem to be a primit fade case for J-.otze’s position. 
Tor we immediately interpret the phrase a “ succession of 
presentations” in the ordinary popular sense ; we imagine the 
presentations A, 11, (.' each as an apiuehcuded content complete 
and distinct in itself, and then there seeuis to be no way of 
escaping the inference that the idea of succession must neces- 
sarily be imposed upon them from an indciiendent source. 
Ihit if our isolation of A, J>, (J is itself a result,— in part, at 
all events, — of our applying to them the idea of succession, 
then it is clearly a varepov irporepov tt) assume such 
isolation as one of the data of the problem. On any sup- 
position, however, the exi)rcHsioii referred to is an inadequate 
mode of repn\seiiting to ourselves the total experience out of 
which we, ev(?n in mature ivllection, arrive at the judgment 
“ B follows A and C follow.^ 1>.” Tlie situation is this. The 
presentations A, 11, C ai»i>ear in a whole complex of presenta- 
tions and images, they are referred to the unity of the appre- 
hending subject, they are alteiidetl to tliroiigh a complicated 
process of discrimination and comi»nrison, ami although there 
is nothing in the content either of A or 11 or C to indicate that 
one is in a relation of sequence to the olher, there may well be 
amongst the totality of the ciMicomitants of each of them just 
those factors which enahle us to recognise a relation of 
teiuiK)ral sequence. KaeJt of the presentations in question will 
be apprehended in connection with that group of perceptions. 
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feelings and ideas, constituting the self, — a group, which, 
although as a whole relatively permanent, is yet also in the 
midst of constant ohaiigo. The way, therefore, in which C 
stands to this identical factor will be different from the way in 
which B stood to it, and again from the way in which A stood 
to it, and we have thus data furnished on which the judgment 
of succession may be based. I do not pursue the analysis 
further : we are certainly not in a position to lay out aiiytliiiig 
like exhaustively the psychological factors involved. But 
enough has . been said to indicate the extraordinarily com- 
plicated set of circumstances implied in even one of the 
simplest ideas of lelation liabitually employed by a thinking 
mind. 

It may not be out of place to point out here that if this 
way of looking at the matter be the correct one, it de tines 
our attitude towards a well-worn philosophical doctrine. 
T. H. Green’s favourite Kantian dictum that ** thought con- 
stitutes relations” expresses at the best only a ()alf truth, aiul, 
at the worst, a positive error. What has been said would lead 
us rather to violently reverse the dictum aiid to insist that 
” relations constitute thought.” Xeither mode of statement, is 
a happy one. What we do, howev^, need to fe dise is on the 
one hand that reflective thinking is only ].>pssible when 
relations have come to be recognised as relations, and on tlie 
other that we arc not entitled to assert tliat sucli recognition 
is a necessary pre-condition of perceptive experience. 

Were we attempting to give anytliing like a systematic 
account of the process of abstraction, it would of course be 
necessary to refer to the all iiniiovtant function disclnugcd in 
our thinking hy language and the use of .signs. It would be 
wellnigh impossible to preserve the generali.sed contents of 
conceptual thinking without the establishment of associations 
between them and particular empirical facts which serve to 
retain them at our coiniuand. In one respect, signs are 
thcTQPclves the outcome of aljstractioii, — although particular 
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empirical facts they arc liberated from accidental features 
which would tie them down to this or that special circumstance 
of our experience; in another respect, they are the indis- 
pensable auxiliaries of our abstract thinking, — they sevvt3 to 
make abstract ideas concrete by connecting them witii ihe 
particular objects around us. Further, a word or symbol gives 
to the content symbolised a definiteness and independence, 
that at once constitutes a contrast between it and the series of 
particular presentations on which the conception of it was 
based. A perception yields us a content with a complex of 
characteristics, such as were only to be found at one particular 
time and under one particular set of conditions. A name 
or symbol never suggests all the detail of the perceived oliject, 
but calls up what rightly or wrongly wc have taken to be its 
essential uatuie, and what wc tend to reganl as remainiug 
the same amid a variety of unessential concomitants. And, 
on that account alone, remeintered facts tend to lose very 
largely tlieir concrete character: we recall and depict ti^ our- 
selves facts and event.** more by means of words than by means 
of concrete imagery. 

Partly for this reason, one would bo inclined to reject the 
view that there miist always be present in the mind when we 
empl(»y ideas or general notions a mental image or picture of 
some kind from wliich the idea is abstracted. One might 
indeed question whether we ever have l)cfore us in retleetive 
thinking iiii(45es that could possibly be called individual or 
particular. The immense variety in the contents of our 
thought, — a variety due not merely to tliifereiices in the power 
of abstraction but to the manifold nature of what may be 
object of contemplation, — renders it ])robable that it tlepends 
largely upon the nature of the matter under consideration 
whether there will be much or little or no imagery involved in 
our thinking. If the objects of our thought be concrete 
and particular, then doubtless we shall have before us a 
relatively large amount of rcpiesenlutive imagery. Such 
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imageiy may take the form of a sort of typical instance, or 
of a rapid succcs<«ion of difici'ent instances each possessing 
some special features, or of representations in vague indefinite 
fashion of some of the marks or attributes of the things about 
whicli we are thinking. But in all such cases, the images 
would be no more mental states or events, they would be as 
truly “meanings,” however vaguely they might be appre- 
hended, as tlio ideas conceived by their help. If, on the other 
hand, the objects of our reflection be abstract or general in 
character, then probably representative imagery will be reduced 
to a minimum or be entirely absent. That we arc able to 
apprehend alistraet I'elations at all, to attend to some features 
of a thing and not to others,, is in itself (piitc sulUcieiit 
ground to warrant tlic assertion that in thinking we need not 
necessarily have before us any eonerete mental picture. 

(iii) The Ohjrdinij/ of llwvifht, — Abstraction, we have said, 
is only one phase of generalisation. “The comn^pt,” as Nettle- 
ship puts it, “is not uHuic geiier.d by being abstracted, i*s 
generality meam its capability of being abstracte«l.”* A 
concept or general notion is certainly very much more than 
a merely attenuated or impoverished particular, very niiu li 
more than a “wandering adjective ” divorceil 'Vom the cinilciit 
of a iiiental image. AVere it no more, wliat ilr. IJradley 
describes as tJiought*s chief characteristic, — its invarialdo 
reference* to an objective ccinnection in the leal world, — would 
be inexplicable. Let us look for a moment at this eluiracter- 
istic. Thinking seems to stand, so to speak, aloof from tlio 
iiiecdiJinical order in wliicJi our presentations and representa- 
tions ha]j])Cii to come and go ; the principles according to which 
valid thinking is etiuditioned are not the laws according to 
which occurrences take place in the mental life. The content 
of thouglit refers to that, which in Lotze's jjliraseology, has 
its being and meaning in itself, and which continues to be 


* PkUoBophiml Lectures and Rmains^ vol. i, p. 220. 
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wliat it is and to mean what it means, whether we ai-e conscious 
of it or no. 

So long as the old method of distinguishing Thinking from 
Perceiving, — by the help, namely, of the opposition between 
general, in the sense of abstract, and individual, in the sense 
of concrete, — is adhered to, it must be confessed that the 
characteristic of Thought just indicated raises an awkward 
psychological problem. How should we accrount tor the fact 
that precisely those contents of apprelicnsion whicli ought 
to bear upon them the very stamp of subjectivity sliould some- 
how exhibit the most decided i-efereneo to tliat which is not 
subjective ? Let it, however, be gmnled that, in tlie history of 
mind, we start with vague, indefinite, erudely difleventiated 
contents, that what comes first in experience can lie described 
iieitlier as general, if by that we mean the generality ascrilied 
to concepts or judgments, nor yet as individual, if by that we 
tiioaii the individuality ascrilied to the concrete objecU of our 
mature jierception, then it would seem t<i follow that jirogress 
in knowledge ouglit to be conceived as taking place along two 
lines of a<lvance, which need not by any means be diverging 
from one auollier, but may well be tending towards a common 
goal. A psycliulogioal examination of the activity of knowing 
wouhl yiehi abundant evidence of the soundness of this 
position. Xo ajiprehending mind ever lests content with a 
bare abstract generality. Kich generality actpiired enables 
the relatively indefinite ex\ierience from amid which it has been 
gathered to be viewed as a group of more determinate 
individual facts, these facts are ul llie same time disengaged 
from masses of irrelevant surroundings, and thus gradually 
Come to stand out, as it were, in well-defined relief against a 
backgi-ouiul whose parts form a confnscMl and ill-diflerentiated 
whole. Each individual fact, thereby rendered determinate, is 
fl-pprehended as sharing in features eommon to, jiarticipated in 
l*y» Gther individual facts, which latter facts in their turn are 
thus increasingly individtuilisiHl and differentiated from one 
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another. The child mind that has extracted from some fact of 
perceptive experience, say a chair, the elementary idea of hard- 
ness, never keeps tins quality floating in the air, hut forthwith 
proceeds to find it in as many other facts as possible. By a 
series of rudimentary judgments, the vague objects from wliich 
the child mind starts arc seen to have general characteristics, 
and the larger the number of such characteristics recognised, tiie 
less vague, the more individual, do the objects of its experience 
become. And, conversely, the larger the number of objects to 
which a general characteristic is ascribed, and the greater the 
amount of diflerence they are otherwise seen to ])Ossess, so nmeh 
the more definite and distinct does the general characteristic 
itself become. The child’s first apprehension of a general 
notion is certainly no less vague that his first apprehension of 
a particular object; only by slow degrces docs its essential 
meaning gradually begin to appear. And what is true in this 
respect of knowledge in its curlier stages is likewise true, 
rautatis mvUtndk, of knowledge in all its stages. Kveiy great 
scientific generalisation carries with it a move aeeurate and 
definite individualising of the particulars in which it fnnls 
exemplification. If Newton abstracted from the )»arli(:ular 
phenomenon of a falling ai)ple the law of uni crsal gravilation, 
the falling apple must immediately have become transli-niied 
for him into a much more pronounced and distinct ivo indivi- 
duality Ilian it bad ever been before. By discei iiing in it an 
identity with all other moving bodies, he was at tla» same time 
deteriiiiiiing with greater jireeisioii its ])oints of fliHeieiice fiom 
them. Knowledge, then, advancing by a series of judgments, 
exhibits a two-fold progress, on the one band analytical, ami on 
the other synthetical, — on the one liaml, an ever-increasing 
number of recognised distinction^, on the other, an ever- 
increasing richness and fulness of the individual concrete objects 
into which the whole has Ijcen diflereiitiated. “It is not,” as 
T. Green puts it, “that there is fircfc analysis and then 
.synthesis, or vice versd, but that in and with the jmtting 
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together of experiences, the world before us, which is for us to 
begin witli confusedly everything and definitely nothing, is 
resolved into distinctness; or, conversely, that as resolved into 
distinctness, it assumes definite features which can be 
combined/** 

When, in the ligiit of these considerations, wc turn to the 
problem of the objective character of Thought, wc find (jur- 
sclves relieved of at least one peiplexity that has baffled many 
of those wIjo have attempted its solution. We have no longer 
to account for the “objectification of the subjective”; that 
which in thinking we recognise as objective is not something 
which had a prior mode of appeamnee as subjective. The 
objectivity of Thought implies no sudden introduction of 
a new factor into conscious experience. It implies rather 
th(‘ explicit unfolding of what was implicitly involved in the 
more elementary processes of iniml, those lu’ocesses, already 
alluded to, whereby apprehension of tlie difference between 
self and not-self, inm»r experience ami outer world of reality, 
gradually took its rise. If, with Adamson, we fix upon 
exieiulodness as that feature in the contents of primitive appre- 
luMision which furnished the earliest bjisis of the experience 
ol‘ the objective,! tlieu it must not be jissumed that such recog- 
nition of a (pianiitiitivo extensity originally emerged from 
what at iirst w’as mere cpialitative intensity. Our mode of 
expiessing an ultimate distinction labours uinivoidaldy under 
the disadvantage of making it appear as though one member 
of the distinction preceded the other, — in this ease, as though 
the subject's recognition of its own character as purely 
psychical and ipialitative preceded its recognition of quanti- 
tative extension on the part of the object. Tint if what we 
underatand by qualitative intensity attained its peculiar 
meaning only in antithesis to, in contrast with i[uantitative 

♦ If or/v 0 / T. //. (rfw/i, vol. ii, p. 133. 

t Op. vol. i, p. 291 sqq. 
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extendcdiicss, then the latter can by nu means be regarded hb 
logically posterior to the former, and, in however dim and 
crude a fashion, the opposing cliaracteristics of extendedness 
and noii-extendedness must have arisen in consciousness 
together. Starting, then, with this antithesis and taking 
account of that development in the mental life which later 
enables a distinction to be drawn between the direct imnus 
diate experience of perception and the indirect mediate 
experience of reflective thinking, we can represent to oui'solw^s, 
in a general way, how it comes about that, whilst on tlie one 
hand the contents of thouglit ac(iuire more and more the 
character of generality, they sliould yet, on tliii otluM*, rcfjiin 
throughout that objective signiflennee, the earlier and cruder 
manifestation of which was a feature in piimitive perceptive 
experience. For the geneiiilising and ccunparative work (d‘ 
thought will always appear to have space perception as iis 
basis, as that on which its discriminating and vcflectivt^ 
activity is directed. From first to last its <li.stinctinns will 
be made and its comparisons instituted between fcatnn‘s in 
the objective sphere, so that there will be no reason why it 
should not, but every reason why it should, represent the laws 
of dependence amongst individual facts as lieing in no way 
less real than the individual facts whieli exemplify llicin. 
Even that highly specialised mode of rellective thinking which 
makes the inner life itself an object of contemplation can only 
be carried out in so far as tliat inner life is conceived as 
related to, and in intimate connection with, the world of 
extended tilings in space. 

One other circumstance may be mentioned as contributing 
to the same result. In concei>tual thinking, even though 
attention be strenuously exercised, there is a relatively sinall 
propoition of personal feeling. And this for two reasons. In 
the first place, as thinking tends to dwell more and inoie in 
thf region of generalities, it will liberate itself nu less from 
ihe concomitants of individual feeling than from the accidental 
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concomitants of presentatioih And in the second place, the 
explicit reference to the objective connections of what is 
signified by the contents of its reflections will tend to con- 
centrate interest on those objective connections to the exclusion 
of mere personal interest. 

7. Thouoht and Reality. 

Is, then, we may fitly ask in conclusion, tlie claim to 
objective significance which the contents of our thinking carry 
with them one that can stand the test of critical examination ? 
Have we any reason for supposing cither from the clmracter 
of the thought process itself, or from the mode of its develop- 
ment, that the interpretation of reality wliich through the 
exercise of reflective thinking the human mind is gradually 
attaining, not merely falls short of expressing tin*, full moaning 
of that reality, hut so misrepresents it that it must for ever 
escape our gi’asp ? 

As in previous cases, we may draw out our answer to this 
question by criticising at first another aiiswev. In Mr. Bradley's 
view, thought, as the interpreter of reality, suiters from an 
incurable limitation, inherent, so to apeak, in its very nature. 
Briefly, that limitation arises from the fact that thought is 
from beginiiiiig to end iliscuvsive in character, — it never 
succeeds in surmounting the distinctiojis in instituting which 
its procedure consists. Mr. Bradley does not, of course, 
ignore the synthesis involved in an act of judgment ; it is 
indeed the cardinal feature of his doctrine that in judging 
we re-unite a “ what ” and a “ that," w'hich have been pro- 
visionally estranged. But the synthesis or reunion of the 
distinguished implies, notwithstaiuliiig, a “separation, which, 
though it is over-ridden, is never unmade.” In the midst 
of its synthetic function, in the act, namely, of attributing 
a quality to reality, thought has to consent to a partial 
abnegation. “ It has to recognise the divisiim of the ‘ what ’ 
from the ‘ that,’ and it cannot so join these aspects as to get 
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rid of mere ideas and arrive at actual reality.” Even when 
the judgment is complete, the divorced elements never are 
restoi-ed to solid unity.* 

If we start as Mr. Bradley does with a sensuous datum, 
assumed to be experienced in some unique way, in some way, 
that is to say, absolutely different from that in which tlie facts 
of the objective world are or can be appiehended by us, and if 
that unique experience furnishes the only hold we can secuie 
on reality, then it follows inevitably that an attempt to reach 
a reality beyond is doomed, from the necessity of the case, to 
at least the degree of disability indicated in the above quota- 
tions. The only question one could raise would be whether its 
disability is not of a much more serious kind. For observe 
how we stand. Our mental life consists of psychical states or 
events, each possessed of two aspects, existence and content, 
the content being the complex of qualities and relations con- 
stituting the character of the existence. These psychical states 
are our data; their occurrence is our experiencii.g; in their 
case reality (or such degree of reality as belongs to them) ami 
experience are one and the same. So far there is no thought 
and nr» logical judgment. But certain of these p.sychical states, 
qua e.vistences, are signs of an immediate r( ation to, a dimet 
encounter with, a reality lieyond themselves. In sense- 
presentation we are in actual contact with this reality, but 
such contact in itself only assures us that the reality is and not 
what it is. By means of the judgment we qualify, inteipret, 
impart meaning to the signified real. And we are enabled to 
do so, because the psychical state, which qua cxisteucu is in 
contact with the jiresentcd reality, is quu content a mental 
image, part of which can be used ideally and referi-ed to that 
which is beyond itself. The subject of the judgment is the 
signified real, the predicate a portion of the content of the 
mental image, abstracted from the rest, fixed by the mind as a 


* Appearaiwe and Reality^ chapter xv. 
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universal, and attached to the signified real. It is, then, clear why 
tlie unification involved in an act of judgment never can present 
us with a concrete reality, such as that which has been 
uiiitilatcd ill order that the act of judging should take place. 
The subject of the judgment cannot own its predicate in the 
same way as the mental image owned its content, and that for 
two reasons. In the first place, it is a difierent existent from 
the mental image and its content, therefore, must be different 
IVom the content of the mental image ; and, in the second place, 
a fragment of content torn from its particular setting in one 
tontext has not thereby been fitted, by being deprived of its 
clothing* for trans 2 )ortation into another context, “ to live on 
stnuigc soils, under other skies, and through changing seasons/’ 
ijiit tlieso do not exluiust the dillicultics of the situation. 
Consider again the subject of the judgment. It is a reality 
beyond the act,” which the thinking mind eiicouiitei*8 directly 
in sense-presentation. Yet that alone which tlie thinking 
mind can immediately experience, according to the view of 
“ immediate experience ” adopted by Mr. Bradley, will be the 
result of the encounter ; that there has been an encounter, that 
the eucoMiiter signifies a reality beyond the act, tliat the reality 
))eyond the act is cuntinuous with the present sensation, and 
that it is of .such a character as to permit the ascription to it of 
an ideal content, — all this may be true, but, in any case, is 
something of which the thinking subject can only become 
aware by judging, and, instead of guaranteeing tlio validity of 
judgment, itself presupposes such validity. Consider, once 
more, the jjrcdieatc. It is an adjective, a meaning, a universal 
idea, and its universality consists in its being cut loose from 
its own existence and referred to a reality beyond. How, tlicn, 
aie we to iicconnt for this reference, and how are we to justify 
it ? We liave seen, at an earlier stage of onr inquiry, how 
Mr. Bradley would answer the first part of the ([uestion. 


* (’p. Pripnpi€9 of Logk\ p. J). 
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Facts/’ he insists, “ which are not ideal and wliich sliow no 
looseness of content from existence, seem hardly actual/’* And 
by way of explanation we are reminded that given fact “ chang(»s 
in our hands,” and “ compels us to perceive inconsistency of 
content.” Consequently, "this content cannot be refermd 
merely to its given ‘ that * but is forced beyond it, anil is made b\ 
qualify something outside.” But, why should changes in given 
fact be perceived as inconsistency of content ? Awareness of 
inconsistency involves surely some sort of idea of the demands 
of consistency and that tlie merely sentient mind is <;/* hi/pof/irHl 
not in a position to attain. In other words, the loosening of 
content from existence presupposes the objective reference 
of thouglit, and cannot, therefore, be assumed in order to 
account for its emergence. And even were it otherwise*, it 
would still require to be shown on what groumls we an* 
entitled to use an adjective abstracted from a yisychical slate 
to qualify an existence outside of it. For in tluj firsi pl.u'e, 
granted that the psychical state is a sign, we cmi nitver he 
sure that it is a sign of tlie right meaning. And in the si*(toiid 
place, if we take the immediate expeiicm^c of a ])sy(*hical 
state as our criterion of reality, then to disiiiembev this rcalitv 
which is immediately e.xiicrieneed and to use < le of tin* (lisjnfn 
manhm to (pialify the reality wliioli is not ijiimediatoh' 
exi)erienced seems to cojitradict in violent fashimi the a.s3nmi*il 
criterion. As a " wandering mljective ” the idea eoiild iu» 
longer qualify so much as the psychical state, ami its vacliral 
incapacity in tJiis respect can hardly estftl)lish its claim to 
qualify that whieli lies iKjyond. Accordingly, the eomdusion 
appears to be inevitable that the procedure of thinking has 
set out on the wrong track ; that in attempting to leaeli 
reality, it is getting farther and farther away from it and 
that the more we tliink al)Out the world, the less we know 
about it. 


Appearance and llnaUlyy chapter iv. 
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Thought, then, on this view of it, seems condemned to be 
confronted for ever by its own insoluble problem. The path- 
way to objective knowledge, to knowledge of the real world 
of fact, has been foreclosed at the outset by masses of psychical 
material which block up the mind’s every way of exit to the 
realm of nature. No amount of manipulation of a mental 
state will make it more than a mental state, or constitute the 
“idea” that results therefrom into anything otlier than an 
attenuated mental image. In short, if we treat mental states 
not simply as modes of cxiieriencing but as data e.xperienccd, 
they will possess the entire field, and thought will be no more 
able than sense to transcend them. 

We have here before ns the large problem of the validity of 
jiulgment, and I propose only to indicate briefly the way in 
wbicli the line of reflection we have been pursuing has bearing 
upon it. TlicU ])erbap8 can best be done by bringing together 
f<»r comparison the three different sigiiiflcations which the term 
“subjective” may possess when applied to thinking and its 
products. 

The (ir.st of these we have been encountering in one form or 
another throughout the foregoing discussion, and it is prominent 
in the tlieory of judgment we have just been considering. 
Tliouglit is subjective, Waiise besiilcs ])eing itself an activity of 
mind, tlie material from which it takes its departure is also 
psychical, because although the iileas which it employs arc not 
psychical existences, tliey are yet abstracted from particular 
facts or events which are psychical existences, and can therefore 
never lose the mental etih)iiriiig that saturates them from tlie 
start. If thouglit ct>nverl8 the “ degrailalion ” of psychiral 
events to its “ ideal uses,” yet “ it builds its own world out of 
them,” and there is no escaping the conclusion that its world 
miff be not only a “ beggarly show ” as contrasted with the real 
world, hut a wretched and delusive caricature of the latter. In 
short, on these pi'cniisses, absolute scepticism can entrench itself 
with a security that is piwf against any and every kind of^ 

y 
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attack.* Now, we have seen reason for holding that neither 
sense-presentation nor tliought is subjective in this sense. 
Sense-presentations, as we have been regarding them, are my 
more afTections or modifications of the individual mind, no 
more constituent parts of the mind’s existent nature, than the 
most exalted idea ever framed. They are not bits of conscious, 
ness, not pieces of mental fact; from the outset, they are 
qualities wliich the mind discriminates in the reality that 
confronts it, such aspects of the real world as its powers of 
discriminating enable it to apprehend. 

If the view we are defending be correct, it is misleading to 
say that tlie reference of an idea to reality is first introduced 
by the judgment, or that in the subject of a judgment theiv. is 
an element of existence whicli is absent from the predicate. 
Both the subject and the predicate of a judgment are contents 
of apprehension, each is a discriminated aspect of the real. If 
the judgment be an assertion about some concrete fact, then its 
subject is the rc])rescntation in the form of content of that 
concrete fact from which the person judging start s. lie may, 
of cour.se, take some feature of that content and predicate 
it of the subject, but in that case his judgment will Iih 
analytic, and will not advance lii.s knowledge. Every synthetic 
judgment, on the other hand, will u<ld a characteristic to the 
content from which he .st<art.s : it will thus trunsfonu for him 
the concrete fact, and enrich it hy a new determination. Fn 
either case, the predicate will be an "idea,” abstracteil not 
from a mental event but from contents representative of 
objective reality. As Dr. Bosiimpiet puts it, although he 
seems often to deiuirt fi’oin his dictum, “ there is in knowledge 
no passage from subjective to objective, but only development 
of the objective.” No doubt in every judgment the “ idea ” 
is held suspended in thought before it is predicated of the 

* Op. Mr. Carr*g paper on The MetapliyHical Criterion iiiul its Iiiif 
cations,” ill the last vohiiiie of the ProcmUngn, 
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fliibject. Such "division” of predicate from subject is not, 
ho)vever, the essence of an act of judgment. Tiiero is no 
judgment until the two are brought into connection, until 
there is a putting into one of two CKintents, a vori/iuTfovt 

in Aristotle's phraseology. 

In regard to a second signification of the term “ subjective,” 
the attitude we have taken has been of another kind. We 
have admitted, as, indeed, under any supposition must be 
admitted, tliat in one sense both thinking and perceiving are 
subjective. Even were we anxious to maintain that things 
exactly correspond with the ordinary popular conception of 
them, that they are known in their real relations by the finite 
minds apprehensive of them, it would still be the case that 
such knowing on the part of the subject would be subjective 
in tlic sense of being an act or process of the mind itself. 
There could be no knowledge without that antithesis between 
knowing and the known; even omniscient knowledge could 
not transcend it, for it is implied in the very notion of 
knowledge. To demand of knowledge that it shall be one 
with the object known is tantamount to demanding that 
knowledge sliall both be and not be knowledge, lint “ does 
it not seem absurd to say, that by interposition of mind, by 
which alone knowledge is pussilde, knowledge is at the same 
time impossible? WJiat alone renders something possible, 
alone renders it impossible ! I know, but because I know, 
I do not know ! t see, but l>ecause I see, 1 do not see ! Is 
it a fact, tlien, that because both — subject and object — ^are 
present in cognition, the one must luj destroyed by the other, 
and not that cognition may he made true, but that it may 
be made false ? In a word, is it not worth while to consider 
the whole antithesis: an object is known because there is a 
subject to know it ; an object is not known because there 
is a subject to know it.' * The consideration here suggested 

* «T. H. Stirling, Annotations to Schwoglors IlUtory of Philotoj^rf^ 
PP. 30]»2. 
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is one that may be approached from many sides; we have 
come to it along the road of psychological inquiry. And 
unless our inquiry has been wholly misdirected, we have 
obtained a result of no small importance with respect to the 
antithesis thus propounded. For we ai*e now in a position to 
assert that the subjectivity wliich is of necessity implied in all 
knowledge, inasmuch as knowledge is dependent on the 
activity of a knowing mind, has not in itself a vitiating 
influence 'upon the knowledge it is the means of obtaining. 
The activity of knowing throws no colour of its own upon tliat 
repieseiitation of the world of fact wliich through it is possible, 
simply because it has no colour of its own to throw. In 
essence, it is througliout a ]n‘Ocess of discriminating, comparing 
and relating ; and there is nothing in such a process that need 
of necessity distort or falsify the contents which thus come 
into recognition. As an activity of this kind, it cannot itself 
get in the way of that which it discriminates, compares and 
relates; it gives no forw,\\\ the Kantian sense, no portion of 
its own being to the contents that in and through it make 
their aiipcarance. Accordingly, scepticism must rclimpiish the 
general ground it is enahled to occupy so long as subjectivity is 
interineted in the way we have previously no* iced, and, if it 
is to obtain a footliold at all, must depend upon the strength of 
the case it can make out for distrusting knowledge on ac(*ount 
of the diflieiilty of discriminating, comparing and relating tlic^ 
manifold and complex objects upon wliicli the mind’s activity is 
directed. This, however, implies a complete change of front so 
far as the sceptical argument is concerned ; it is no longer the 
inherent nature of knowledge, as su'ch, but the imperfection due 
to our limited powers of knowing, that is the rock of ofleiicc, — 
an imperfection wliich the growth and expansion of those 
powers will gradually tend to overcome. 

Subjectivity has yet a third significance with refei’ence 
morp pecifically to the process of thinking, a significance the 
basis of which I have tried to exhibit in dealing with tlic 
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characteristics of thought as contrasted with sense-perception. 
We have seen how the contents of acquired knowledge grad- 
ually come to be conceived as the property of the self, which, 
ill mature experience, we are able to make an object of our 
contemplation. The self is regarded as possessing a body of 
knowledge, as having at its disposal a whole storehouse of 
notions and categories wherewith to arrange and interpret the 
details of experience. In receding from sense-perception to 
ideas of imagination and concepts of discursive thinking, we 
seem to be withdrawing from the real word of fact into an 
inner world of our own construction, and the question 
inevitably arises whether the formation of the latter does not 
in turn distract and pervert our view of the ibrmei\ In other 
words, is not the direct and immediate, apprehension of an 
iinreilective mind more likely faithfully to discriminate the 
features of reality than the apprelieiision of a mind tliat 
brings to tlie task a ho.st of ideas and tlioiights with 
which to interpret what is actually presented in sense- 
expericMK^c ? The characteristic of fact, it may be said,- 
is its coiKfreteness, whilst the cluiractcri.stic of our ideas and 
concepts is their nnivci-sality. In the oriler of fact, it may be 
urged, the jiaiis seem to he eoniicctiHl through the mlatively 
external relations of co-existence and .se(]uence, wliilst in the 
oriler of thought, ideas and concepts aie eiiiiiiected through 
the relations of logical dependence. Does it not follow, then, 
that oiir thought prcKieeds after a fasliion of its own and that 
it imposes on tlie materials furnishoil to it forms that are. 
entirely ]H*cidiar to itself ? lJmh)ul.»teilly this conclusion 
would be diilicult to resist on the assumption that thought 
is a “ fuiulamentally distinct mental function ” which operates 
upon presentations given to it by means of another “fuiula- 
nientally distinct nientnl function.” l>ut if that assumption 
be, as we have contended, unwarranted, if the process of 
thinking be, in truth, a development from the more primitive 
piocess of sense apprehension and continuous with it in 
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nature, then we ai'e entitled to answer the question just 
propounded with a decided negative. We are entitled to 
point out that universality is not a feature abruptly introduced 
into the contents of apprehension when we iiegin to contem- 
plate them reflectively, that, on the contrary, it is implicitly 
involved in the crude presentations of the rudimentary 
cousciousness, and that so soon as a perceived object is regarded 
as having a permanent existence of its own, and as being 
common to a number of percipient minds, tlie ([ualities dis- 
criminated in it are tacitly recognised as universal. Universality, 
thereforo, instead of being a fonn of our individual thinking, is 
a characteristic which we discover in all the materials with 
which our modes of appreliension are concerned. And so, too, 
with reference to the relations of logical dependence. They 
ai-e in no sense accidents due to the particular mechanism 
of thinking on the part of finite subjects. It is pei’fecily 
true that those relations which we reprosent by means ol* 
judgments and syllogisms are not to be regarded as precise 
copies or C(junteri)aits of relations that subsist in the w^jrld 
of real fact. 15ut in the first place, we never, in our thinking, 
assume any such literal correspondence ; thought, never claims 
for its relations of logical dependence that they ire imjre tluin 
geienilised representations of tliose modes of systematic con- 
nectedness which we gradually come to discover in reality as 
a whole. And, in the second place, our activity of thinking is 
not some miraculous function suddenly transpoiterl into a world 
alien to it ; it has itself originated and develojKid as part of that 
world ; its grow'tli has been throughout conditioned and deter- 
mined by the very material upon which in turn it conies to be 
exercised, and which we have no ground whatever for suppos- 
ing has been engaged in the strange freak o£ so sliapiug the 
discriminative process as to convert it into a nieclianism for 
distorting and defiling that which fashioned it. The categories 
of fh ight, then, are not mere forms invented by capricious 
finite minds ; they are contents with the aid of which reality 
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liecomes intelligible to finite minds, and which finite minds 
have been constrained to elaborate by the reality thus rendered 
intelligible. Subjectivity, therefore, in the sense we are now 
using the term, offers no inherent obstacle to the attainnient of 
(dijective truth. And generally, it may l)e said, that a similar 
line of argument is relevant in regard to the influence of what 
is sometimes called the “personal equation” upon our 
intellectual representations of tilings. As tlie gradual result of 
devolopinent, the finite subject does, no doubt, reach a conscious- 
ness of self tliat lias a pronounced and definite character of its 
own ; and, in consequence, Ins apprclicnsion of what is other 
than self will to a eerhiin extent bear upon it the stamp of his 
particular individuality. “ Strata u])on strata, from acquired 
habit, through deep-seated hercilitary instincts down to the 
vital energies of the body, lie beneath the clearer, thinner 
atmosphere of thinking, and he is a poor psychologist wdio does 
not recognise the enduring influence of these lower layers.* 
Yet, in this connection, it is in the first place agidn to be 
remeniliered that the individual self-consciousness is not, so far 
as any of its instincts or interests are concerned, a lawless or 
an unaccountable factor in the scheme of things, but has itself 
grown up and developed through iiartiidjiation in the world of real 
fjict, apart from which it would have no instincts or interests 
at all ; and it is to be oliserved, in the secoiul place, that the 
advance of knowledge largely consists in eliminating ami 
con-ecting the errors that arise through the idiosyncrasies of 
this or that knowing mind. 

riiilosophical reflexion is, at the present day, face to face 
witli an antithesis, the importance (»f which is only by degrees 
lieginning to be realised. On the one hand, the assumption that 
“ immediate experience” or sentience is the one and only hold wo 
possess on reality leads by easy ste])s to the position of Mach, 

* Adaiusoii, Moral Theory and Pmctice^i in the volume Ethical 

Etmocracyy p. 241. 
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and in large iiieaHure also of Avenarius, that the activity of 
thinking has no other function to discharge than that of 
enabling us to arrange and systematise, in as simple and 
“ economical ” a way as possible what is thus “ given ** directly 
through sense. So regarded, thoughts or notions liave only 
significance in so far as they subserve this purpose of 
“ economy ” ; the concei)ts of science become mere signs or 
symbols, useful for reducing the multiplicity of sensuous 
experience to some kind of manageable order, but utterly 
misleading if they are supposed to represent anything actual 
in the universe of being. On the other hand, the rejection of 
tlie assumption in question need not by any means imply that 
thinking i.s to be identified with the- structure of reality, or even 
that the products of thought aro forthwith to he taken as 
strictly ficcurate representations of the real world of fact. Hut 
it does imply that the reflective scientific interpretation of 
nature is infinitely nearer the truth of things than the crude, 
uncritical disoriminaf ioiis of the ordinary consciousness. It 
does imply that Hegel’s splendid confideneo in reason was not 
unjnstilied, altliough the justification rests on other grounds 
than those u])Ou which he i-eposcMl it. “There is,’* to use 
Adamson’s weighty wc»rds, “a contradiction in nipposing that 
thought — which is hut the methodised fashion of reaching 
self-conscionsness, of defining, therefore, in their i-elatioii to one 
another the pirts of i-eality within our experience — should by 
its own nature he incapable of solving ])rol)lenis whicli it must 
put to itself, even although, as a continuous iirocess, it has still 
much to achieve.” 
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Dii. DAWKS HICKS. 

By G. F. Stou'J'. 

Ok the “Kritik of Pure Recoson” iis of the Bible, we may 
truly say : — 

“ Hie liber eat in (pio quaerit ana dogmata quiaque : 

Tuvtiiiit et pai'iter dogmata quist^ue ana.” 

Dr. Hicks is one nf many who have extra(jte<l or distilled from 
Kant a ])hilo.sophical doctrine wliich apptNirs to them to satisfy 
their own roquirenients. It is witli tin? views which lie derives 
iVoin Kant and ado]»ls as his own that 1 am concerned in the 
|)reseut ])aper. I do not propose to call in ipieslion his 
interpretation of Kant’s meaning. When I attribute c,(‘rtain 
views to Kant, it must Ik? understood that I am referring to 
Kant in that version of his Philosophy which finds accejitance 
with Dr. Hick.s. 

There are two main topit^s 'which interest me: — (1) The 
distinction between the transcendental or objective unity of 
coiisciousness and tlic unity of the individual self; (2) The 
distinction between content ami existence. 

(1) Dr. Hicks agrees with Kant in maintaining that there 
must be a universal ami unchanging consciousness rightly 
distinguishable from the limited and changing consciousness 
which constitutes the being of individual minds such as yours 
<»r mine. By way of i»ersonal explanation, I may say at the 
outset that T am not opposed to the doctrine of a universal 
consciousness. But I iiml myself (luitc unable to accept the 
Kantian view of it, (»r the reasons on which this view is 
Ibuiided— -even as modified l»y Dr. Hicks. 

In Kant we may distinguish two arguinouts. The first is 
implicitly rejected by Dr. Hicks. However this may be, I 
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must here deal with it in order to clear the ground. What 1 
refer to is the contention that the individual self, being only a 
fragmentary portion of the known world and, as such, circuui- 
.scribed by temporal and spatial conditions, cannot know the 
whole to which it belongs, or itself as a limited part of tlie 
whola In reply, I would urge that apart from perfectly 
arbitrary and untenable assumptions, what is alleged to he 
impossible is really quite possible. I would also urge tliat it is 
not only possible, but the omnipresent fact. Take first the 
question of possibility. The fact that the iii(.Uvidual mind is 
part of a whole means that it is connected with the whole aiiil 
with other parts of the whole. Why sliould it be assumed that 
this connexion cannot among other relations take the form of 
the relation of knower and known ? If the individual mind 
formed no part of the univei-se — if it existed in conipletely 
self-contained isolation — this would indeed abolish all cognitive 
relation between it and other entities, because it would abolish 
relations of all kinds between it and otlier entitioa But it io 
a pure mn-scqinivr to argue that because the individual min<l 
is in relation to other things, and to the universe of which 
tliey are jmrt, therefore it cannot be related to other things 
in the way of knowing tliein. The trutli is that there is .1 
concealed premiss wliich alone gives the argument any plausi- 
bility ; and this concealed premiss, when it is brought to light, 
tunis out to be an arbitiury assumption involving a glaring 
jKtUio pnncipii The tacit presupposition is that the 
individual mind is in all essential respects like a material thing 
and hence that it can liavo no other relations than those of 
which a material thing is capable. It is presupposed that states 
and processes of the individual mind are all intrinsically 
<liflerent from cognitive states and processes; and it is thence 
inferred that an individual mind cannot know. A 
principii with a vengeance. 

1 lit have I not missed the real point ? The real point, 
it may be urged, is that an object known cannot itself know. 
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I would reply, in the first, place, by asking what is meant by 
the term " known object” or object of knowledge ? 

If it is meant to cover whatever is or can be known, then 
plainly it is quite wrong to say tliat an object of knowledge 
cannot be itself a knowing subject. Otherwise we should know 
nothing about knowledge and could not even be tliinking about 
it as we are at tlie present moment. 

On the other hand, if the term object of knowledge is taken 
to apply only to a certain class of things known, which from 
their special nature (cannot themselves be kiiowers, then it 
requires to be shown that individual minds are objects in this 
sense. 

In (ither words, it requires to be sliown that individual 
minds cannot be cognitive subjects. But this is tlie very point 
at issue. So that,liere again, there is a iKtltio pHnciim, 

Again, it may be said the cogency of tlie argument depends 
on the timeless nature of cognition, as contrasted with the 
temporal flow or sequence of states and procsesscs which 
constitute the mental life of tlie individual, 1 admit, of course,, 
that the relation of knower and known is nut in its own 
intrinsic nature a temporal relation; it is not a relation of 
ixiinporal simnltaueity, priority, or subsequence. But that is no- 
n^awm why knowledge should not tlevelop in time and he 
subject to tempiiral vicissitudes. The local relation of my hat 
tt) the peg oil which it hangs is not itself a tenii)oral relation ; it 
is purely a spatial relation in its own intrinsic nature timeless. 
None the less, my hat may begin to hang on the peg at a 
certain moment of time, may ctmtinue hanging for a certain 
period of time, and may afterwards be removed or fall off. 
This is possible because the hat ami the peg are themselves 
tilings wliicli endui*o in time. Again, the relation of interaction 
is strictly simultaneous and not successive. At the very same 
time, A is acting on B and being actetl on by B, and B is acting 
mi A and being acted on by A. None the less interactiun may 
ctmtiiiue through a period of time. In fact, what is ordinarily 
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called interaction is really a continuous flow of interactions. 
This is possible because the things which interact tliemselvcs 
endure and cliange in tiniu. Similarly, although the cognitive 
relation is not itself a temporal relation, it may none the less 
endure and change. It may do so because at least one of its 
terms, tlie knowing mind, endures and changes. 

There is then no intrinsic im))ossibility to debar us from 
ascribing to the individual mind a knowledge of the universe nf 
which it is a part and of itself as part of it. And, as a matter 
of fact, individual minds do know the universe and themselves 
as comprehended in it. The life history of each of us is a 
history of our coming to know what we did not know before, 
and of ceasing to know what we did know before, both about 
ourselves and about other things, iiudiuliiig other minds as such. 
Our knowledge belongs to us as individuals. My remembrance 
that T had a toothache yesterday is not your remembrance of 
your having a t(K)tliache yesterday; It is not even your 
remembrance that 1 had a toothacjho yesterday. My knowing 
the multiplication table is not your knowing the multiplicaticm 
table any more than my sitting on a chair is your sitting ou a 
chair. Doubtless it is the same universe which wo all know; 
but each of us knows it from his own indivldua point of view. 
Each of us at)preheiids fcatui'es of it wliich escape others and 
fails to apprehend features which are revealed to others. I. do 
not deny that a problem arises out of this relation between the 
individual as kiiower and the nnivei’se as known. We may 
inquire and we ought to inquire how the universe in wliicli 
such a relation is possible must be constituted. Eut what is 
presupposed as the explicandum when we raise the problem is 
that, in fact, individual minds can and do know both themselves 
and things other than themselves. 

The only knowing with which we are primarily acquainted 
is knowing on the part of individuals, — of empirical, historical 
seV. eb. If we did not know ourselves os knowing, the woid 
knowledge would convey no meaning to us whatever. If we 
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ave ultimately led to affirm the being of a cognitive conscious- 
ness which is not that of an individual mind, this result can 
only be reached by inference from the nature of our own 
cognitive consciousness. 

This seems to be the way in which Dr. Hicks himself would 
justify the doctrine of a universal Subject. While accepting 
the Kantian doctrine that the individual mental life is not 
to be identified with the fundamental unity of consciousness,’* 
he rejects the “violent severance between them” made by 
Kant. He admits that the empirical subject does know other 
things and itself. He speaks of “ the process Ijy which the 
empirical subject comes to know ohjecbs and to know itself as 
one of them.” How then does he reach the view that there is a 
transcendental coiisciousness not to be identKicd with the indi- 
vidual kiiower ( He does so by an argument which is also to 
bo found in Kant, but with a very important difference. What 
the diffei’ence is I shall presently indicate. To begin with, 

1 shall deal with tlie argument so far as it proceeds on ground 
common both to Kant and Dr. Hicks. The essential basis of 
the leasoning is the assumption that the unity of cognition is 
the ground and precondition of unity in the objects known. 
Objective relations such as are expressed by the categories are 
supposed to bo derivative from the unity of the knowing 
subject as their logical prius. This being granted, the next 
step is to recognise that such a unifying function cannot belong 
to any individual mind jis such. Finite subjects, as Dr. Hicks 
says, “must find a place not as supremely determining the 
world of experience but as tlieniselves determined therein.” It 
is not o\ir application of the categories which gives its unity to 
the world we know ; on the contrary, " the categories must bo 
ali-eady constituent elements in the objects of perception in 
order for them to be objects at all ” to an empirical conscious- 
ness. So far as the individual mind is concerned, “the 
characteristic feature of the object, its standing over against 
the apprehending subject, means that its elements are arranged 
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in a regular, definite, determined manner, according to a fixed 
order or prescribed inile, so that the individual subject is 
compelled, covMrained, forced to confonn” to this fixed order 
or prescribed rule. “ The laws of the game are not laid down 
by him.” We have thus two propositions which, taken together, 
lead iri'esistibly to a certain conclusion. On the one hand, the 
unity of the object depends on the unity of conscionsiiess ; on 
the other, the unity of the object does not depend on the unity 
of the individual consciousness. The inevitable implication is 
that objective unity must be logically preconditioned by the 
unity of a consciousness free from the limitations of individual 
minds. This certainly follows fi-om the premisses; but are 
the premisses beyond question ? - One of them may indeed 
pass unchallenged. Few arc likely to maintain that it is the 
individual mind which furnishes those “ principles of univemal 
and necessary validity in virtue of which the w’orld of experi- 
ence is one systematic whole, the same for all rational beings.” 
The other premiss, liowever, is in a very difteront position, li 
is by no means self-evident that objective unity has its logicuil 
prius ill the unity of consciousness ; and the only arguinent 
adduced in its favour turns out, when closely scrutinised, to 
disprove it rather than to prove it. This argun ,nt, it is alleged, 
is supplied by Kant in his Deduction of the Categori(?s. Now, 
setting aside a certain assumption made hy Kant and rejected 
by Dr. Kicks, the essential point of the l.)eduction is as 
follows: — The unity of the cognitive subject as expressed in 
the judgment “I think,” essentially pre8U])poses unity in the 
object it cognises. I'he cognitive subject is one and identical 
with itself only in so far as it apprehends relation and coniicxiuii 
in what it knows. If we suppose an object. A, to be appre- 
hended without any apprehension of its connexion with B, and 
if we suppose B to be apprehended without any apprehension 
of its relation to A, then it cannot be the same conscious 
subject which apprehends both A and B. The cognition of A 
and the cognition of B cannot lielong to one and the same con- 
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sciousness ; they must belong to separate individual minds. In 
general, unity of conscioiisuess presupposes consciousness of 
unity ill the object of consciousness. This part of tlie Deduc- 
tion may be regarded as a permanent contribution to Philosophy. 
Put what it demonstrates is tlie very opposite of what is 
required to justify the position occupied by Dr. Hicks. What 
it demonstrates is tliat objective unity is tlie logical prius of 
the unity of consciousness. Wliat requires to be shown from 
the point of view of Dr. Hicks is the reverse of this ; what 
requims to he shown is that the unity of consciousness is the 
logical prius of objective unity. Thus the Deduction is really 
fatal to this form of Kantianism.' The unity of consciousness 
cannot be the ground of that very unity in the object which is 
itself an essential precimdition of the unity of consciousness. 

Kant, of course, did not recognise this. He could not do so on 
account of a certain assumption which he throughout regarded 
as iinquestionahle. Disliiignishiiig between objects as given and 
olijects as thought, he takes it for granted that what is given is, 
as such, a mere multiplicity without unity. Objectivity consists 
ill a certain fixed and universal order. But that which is 
arranged in this order is in its own iiatui*e orderless. The 
object as given lias in this sense no objectivity : it is merely 
a disconnected nmnil’old of seiisc-atVections. Hence objective 
unity must be due to thought, to the faculty of knowing, to 
the unity of coiisciousnoss. Kant’s position is logically 
desperate. He assumes thronghont that there is no unity 
in the ol\ject wliicli is not preconditioned by the unity of 
consciousness. On the other hand, he has demonstrated in 
the Deduction that this veiy unity of consciousness has for 
its essential precmidition that objective unity which is supposed 
to depend on it. One or otlier of these pixipositions must be 
given up. And there can be no doubt which of the two must 
he surrendered. The ai’giiment of the Deduction is irrefragahle. 
The position which we are hound to abandon is that objective 
unity is merely derivative from the unity of cognitive conscious- 
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ness. In the analysis of the conditions of tho possibility of 
experioncc we must recognise as a primary condition that there 
must be something to be known having a being whicli does not 
consist ill being known. We must further acknowledge that 
this being must be a unity of differences, and that the unity 
is no more dependent on cognitive consciousness than tho 
differences. [This does not de])ar us from aftirming that in 
the ultimate constitution of the Universe knowing and beiiu' 
are essentially correlated and mutually dependent. Mutual 
dependence necessarily implies relative independence ; what 
we ai*e asserting is just this relative independence on the side 
of being.] 

We can now understand wliy.Kant denied that an object 
could be a cognitive subject. His view on this j >01111 folhjws 
directly from his peculiar doctrine concerning the mode in 
which objects arc* constituted. An objecft is for him a unilli'd 
niultijdicity ; but the multiplicity is in itself a more multi- 
plicity. Its unity is not founded on its own natniv, hut is 
iniposed c.ni it by something other than itself — “ the bicully of 
knowing.” Hence^ the only relations which it can evcfi- (exhibit 
are external. Even the possibility of these depends on the 
two subjective forms of sensiJiilily — time and space. Hence 
there can he no objective connexions wliich are not merely 
spatial or temporal. Such connexions as an) suhsiimcd under 
the categories are, indeed, apiu’ehended as neci\ssa:ry and 
universal. Xoiie the less the relations whicli are cognised as 
necessary and universal are mendy relations (if ccjexisteiice in 
space and SLM|uence or siniultaiicity in time. This holds for 
the empirical self as well as for material phcnoineiia. The 
cmiiirical self is nothing but the affections of inner sense apiu’e- 
heiided as forming a tem])oral scries. Evidently such an clycct 
cannot he a cognitive subject. For tlic relation of knower and 
knownis not orieof serpionce or simultaneity. Itthus appears that 
if an '’one regards the individual mind as an object of experience 
and yet holds it to be a cognitive subject, he must mean by 
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the term something totally different from what Kant 

meant. It hardly seems too much to say that for Kant an 
empirical self which could know itself would not be a 
phenomenon at all, but a thing in itself. This is a view which, 
with due explanation, I should myself accept. Hut Dr. Hicks 
would, I presume, regard it as monstrous. This being so, he 
ought to determine precisely whore liii parts company with 
Kant. Ill calling the empirical self a phenomenon, he 
cannot mean what Kant meant. AMiat, then, precisely, does 
lie mean ? 

We pass now to the second main contention of Dr. Hicks. 
AVe liave to consider liis attempt to sever existence from 
content. 

(2) According to Dr. Hicks, “ tlie contents of knowledge are 
not existents; exisLents are not, as such, contents of knowledge.” 
Our (irst task must ))e to lix as precisely as ])ossihlo what he 
means by this and similar slatemeiits. We may begin by 
distinguishing three possible meanings. In the first ])laco, when 
it is saitl that contents are not existents nor exist eiits, as such, 
contents, tlu^ reference iiuiy he to contents merely ij^m contents. 
Under this restriction, we cannot ascribe to what is known or 
thouglit of any predicate which is not essmitially constituted by 
or iiicludeil in the fact of its being known or thought of. Just 
as it is untrue that an animal on snv/t has four legs, so it is 
untrue that a content of knowledge is, as such, an existent. 
Ihit if we drop tlie reservation contained in the as such,” tlieii 
there is no reason why an animal .shoiihl not have four legs or 
why what has four legs should not be an animal; and, 
similarly, there is no reason w’hy a content of thought should 
not he an existent or why an existent should not he a content 
of thought. Now this jiropositioii, that the existence of what is 
known is not included in or constituted by the mere fact that 
it is known, does form part of what Dr. Hicks intends to assert. 
So far 1 agree with him. Hut it is only part of his doctrine — a 
part which must be carefully distinguished from the rest. 

z 2 • 
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Otherwise, arguiiieiits which only prove tliis may be taken to 
prove something quite different. The second ulternative 
meaning is tliat existence cannot be in any way known or 
thought of. Evidently neither Dr. Plicks nor anyone else can really 
intend to assert this. None ihe less his words are sometimes 
capable of this intcjrpietiition, and some of his aignments cither 
prove as much as this or prove nothing. Eut his real drift is 
represented in the third moaning which we have to consider ; 
when he denies that existence can be a content, what he is 
opposing is the view that an existent can be directly appre- 
hended just as it is actually existing at any moment. This 
language may seem obscure. The truth is tliat its precdse sense 
can only be determined by its application. It would be impos- 
sible to indicate what is meant if what is meant were 
not discoverable by each of us in our own cxperitfiice. 
Dr. Hicks could not know what he is denying it what lui is 
denying were not a fact. Explanation must thei*et’ore be based on 
examples cnaljling us to point out what we intend to refer to. 
Consider such modes of cognition as the following : Thinking 
generally of having a toothaclu? or of soiiieone else having one; 
remembering that I have had a particular toothache or tliat 
someone else has had one ; anticipating that I a.u going to have 
a toothache or that someone else is going to have one. Now 
contrast with these cognitions that mode of knowing a tooth- 
ache which is possible only while the toothache is an actual 
feeling of the person who knows it. Everyone who is not 
altogether blinded hy metaphysical prejudice must admit that 
there is a vital difference. And if we are ealled on to express 
the difference in language, we can only do so by saying that in 
the cognition of tlie toothache, while it is an actual feeling of 
the person who knows it, there is an element of immediacy 
which is otherwise absent. In it we are directly acquainted witli 
a particular existent just as it in its particularity exists in the 
portieular moment of its particular existence. Such immediacy 
is possible only in so far as what is known exists siinul- 
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taneously with the act of cognising it. Nor is it sufficient that 
tlie cognition and what is cc^niscd should bo simultaneous; 
they must also be connected in an intimate unity of an alto- 
gether unique kind. Tliey must both be partial features of the 
mental life of the same psychical individual. In the sense in 
which we are now using the term “ immediate,” it would seem 
that no one can be immediately acquainted with anything 
which docs not at the moment form part of his own mental 
life. 

This must not be taken to imply that mental states can 
be immediately apprelieuded as being nieutal or that psycho- 
logical knowledge is more accurate and less fallible than other 
knowledge. Such inferences derive whatever jdausibility they 
may possess from a fundamental iiiisconceptiun, which I must 
now attempt to remove. They seem to be founded on the 
assumption that tliose who maintain immediate knowledge 
in the sense which T have indicated are committed to the 
view that such immeiHate knowledge can have being by itself 
so as to constitute a (‘oinplete cognition. But this is an entire 
misappreliension. AVlutt is inmiediately apprehended is appre- 
hended only ill its connexion with a context which is not 
iinniediately given. Thwa even the cognition of a toothache 
as it is actually being fidt cannot be purely immediate. Wliat 
is true is that there is an element of immediacy in it and 
that this is indispensably necessary to distinguish it as a 
perception from meie. memory, anticipation, or thought. I am 
aware, for examjile, of the toothaclie. as having had a past, 
and as, unfortunately, about to have a future ; so far my thought 
transcends tlu; given. But the past and future am cognised 
by me as the particular past ami future of a present particular 
existence wliich in its present particular existeuee is in each 
moment of the process directly aiipreheiided. 

When once we have recogniseil that what is immediately 
known is known only in insejnirablc eonuexiou with a related 
context that is not immediately known, it is easy to sec that 
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the clmriK^tcr of tlie total object depends on the s])ecia1 nature 
of tliis context. AVhen the context is of one kind, the total 
object is psychical ; when it is of another kind, the total object 
is material. It is far more often material than psychical. 
Wlien tliis is the case part at least of the picscnt e.xisUmcc 
which is immediately given must consist in sensations as 
actually experienced. The whole distinction between ideas 
and perceived facts or between hypothesis and verilication 
depends on tlm presence or absence of actii:il sensations. To 
appeal lu experience is to appeal to cognition (Mintaiiiiiig a 
relevant element of immediacy which is not present in our 
pi’evious knowledge. I see what 1 take to be a piece of ic(* 

and I assume that it is cold and will melt in tire. But 

I regard this assunijition as relatively mediate and inferential 
as compared with the cognitions obtained by actually toueijing 
what I take for ice or actually watching its behaviour in the 
fire. The reason is that in these cognitions there are relevant 
elements of immediacy consisting in the direct appreliciisioii 
of actually existing tactual and visual sensations which iuv 
absent from the apprehension (»f the object os originally seen. 

Now if this view is right, a jiarticular exist nt can as such 

be part of a content of knowledge so that its particular 

existence coincides with being known. This is the thesis 
which 1 defend and which Dr. Hicks denies. Hy reasiuis for 
defending it are partly contained in tin* fon'going ex]»ositioii 
of what 1 mean by it. What further arguments I have to 
adduce in its favour will emerge naturally in jlcaling with 
the arguments brought against it by Dr. Hicks. 

These wc must now proceed to consider — 

The first of them would seem to consist in an aiipeal to 
Kant’s criticism of the ontological argument. Kant’s objection 
to the ontological aigumenl is tliat existence is never iJ.ut 
of content of any idea whatever. Now Dr. Hicks exiiresses 
his own view in the very same words. This seems to have 
him to regard the position of Kant as being in reality 
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similar to liis own. J3ut a closer scrutiny will show that in 
this he is entirely mistaken. What Kant means is the 
opposite of what he means, and the Kantian argument does 
not support him, but, on the contrary, conclusively refutes 
him. When Dr. Hicks affirms that existence is never part 
of the content of any idea whatever, the distinctive peculiarity 
of his position lies in the wide application which he gives to 
the terms “ content ” and “ idea.” The *• contents of ideas ” 
mean for him in this context the contents of all modes of 
conscious apprehension whatever,” expressly including perreep- 
tioii* lint if we give this comprehensive application to the 
term coutnU in the Kantian argument, the result is sheer 
nonsense. From mere content we cannot by any logical 
proci?8a elicit an existential judgment. Thus if wliatever is 
cognised in any mode of conscious apprehension were in this 
sense a mere content, it would follow iiiesistibly that 
existential judgments are absolutely impossible. The mere 
thouglit of there lieing a liundrcd dollars in my pocket, apart 
from any relevant peroc^ption, can never justify me in affirming 
that there are a Inindred dollars in iny pocket. If all cogni- 
tions were in tliis respect on the same plane with mere 
thoughts, then no one could over have the slightest ground 
for allirniing that he hail money in his pocket even while he 
was actually feeling it and rattling it; no one could ever 
have the slightest ground for allirniing that he had a pocket 
at all or even that he liad his trousers on. This is the awful 
plight to which we .should lie reduced if Dr. Hicks had his 
way. Nay, we should he worse olV than this. For on the 
view which he ndvocate.s no one could ever liave the bare 
thought of there lieing coin in his pocket. For it we had 
no dii-ect acipiaintanee with any particular exi.stent, how could 
we ever attain the alistract eoneejit of existence or the 
prohlomatic thought of there being ]>articular instances of it ? 


* Ar. Pr., D)04-i), ji. 163. 
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We may approach the question somewhat differently by 
inquiring how we are enabled to determine in thought this 
or that particular existence. Whenever we do so in a way 
which can bo adequately expressed in language, it will be 
found that we always determine one particular existence by 
assigning its relation to some other particular existence which 
is assumed to be already known. For instance, when T refer 
to the present Lord Cliancellor, I determine him as the 
particular Lord Chancellor existing at the time at wliicli 
I am speaking; when I refer to this table I determine the 
table as tliat which is near me or at wliich 1 am pointing or 
as that of which I have just been talking. The application 
of proper names is determined by the particular occasions 
on which they have lieen uttered, in the baptismal service. 
And so, quite generfilly, we can never mark oil* in language the 
particular existence w'e mean cAcept by its relation to some 
other particular existence presupposed as already known. Ihit 
this process obviously involves a vicious cii-elc unless there is 
ultimately some direct appiehcnsion of partic\ilar existence 
which supi»lics a point of departure for thought. If we attein))t 
to reach this ultimate basis by a regressive process we find 
ourselves ap])roaehing nearer and nearer io nnr own psycliienl 
life as the final centre of reference tlirough whicdi all other 
particular existence is determined. The limit of this legress 
is marked by such words as now ” and “ T.” In siicli wonls 
we indicate a particular existence which is not detennined liy 
the thonglit of relation to some otlier iiartieiilar existence, biit 
by the direct aj)preliension of particular existence just as it is 
actually existing. For this reason it is imjif»a.sihle witliont 
a logical circle to define adequately in language wliat it is we 
refer to when we say “ now '* or •* 1.” This is inqiossibh^ because 
we can only express in language the relatively (jomplex cogni- 
tion, of which iiiimediato apprehension is an elemeiiL. What is 
imnjc.diately apprehended cannot be so detached ns to become 
by itself a distinct object of knowledge. It is not nanieablc 
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except as being an clement of a relatively complete object. 
Thus, if I am right, when the application of words to particular 
cxistents is directly determined by immediate experience, it ought 
to be impossible to explain what is meant without a vicious circle. 
And as a matter of fact, tliis is so. Let anyone try to explain 
wheat time it is whicli he refers to when he says “ now.” It is 
not enougli to say that “now” means the time at which a 
person is speaking. For i)ersoii8 speak at different times, con- 
stituting a great many iww.% but in saying “ now,” the reference 
is to only one particular time. How is this particular time 
distinguished from the others ? It is circular to say that by 
“ now ” 1 mean the “ time at which I am now speaking.” Vet 
canything short of this is inadequate. Again, we cannot define 
the time meant by assigning its relation to past or future time. 
For the “now” forms the ultimate starting point from which 
we determimj temporal position in the past or future. Tins 
future is what follows the “ now,” and the past is what precedes 
it. Thus any altempi to determine the meaning of the now 
merely by its relation to the past or the future involves a 
vicious circle. The now must be stamped by a peculiar 
signature of its own— a peculiar characier intrinsic to it. 'What 
is this peculiar character ? We may attempt to express it by 
saying that the now is the imnueiit of a<;tual ex])eneneo. We 
may say that it is the moment in which sonsations, pleasures, 
pains, iS:c., are not merely heing thought but actually existing. 
But, again, we have lo press home the old »|uestion. The 
“ now,” it is said, is a moment actual exi»erieneo. But which 
nionieiiL of actual experience is it i For there are aii iiidelinite 
multiplicity of the.se; the menial life of eaeh of us fiYun the 
cradle to the grave includes an ince.ssaut succession of moments 
of actual exi)ei*ieuee. How is the juivticular one wliieli we 
refer to in saying “now” singled out from the others? 
Fvideiitly no geiieml coueeptiuii of actual experience and no 
niere thought of th(?re being partieiilar inslama-s of actual 
experience will help us in the least. Mere thought leaves us 
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moving roinul in the old 011*010. Tlie moiiient of actual experi- 
ence referred to is tlie present moment ; the “ now ” is the time 
of that actual experience whicli is now existing. If there 
is any way out of this impam* except the one T propose, T 
should be exceedingly glad to know what it is. The only 
escape that I can discover lies in iVaukly adinitting that there 
is a direct appreliension of particular existence as it is actually 
existing. The application of the word “ now ’* is determined, 
not by any more thought of it, but by our immediate cxperieintes 
in the way of sensation, sensuous imagery, ])lea.sure, pain, 
directly cognised in the moment of their existence as they 
Ciiiinot be cognised at any other moment. 

As a result of this discussion mi seem jnslilied in alUrming 
that the reasoning with which Kant assails the ontological 
argument, so far from supporting the tlio^is of Dr. Hicks, really 
destroys it. In the sense in which Dr. 1 licks uses the term 
“content” Kant conclusively refutes the view that the 
particular is not as such a content of knowledge. AVe must 
now proceetl to examine the oidy other serious argument which 
Dr. Hicks brings forward. We may ])ass over tjcrtain relermiees 
to Lotze wliicli arc apparently inteiided only m illustrations of 
his meaning and not as ])n.»of of the truth of his (lontentinii. 
What then remains is (1) tlie argument from the timeless 
nature of the e-ontenU knowhulge, (2) that based on tin; 
alleged impossibility of a eugnitive act ci»gnisiiig itsidf. 

The argument from the liiiudess nature, of the contents 
of knowledge may be stated as follows: All contents of know- 
ledge are timeless ; no exisUmts are. timedess ; therefore no 
existents are contents of knowledge. Here we have first to 
inquire whether contents of knowledge are nderred to mendy 
ajt snick or without this limitation. If the reference is imiiely 
to contents as such, this meaning must, of course, be jireservcd 
in t] conclusion and not in the major pnmiiss only. Dnt uii 
this assumption the argument does not prove what Dr. Ilioh^* 
requires to be proved. It docs not jirove umplkiter that 
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existeiits cannot he contents of knowledge, hut only that if 
they are so, their existence is (liffereiit from the fact that their 
existence is known. On the other hanrl, if contents are. referred 
to sdmplicihr and not mmiuhim fudd, the argument api)ear.s to 
prove far too much. It appejirs to prove, if it ]>rove3 anything, 
that no cognition of exULeiice is possible at all. Xor can tliis 
mlmtio ad ahmmhm he evaded l)y saying that (*xistence is 
“ represented ’* or “ referred to” in the content. Such phrases 
obviously yield no help unless they moan that existence is 
in some way cf»gnisod. Jhit if they do merin this, their use is 
a tacit admission that existence is, after all, a content of 
knowledge. 

There must, it would seem, he something wrong with the 
argument. To discover precisely wherein the falhufy lies, we 
must impiire why ami in what sense the contents of knowledge 
are timeless. Tn clear the ground, it may he well to begin by 
pointing out that from one point of view they are not free from 
temporal vicissitudes. A content is temporally conditioned 
inasmuch as it l.»ecomcs a content, continues to he a content, 
and ceases to he a content. For example, I may at a certain 
time lu'gin lo think of the multipliculion table, 1 may 
shortly after cease to think of it, and I may again begin to 
think of it to-morrow. T name such temporal vicissitude only 
to set it aside as irrelevant tor om* purpose. Hut the ri*asoii of 
its irrelevance ought to he noted. It is irrclevavit because it 
characterises the contents of kmiwleilge merely si/vJi ; it 
clmracteriscs them merely as known. It docs not attach lo what 
is known hut to its being known. J)r. Hicks is wrong in 
allirming that contents as sach are timeless. On the contrary, 
contenis as such are subject tt» Kmiporal coudilioiis ; they become 
eontents and cease to Ih> contents at certain limes. If they can, 
in any sense, he truly i‘i?garded as timeless, it must be from 
aimthcr j»oint of view. 

The contents of knowh'dge can, it would seem, be timeless 
only in so far as the being which is known is timeless. Xow 
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it is essential to existents that they should have a temporal 
character, that they should bo subject to change. If, then, we 
assert that contents are timeless does it not follow that existents 
cannot be cognised ? 

The conclusion seems, at the first blush, inevitable. But 
further sciaitiny will, I think, show there is a perfectly satis- 
factory way of escape from it. Tliis is indicated in tlie saying 
of Kant, found in his proof of the principle of substance, that 
only the unchanging changes. Tlie full meaning of the dictum is 
that, just because in one sense a thing changes, in another sense 
it cannot change. It cannot change in the sense of losing its 
identity just l^ecause the changes it undei^oes are all ?7.s mtii 
changes. Analysis of the nature of change shows that wliat 
changes must be identifiable as the same throughout iis 
successive states and relations. Its siic(,*essive states and the 
transitions IjoUveen them must all he inclmlt‘d in its identity us 
partial phases of its total being. Hence, if we consiiier its total 
beingas a collective unity, comprehending not only its unchanging 
characterislies but also all its changes, possible and a.dual, past, 
present and future, we cannot truly allinu of this total being 
that it is changeable. We cannot do so for t^ e s.mic reason 
tliat we cannot truly affirm that a tree is its leaves ; ur, l(» s])eak 
moie comprehensively, the reason is analogous to that which 
precludes us from unlocking a box with the same key which is 
already locked iij) inside the hox. 

The application of the Kantian analysis to our present 
problem becomes eviilent when wo lake, into accouiU another 
position also establislied l)y Kant. Change taki-n by itself in 
isolation, apart from something wliicli changes and, in changing, 
retains its identity, cannot be an object of cognitive thought or 
perception. Hence, eiumgi; can mily bo a i)art and never the 
whole of the content of any cognition having that relative 
compJ'^teness which enaljles us to express it in l.ingnagi*. It 
foll ows that a total content cannot be subject (o temporal 
vicissitude. So far wc may agi-ee with Dr. lli(rks that eontonts 
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arc necessarily timeless. On the other hand we cannot concede 
to him that time relations are never even part of a content. On 
the contrary, it is just because temporal qualifications, so far as 
they belong to a content at all, can only constitute jjart of it, 
that they can never be adjectives of it as a whole. We may take 
as an illustration that independence of time- vicissitude which 
characterises the trutli or falsity oF propositions and by 
consc<iuence the law of contradiction. A proposition cannot be 
true at one time and false at another. If it sometimes apimars 
as if this were not so, the ap]>carance is illusmy and is due to 
the fact tliat the language by wliicli we indicate position in 
time fiuctnates in its mijaiiing according to the occasion on 
which it is used. Tims, the same verbal formulas einljody 
diilbront statements. In the year 1000, the words “Jones is 
now a bachelor” may express a true proposition; in tlie year 
1901, the very same words may express a false pnjpositioii, 
Jones having married in the interval. But we do not give a 
right account of what 1ms taken phicc if we say that the 
proposition which was triu'. in 1900 has ceased to be true in 
1905. Oil the contrary, the trntli of this proposition is abso- 
lutely uiiafVeeted by the lapse of time. What lo«>ks like a 
change fmm trutli to falsity i.s really only a eluiiigo in the 
meaning of the word now ” and oF the present tense of the 
verb. The trutli stated in the haiiiula ‘Mones is now’ a 
bachelor” as used in 1900 ts-iiiiiot Im^ slated in the .same formula 
ill 1905, and it cannot be contradicted by saying in 1905 that 
“Jones i.s not now a bachelor.” If a person speaking in 1905 
wishes to eontradict it, lie imist say : “Jones was not a bachelor 
at a certain time in 1900.” In general, wliat is true does not 
beiiomo false and what is false does not become true. ^Yberever 
thoro i.s an appearance of the contrary, what really happens 
is that a form of speech has changed its meaning because 
of a shifting of the point of view from which time relations 
are indicated. 

Only by means of such nn explanation as this is it possible 
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to justify the position that truth and falsehood and the law of 
contradiction are independent of time-vicissitude. But the 
cogency of the explanation cntii*ely depends on our recognising 
that time determinations may and do form part of the content 
of propositions. This is the one essential reason why the total 
content of propositions must be independent of time-vicissitude. 
The one essential reasoii is that whatever reference tliere may 
be to time is already included within the proposition we are 
dealing with, and that consecjuciitly this time relerenoe Ciiiinot 
be used over agnin to <|ualify the pmposition as a wliolo in 
its collective unity. I thus reach a conclusion which is shaiply 
opposed to the view maintained by Dr. Hicks. Accoriling to 
him. if all contents are timeless, fhne-rchitions (‘animt he any 
part of a content. On the contrary, I should say, lliat if time 
relations cannot form any ]iart of a content, it is impossible to 
understand how all cuntents can he timeless. 

We liave now to e.vamine tin* hist argnmenl used by 
Dr. Hicks which is based on the thesis that cognitions (.‘annot 
cognise themsedves or, in his own language, that “ ilie mentiii 
stales in and throngh wliicli apprelanision of a conlmit nn the 
part of a conscious subject comes about ” cannot at the same 
time he stales in and tlirrmgli which llioy are tliciiis(‘lves 
appreliende<i. Tlie general drift of liis discussicui at this ]Miint 
seems to he as follows: — Those who maintain that cxistoiits 
can he directly cognistid appeal especially, it iu»1 exclusively, 
to the evidence which i.s, as they assert, siijiplied by eacli 
man’s cognition of his own psychical states. Hence, 
Dr. Hicks feels it inenmhent on him to give sei)arale con- 
sideration to this part of the pruhlcin in order to show that 
even the existence of psychical states is not directly 
apprehended. But he identities psychical states with states 
“in and tlirungh wliich” a cojiteiit is apprehended; and 
accordingly he takes it for granted that all he is bound to 
show is that such “acta of apprehension” are nut themselves 
immediately apprehended. 
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Now it is open to Dr. Ificks, when he is conducting a 
positive train of reasoiiiug on liis own account, to determine 
the meaning of tlie words he uses in the way whicli may seem 
most convenient and fruitful for his special purpose. ]>ut when 
he is engaged in controvevsy, it is hy no means perinissihle 
for him to employ a te.rm of fundamental importance in a 
sense widely diiferent from that which Iiis opponents attach to 
to it, without carefully taking into account the divergence 
of usage. Yet he certainly commits this fault in thf3 case of 
lh(i term “ psyehical.*' I'syehical states are wholly idcmtifieil 
]»y iiini with what he calls “acts of appielieiision.” Now, 
ihoiigh there is sonic <lilliciilty in determining ])recisely what 
lie iiic*ans hy “an act of apprelieiision," on no possible 
interpretation can his meaning he made to agree with that 
which such terms as “psychical slate” heam for those who 
liold that ])sychical slates arc directly cognised just as they at 
any niomeiit exist. Sonietiines he seems to ineaii hy “act 
of aj»iirelicnsioii ” a “ mechanical condition ” which determines 
the occuiTence of a cognition at this or that time in the life 
history of an individual conscionsnoss. If and so far as this 
interpret.! lion is correct, his whole discu.ssion is futile and 
irrelevant. For no advocate of tlie direct cognition of 
psychical existence ever intended to Jipjdy tlie term ^istjclutvl 
to any siieh “ mechanical coiidithms.” t In the other hand, if 
Jind so far as he means anything else hy “iict (»f appielien.sioii,” 
lie must, it would seem, nu*au a cognising itself, eonsidered as an 
occunence taking place at this or that time in the proees.s of 
imlividnal ex])crieiie.e. In this sense, no one, I presume, would 
refuse to recognise that “ acts of ajjpreheiisiou ” are psychical, 
so that if Dr. Hicks has sueceedeil in showing that they are 
not directly cognised, he has made good a necessary part of his 
case. Whether he has really suceeoded in doing this 
we shall consider later on. At ]uesent I have to point 
out that his opponents by no means limit the applica- 
tion of the term psychical to c'J^uisings. They also recognise 
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as psychical existences, pleasures, pains, desires, cravings, 
emotions, and sensations, and in doing so they expressly 
distinguish such modes of individual experience from ihe 
cognition of them. Tliey do not even liold, or at least they 
ought not to hold, that the being and natui'e of these psychical 
states is wliolly consliluted by their being known. The me of 
even a pleasure or pain is not pcrcipL It may be that 
pleasure or pain cannot exist without some concomitaiit 
cognition of it, however vague ; but tliis does not imjdy either 
that the pleasure or pain is identical with the cognition of it 
or that its existence consists in being cognised. As a matter of 
fact, it is easy to show the relative distinctness of the feeling 
and the cognition of it. Pleasures and pains vary in intensity 
in different phases of their existence ; but this intensity belongs 
only to the feelings tliemsolves and not to the cognitive appre- 
hension of them. The conulated cognitions may vary in degree 
of clearness but not in intensity; indeed, the intensity of the 
feeling may be at a maximum wlum the cognition of it is 
extremely vague. Again, the peculiar difTerence in quality 
which distinguishes a pleasant feeling from an unpleasant 
feeling is not a difference in the ([iiality of cognititui — not 
even of the cognition of the feelings which are pleasant oi- 
unpleasaiii. The different qualities qualify the e: stent feelings 
and not the existent cognitions of the feelings. 

Now, Dr. Hicks appears to demand that whatever is to be 
called psychical must either be a cognition in the sense of a 
cognising, or, at least, must have its nature and existence wholly 
constituted by its being cognised at the moment in which it is 
cognised; and because pleasure, pain, &c., do not satisfy this 
condition, he deiiies that they are psychical states. We grant 
that if the term psychical is to be used in tliis way, they are 
not psychical. Put this docs not help liis iiiaiii argument 
in the least. Whether or not he chooses to call a painful 
feeling a psychical state, he is, at any rate, bound to show 
that It is not an existent which is directly cognisable as it 
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exists. But, instead of grappling with this problem, ho 
merely begs the qhestion. The question is whether such 
contents of knowledge as a painful feeling are not directly 
known as they are actually existing. He answers in tlic 
negative without assigning any reason except the general dogma 
that no actual existence can be known in this way, whence, of 
coume, it follows that painful feelings and other analogous 
experiences either do not exist or that there is no immediate 
apprehension of tlieir existence. He thus merely reiterates his 
own fundamental view instead of dealing with the special 
problem connected wich the special group of cases under dis- 
cussion. It is as if he had laid down tlie dogma that All 
bullies are cowards,” and then in reply to an objector referring 
to instances of men who appeared certainly to be bullies and 
yet not to be cowards, merely protested, “ You must be 
mistaken, for all bullies are cowards.” 

His procedure could be justified only on the assumption 
that the special cases under discussion present for him no 
peculiar dilficulties. It will be therefore advisable, even at the 
cost of i)ai-tly repeating niys(df, to state briefly why I hold 
t-hat there is direct cognition of what 1 call psychical states, 
processes, or relations. First I must determine more definitely 
in what sense 1 employ the term psifchimL I call anything 
paychiml belongs to the experience of an individual as. 

an integral part of it. When I c^dl a pain mine, I mean, 
that it is an actual ex];)erienco existing at a certain time- 
and forming part and parcel of the unified complex of' 
iictual experiences constituting my conscious self. I do 
not mean merely that it is a content of my knowledge. 
For I know many things, such as chairs, hibles and the multi- 
plication table, which arc not my experiences. In knowing 
them I may bo said to have experience of them. But that is 
not the same as their being my experiences. My knowing them 
is part of my experience, but the things themselves which I 
know are not. Similarly, J may have cognisance of a pleasure. 
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which is not my feeling but another’s ; both the pleasure aiul 
the cognition are then psychical states ; but the pleasure is the 
other man’s psychical state, not mine, and the cognition is mine 
and not his. Finally, when 1 say that a psychical state belongs 
to an individual experience as part of it, I do not mean that 
the individual must recognise it as thus forming part of his 
being. What is essential is that it should actually be owned by 
him, not that he should know that he owns it. The existence of 
a self *and its own knowledge of itself as a self are not the samc\ 

And now we have to inquire : (1) whether psychical states, 
so understood, are existerits? (2) whether there is any 
immediate apprehension of their existence on the part of tlio 
self to which they belong ? That they exist will scarc(dy 1m* 
denied. The pain of gout or rheumatism actually begins, 
ceases, endiiins and changes. Ihit what actually begins, ceases, 
endures and changes, must surely be an existent particular. 
The mode of reality ” belonging to it must be that “ mode of 
reality ” we describe as existence and not that “ wholly dis 
similar” mode of reality ‘‘we distinguish as validity or truth.”'' 
Dr. Hicks would eclipse the fiime of tluj discoverer of clilom- 
form if he could reduce the reality of a toothuciie to the 
reality of validity or Truth. So far as I am cou(‘.crned, 
I should not care how true and valid my toothache ]»ains iniglil. 
ho, if only they did not rAsL 

The only question, then, which remains, is wliothcr the 
actual existence of a psychical state can enter as such into 
the content of knowledge. I say that it can hi'cause them 
is no other way of accounting for the difference between the 
cognition of it while it is actually existing, and the eogiiitioii 
of it when it is merely rmiiembcred, aiitieipatcd, or thought of 
as possible. I know the pain I am at the moment actually 
feeling in a manner wliich is essentially different from that 
in which I know a pain which T am not actually feeling. 


* Ar, Proc., 1904-5, p. 1(52. 
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In both cases the nature and existence of the pain are thought 
of and are in this sense contents of knowledge. There seems 
to be no way of distinguishing between them unless we admit 
that while the pain is actual tlie cognition includes some 
direct ai)preliension of it as it is actually existing which is not 
possible when it is not actually existing. Further, it is only 
on this assumption that we can account for our having any 
knowledge at all of pain or of any mode of psychical existence 
having a unique and irreducible nature. How could we have 
the tliought of pain or of there being particular instances of 
it, if we were not directly acquainted with any particular 
pain ? Wo certainly could not frame the i«lea of it by any 
process of constructive imagination. This argument admits 
of generalisation. How, we may ask, could we ever have the 
thought of existence or of there being partic.ular existeiits, 
if we were never directly acquainted with any particular 
existent as such ? 

It would seem then that psychical existence both can be 
and is immediately a])pveheiuled. There is, however, a peculiar 
difficulty attaching to cognition and also to other modes in 
which subjective eousciousness is related to its (ibject, as in 
desiring it or being (»thenvise interested in it. As regards 
(Mjgnition, the difficulty may bo stated thus: The possibility of 
knowing presupposes an object known distinct from the 
knowing itself ; how, then, can the knowing have itself for its 
own object ? As I have heard Dr. AVard say, y«m might as well 
suppose a man to put iiimself in a basket and carry liimself. 
An adecpiate treatment of this problem would involve a general 
discussion of reflexive relations — the relations of things to them- 
selves. Dut without gt»iug so far afield, F shall try lo indicate 
briefly what seems to me to be tlie true state of the case. In 
the first place, as a mere matlcr of abstract b>gic, tliero is a 
fallacy in tlie argument against the possibility of a logiiition 
cognising itself. No doubt- a cognitive act must liave a content 
distinct from itself. But all that this implies is merely that it 
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cannot itself be the whole of its own content. It does not 
imply that wliere there is something to be known other than 
itself, it cannot, in the act of knowing this, also know itself. 
To take a very rough analogy, the surface of my finger tip 
cannot merely press itself; it must have somctliiiig else to 
press, if it is to press at all. Suppose tliat it presses the 
surface of a table ; then, in doing so, it also presses itself in the 
same act. It presses itself against the table by a reflective 
process. Similarly, I should say that a cognition knows itself 
against its object by a reflective process. The word reflection 
supplies the key to the problem. 

This is not inei'cly a i»iece of dialectic concerned only with 
abstract possibilities. On the contrary, it seems to be an all- 
pervading fact of ordinary experience that the knowing con- 
sciousness is, however indistinctly, aware of itself. In being 
aware of the object we are aware of it as something known 
and CO ipso we are aware of the correlative knowing. This 
will, I hot)e, become plain when we consiiler the processes 
tliroiigh wliich knowledge develops. One and the same totjd 
object iieoonies gradually nmre fully and <leterminately known, 
as questions are progressively answered and antici])ations ful- 
filled or disapjiointcd. Now we are cei'tainly a^vays aw»ire of 
this process, however little we may mentally deline and distin- 
guish it, and it is equally certain that we are aware of it as 
Ijeing what it is, a process in which what is kFiown becomes 
more fully known. Ihit tin’s implies that we cognise tin? 
object as l)eiiig an olqect cognised, which again inqdies that in 
the same act the cognition of it is cognised. 

A similar account may he given of our knowledge of other 
modes of subjective consciousness. When we desire anything^ 
we arc aware of it as desired ; it has a qualification which is 
absent in the case of an object which we do not di?sii’G. Tlie 
cat chasing the bird, apprehends it as object to be pursued and 
this ir - plies reflective awareness of conation to be part of the cat. 

I conclude that the first proposition of Ferrier's 
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is, in substance, right : Along with wliatcver any intelligence 
knows it must .... have some cognisance of itself.” The 
cognisance may be very vague ; we may hesitate or refuse to 
call it self-consciousness. liut there must always be at least 
a vague and inarticulate awai*cness which is continuou.s with 
explicit self-consciousness as the seed is continuous with the 
flower. 


Eeply to Dr. Stout. 

By ff. Ikmces Hkks, 

That any production of mine should have been the occasion 
of drawing from l)i*. Stout the valuable and suggestive paper 
with the consideration of which our present session is brought 
to a close cannot but be gratifying to me. Quite apart from 
the success or otherwise of the heavy fire he has concentrated 
upon the position I have been attempting to fortify in various 
contributions to our Proceedings, the paper throws most 
interesting light upon Dr. Stout s own metaphysical standpoint, 
and leads to lively anticipation of a new^ system of j)ljilasophy 
that will carry on the traditional English mode of dealing with 
the prohlenis of speculative thinking. I know the danger of 
getting within the range of Dr. Stouts merciless dialectic; but 
ill my misfortune I have the .satisfaction of having thus secured 
for our Society a clearer and fuller view of the ground occupied 
by our fonner rre.sidenl. 

At pi'eseiit, however, I am on the defensive and can du no 
moi-e than refer briefly to those parts of Dr. Stout’s paper 
where he is directly attacking what on laevious occasions I 
have tried to .support. In one of his recently published letters, 
Professor Sidgwick remarks that he himself had always learnt 
from criticism, when he could get himself “into the state of 
mind of taking a large ajiioiiut of luisuiKlerstanuiiig and mis- 
representation as inevitable.” What I. have learnt from 
J>r. Stout’s criticism it is not now my function to tell: the 
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“ misimdcrstandiiig and misrepresentation ” I will do what I 
can to remove. 

Before plunging in median res, I may be permitted to put 
myself right upon two matters which concern not the argument 
itself but my attitude towards it. Tlie one is this : Dr. Stout 
starts off by labelling mo as one of those persons who make 
the Critique of Pure Reason their Bible, and extract from it 
whatever doctrine haj^pens to satisfy their own reciuiremcnts. 
It is a point of no consequence, but I must i*espectfully protest 
that I have no connection with the company alluded to. In 
the first i)lacc, I have absolutely no ulterior "requirement” to 
satisfy. My sole interest in philosophy is for itself alone ; I 
have no beliefs or convictions that I want to make it an 
instrument of confirming. And, in the second place, although 
I certainly do hold Kant for a very great thinker, tlie signifi- 
cance of whose thought we have as yet by no means succeeded 
in exhausting, 1 should find that opinion rudely dispelled if tli(! 
Kantian writings could legitimately be converted inti> a gosjMd 
of any sort whatsoever. Why may one not be alloweil to 
study a philosophical classic without giving rise to suspicions 
of this description? The other matter is this: Dr. Stiuit 
complains (p. 307) of my niifainiess in using, when engaged in 
cont^o^’ersy, a term of fundamental importance in a sense 
widely different from that which those whom I am opposing 
attach to it. Ainl no doubt had I done so his rebuke would bi^ 
deserved. But in the passage to which he is alluding, I was 
replying to a criticism made upon a former paper of my own, 
and according to the very canon Dr. Stout lays down, I was 
entitled to expect that the critic was using the term in question 
witJi the significance I had attiiehed to it, or that if he were ntit 
he would have taken into account the divergence of usage. 

(1) 111 dealing with the distinction between tlie transcen- 
dental unity of consciousness and the unity of the individual 
self, ^)r. Stout refers to two arguments, both of which lie 
ascribes to Kant. 
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Upon wliat lio has to say about the first of these, there is 
no call for me to dwell, since it is recognised that I have not 
put myself forward as sponsor for it. I remark only that it 
surprises me to find it attributed to Kant. Kant certainly did 
maintain that the linnian mind cannot comprelieiid reality in 
its entirety, but so fai* as I am aware he never denies “ the 
omnipresent fact ” that the individual self can “ know the 
whole to wliich it belongs, or itself as a limited part of tlie 
whole.” lie raises, it is true, the (piestion, how such know- 
ledge is possible, and comes to the conclusion that its possibility 
implies the presence of a transcfuidental unity of consciousness 
he argues, no doubt, as thougli ajmrt from such transcendental 
unity, the individual mind \vould be “ in all essential respects 
like a material thing.” Hoth these conclusions may, of course, 
legitimately enough be contested. Hut if we are persuaded 
that ill these respects Kant was wrong, wc are not entitled 
to say that he denied an “omnipresent fact.” He simply 
iiit(!i-preted it in a way which we, in that case, hold to bo 
mistaken. For Kant the individual mind and the “ empirical 
self ” liad different sigiiilications, and it is not an omnipresent 
fact” that the vmpirivffl self, in his sense of the term, “can 
know the whole to which it Ijclongs, or itself as a limited part 
of the whole.” Furtlier, when it is said that “ Kant denied 
that an object cuidil be a cognitive subject,” wo must, in 
accordance with the dictum referml to above, remember the 
limitiition which lie attached to the term “object.” An 
“ object ” denoted for him in this context what we may call 
the centre of reference for sensuous preilicates, that which was 
presenteil only in the syiilhesis of apprehension through which 
there arose the two parallel and distinct fields of exj.)crience, 
outer experience of things in space and inner experience of 
mental states succeeding one another in time. I do not defend 
the limitation, — when certain feiitures of Kantian doctrine 
which I have tried to show reason for rejecting arc relinquished 
it necessarily falls to the ground, — but neither Dr. Stout nor 
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any other responsible thinker would maintain that cognitive 
subjects are objects in tim sense. There is, it seems to me, 
no occasion to consider whether for Kant a cognitive subject 
wiiicli knows itself is or is not a noiiinenon; on tliat point, 
his teaching, as I understand it, is explicit enough. Xor do 
I know why Dr. Stout should suppose that the view, ivith due 
CA-planaiimi, of the individual mind as a thing in itself will 
appear to me “monstrous.” A “thing in itself” does not, 
it is true, strike me as a happy expression, and I certainly 
have no sympathy with the conception of a realm of things in 
tliemselves opposed to and causally productive of the world 
of experience. But I should have imagined that the refusal 
to recognise a sevemnee between what Kant called the 
transcendental unity of consciousness and the imlividual 
mental life did imply that the cognitive self was a part of 
ultimate reality, as real and as ultimate as any part can U*. 
And I cannot discover any passage where, in indicating what 
appears to me to bo the true view, I have slij)ped into “calling 
tlic empirical self a piieiiomeiiun,” although I do not know 
why the empirical self as appieheiubxl by us shonM Jiot be so 
described. 

The second argument singled out for summary dismissal 
is employed by Kant to }ii*ovo that apj)reheii.sion of unity 
ill the olycct prcsu])poses a transciendentjil unity of conscious- 
ness. Dr. Stont brings against it the charge of circiilai’ity, — 
if objective unity is the logical prius of tia? unity f)f conscious- 
ness, then unity of consciousness caninii be logical prius 
of objective unity. “The unity of conwrioiisness cannot Ik* 
tlie ground of that vciy unity in the object wliicli is itself an 
essential precondition of the unity of consciousness.” Not- 
withstanding Dr. Stout’s vigorous polemic, I cannot agree that 
Kant’s jiosition is in the desperate straits h<5 reiu’eseuts. 
It would be if, instead of logical priority, Kant had Ikwh 
speaking of temporal i)riority. But in finalysing logically a 
whole which consists of parts, A and B, that mutually involve 
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Cilch other, it is perfectly legitimate from one point of view to 
regard A as the precoiidifcion of J], and from another point of 
view to regard B as the precondition of A. In analysing, for 
instance, tlic logical relation of Cause and Effect, it is just as 
true to say that tlie notion of cause piesii]iposeH the notion of 
effect as that the notion of effect presupposes the notion of 
cause. Or, to take a more liistorical illustration, Aristotle 
does not consider himself debaiTod fj'om defining virtue as the 
conduct exemplified by the ^povifio^, because he had previously 
defined the t^pivipo^ as the man whose condiu?t is virtuous. 
Whenever we attempt to define ultimate connections or first 
principles in the sphere of knowledge (or in tlie sphere of 
morality) there must be an inevitable circle of this kind, but 
it is not a vicious circle and it in no way affects the validity 
of the reasoning, Now, Kant’s argument is essentially of this 
nature. He is concerned with the ultimate connections 
involved in kiiowletlgc as such. On tlie one haml regarding 
the syntliesis in «iuestioii from the sidojective ])oint of view, 
he procecils to show tliat ttpitrchcnuua of an object implies 
conjunction or eombinaliou of the several elements therein 
apprehended, and that such conjuuetion or eombiiiatioii as a 
jeature in hwuMtfc, presuiiposos the unity of the apprehending 
stdf. And on tlaj other hand, regarding tlie synth(‘sis from 
the objective point of view, he insists that the self can only 
become aware of its own unity and identity through the act- 
of combining a manifold, in other words, through opposing 
to itself an uliject, an object being no otbei- tliaii a necessary 
iind universal way in wliich the manifold is combined, and 
that tlieiefore unity of consciousness presupposes 

unity in the object as ap^rrvhvmhd. If Kant were supposing 
the objective unity which is the precondition of the unity of 
consciousness to be a unity outside the realm ol knowledge, 
then Dr, Stout’s objeeliou would be iivefragable ; Init that, as 
1 read the “Deduction,” is precisely the supposition which he. 
is maiidy concerned in lefutiug. 
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(2) I pass t(i my critic’s attack upon the distiuctioii* I have 
tried to innintain between existence and content. 

As J)r. Stout’s attempt to fix precisely my meaning lias 
resulted in a statement of it, which he admits may seem obscure, 
and which to mo seems ambiguous, I had better here brielly 
recapitulate what 1 myself conceive to be the main point of my 
contention. Taking as an example what is usually described as 
aijprelieiisiou of an object through the senses, wo may, I have 
insisted, psychologically distinguish the act or process of a])pre- 
heiiding as lielonging specifically to the subject, as being a 
phase or mode of his inner life, from the content apprelieiuled, 
and again, the content apprehended fnini the thing or existent 
reality, of which tlie content is a manifestation or expression. 
And [ have tried to show’ that, in tliis respect, apjirehension of 
the successive phases of the individual’s mental life does not 
difler from apprehension of can external sensible tbing, that in 
it, too, there is a similar distinction between the subject knowing 
and the (joiilent known, and again btJtwoen the conUmt known 
and the existent reality of wdiich the content is a manifestation. 
I>ut, I luive urged, this threefold clistinction ought not to he 
taken as a distinction of three existent facts, that on llie 
conliiiry it jiistilies us in Jissiiming only two c^'isteiiL facts. — 
th(‘ aciiuil mode or state of the suly’ect apjirohending, and the 
thing or event indicated by or manifested in the content. Tlie 
content is not a tniimn fjtnd situate between tlie apprehending 
sul)ject and the thing or event apprehended by him ; it is a n'ay 
in whldi the latter is known, a way in which knowledge of the 
latter is had, and this very characteristic preclmles us from 
regarding it as Ijelouging to the ardo crishndL All tl»o 
phraseology we no doubt vaguely enough apply to it, - 
“ representation,” manifestation/’ indication of ” and the 
like, — Ijecome meaningless, if it be conceived as itself an 
existing fact. 

b*. Stout Kpeaks r»f “severance,” bub any attempt at severance I 
hitvu expressly disclnimecl. 
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With this position, Dr. Stout is, if I understand him rightly, 
partially, at all events, in accord. He agrees that the 
“ existence of what is known is not included in or constituted 
by the mere fact that it is known.” He agrees, in other woixls, 
that thcTO is a distinction to he drawn between content and 
thing or event apprehended. Tlie existence of the former is 
not, in his view, identical with the existence of the latter. 
What constitutes existence on the part of the content is the 
presence in it of something “ immediately given,” of “ sensations 
actually experiences 1.” Now, the point here in dispute is not 
as to the actual fact of sensation, for, although Dr. Stout 
api>arently accuses me of denying it and of attempting to 
reduce ix^rception to ‘*mere thinking,” I ie]>udiate altogether 
having been guilty of any such absurdity. The point in dispute 
is whether sensati«iii as ** immediately given” forms part of the 
content before the mind on the occuiTCuce of such sensation. 
This is what Dr. Stmit allirms, and what 1 call in tpiestion. To 
mo it seems that simsation as “immerliately given” is an 
alfection of the subject, and dues not ap])ear as such in the 
content apprehended, that what we are immediately aware of 
through the pioce.ss uf perceiving, wliicli ensues on the occasion 
of aR'ectioii, is never the hict of alfection itself, but a sense- 
({uality which we discriminate and discern as belonging to 
the object. Formerly, I used the term “ immediate ” to denote 
the relation of tlu^ apiireheiidiiig subject to the coufetU appre- 
hended, I3ut I fully admit that there is in sense-pen^eption, as 
distinct from imagination or thought, an element wliich we may, 
if we choose, ilescribe as ‘'immediate” in a different sense. 
This immediacy, however, appears to me to be an immediacy of 
relationship to the real I king perceived, and not of recognition 
of the psychical state whieli is occurring in consecpience of the 
stimulation. 

What, now, are the objections which Dr. Stout raises to the 
position thus briefly skotidiod ? 

The first is that there is no way of ace.ounting for the 
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feature of immediacy, except by assuming tliat sensation as 
actually occurring is pi’eseiit in the content, that there is no 
way of explaining the difference between ideas and perceived 
facts except by supposing in the latter case “ a direct apprehen- 
sion of actually existing tactual and visual sensations” nut 
present in the former. Well, I have attempted to show, on tluj 
other hand, that there is a way of explaining the diifereiicc in 
question without resorting to the hypothesis just mentioned, 
and to tliat attempt Dr. Stout makes no allusion, although in 
one of the papers which he criticises I took occasion to direct 
attention to it. I must refer those who desire to examine it to 
a former volume of the Proceedings* Here I will only urge 
two considerations. In the first place, the problem is not tn 
account for tlie way in which we come to distinguish a pcrceiit 
from an idea, but to account for the way in which we conu* 
to distinguish an idea from a percept. It is not a question of 
getting at tlie real world ; we are never sei)arated from it ; the 
contents of our acts of appi'ehension arc tlie features wi*. 
discriminate in the real world ; the question is how we come 
to recognise that a revived content is not necessarily rcpiesen- 
tative of an actually present fact. In the secoinl place, the 
whole ijoiiit of my contention is, that just hccau'’c the ccuitents 
of sense-i)erceptiou are not tliemselves existent things, lait 
ways in which existent things are apprclieiided, we arc 
acquainted willi the latter much more immediately, much 
more directly (in the true sense of the.se terms) than we 
could pos.siljly he if existing sensations stood between us and 
them. 

The second objection is against an appeal I am supposed 
to have made in support of.niy [lositioii to Kaid/s criticism 
of the ontological argument. Although Dr. Stout had started 
by saying he did not pioposc to call in question my iiiterpi’eta- 
tion of Kant’s meaning, he liere pronounces as “ entirely 


* N.S., vol. i, p. 200 sqq. 
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mistaken ” an interpretfitioii I am asserted to have put upon 
a well-known section of the Critiqm. But the alleged 
interpretation is not mine, and I disown any responsibility 
for it. In the first place, in the passage to which Dr. Stout 
refers, T am dealing with an entirely different question from 
that now before us, with the question, namely, as to the 
grounds whie.li led Kant to the doctrine of things-in-themselves. 
In the second pLice, so far from ignoring that Kant insists 
on the fact of pcrceiition as the justification of an existential 
judgment, 1 draw special attention to this vital element in 
his r(*asoning, “What (for Kant) an existential proposition 
really ass^n’ts,” T write, “ is that its subject is given through 
sense and occupies a determinate place in concrete perceptive 
experience.*'* And in the third place, I go on to point out 
how the assumption of a “given ’* element in the content led 
Kant to tlie very view I am combating, namely, that the 
content is an existent entity, a tvvfinvi tjtiid, between the 
knowing mind and the (for him) unknown realities. Instead 
of conceiving Kant*s position “as being in reality .similar ” to 
my own, both here and in my jircvious paper, 1 1 state in the 
most explicit way that it is not. 

Blit, it. is eontended, the Kantian argument when rightly 
nnder.stood conclusively refutes me, and does so by showing 
tliat if all cognitions were in respect to this feature of 
existence (»n the same plane with “ mere thoughts,” we should 
never even attain the abstract concept of existence, since 
“from mere content we cannot by any logical process elicit 
an exi.stential judgment. ’* I venture to rejily that the alleged 
refutation liegs the whole question at issue ; it assumes, 
without a shadow of proof, that because a content of perception 
is similar to a enntent of thought in not being itself an 
actually existent fact, therefore, perceiving and thinking must 


* Jr. iV., 1901-5, p. IfiO. 
t Jr. yv., 1902-3, p. 149. 
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bo similar to one another in every other respect, ami there 
can he no difference between them. I can here only repeat 
that there appears to me to be, («) in the manner in which acts 
of perception and thouglit originate, (&) usually, so far as our 
mature experience is concerned, in the characteristics of the 
contents that result, (c) in the feeling-tone that accompanies a 
percept, and (d) in many other criteria, such as th.at of resist- 
ance to bodily movement, an ample supply of differentiating 
marks, without resort to the hypothesis, which I take to he 
ill founded. Deplorable indeed is the picture which Dr. Stout 
paints of a universe framed on what he supposes to he rny 
model. I am inclined to think, however, — ami luno 1 may ho 
permitted to digress for a moment from my hriid* for the 
defence, — that a universe framed on his model would (.*xhil)il 
more deplorable inconveniences still. If the c(mleiits of 
sense-perception were themselves existent entities, distinct 
and separate from the external things they ai*c used to (|ualily, 
then they would bo consbintly “fusing’' ami “ i'M{dt‘sc*ing ” 
with the wrong objects. So far as mtuu scnsatiuiis go, 
many other articles might, I in-esiune, give rise to sensiiniis 
affections similar in character to those we receive* from dulljirs 
and pockets and trousers, and I dread to eontcmphite, tlio 
chaos tliat might in consequence siijmrvenc. iN'ay, we sliouKl 
he worse off than this. For, on the view in qiu>l ion, menial 
images arc also existent entities, facts just as real as any 
sensations. And, horrihih- divtu, there seems no piiilicular 
i-eason why they, too, should not “fuse” and “ coahwe ” with 
the nnfortnnato indeiHJiidont iiot-solf! In one *»f Jerome’s 
hooks tlie story is tohl of an iiidiviilual (let us call him X) 
who, after Christmas festivities, retired U) rest iu a haunted 
chamber. Sure (Jiiougli, at the appropriate h.our, the ghost 
appeared upon the scene, and, at the conclusion of a somewhal 
blood-stirring conversation, X undertakes to walk j»art of the 
way home with liis visitor. In tlie street, a friendly e«)nstahle 
aceoshs X, and puts to him the rather uiiccrcinonious question, 
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"May I ask, sir, what you’re a-doiiig of ? ” On being informed 
■of his intent, tlio constable strongly recommends him to say 
good-bye to his companion and to go back indoors. “ Perhaps 
you are not aware,” continues the ruthless official of the law, 

“ that you arc walking about with nothing on but a nightshirt 
and a pair of l)oot8 and an opera-Iiat.” X persists that liis 
“trousers arc wlicre a man’s trousers f)uglit to ])o— on liis legs,” 
but the constable is e<pially positive that they are not. This 
is a sample of the awful plight to whicli we slmiibl be reduced 
if Dr. Stout had liis way. 

The third objection pressed by T)r. Stout has reference to 
the timeless character of the contents of a]»prehensioii. I am 
declared to be “wrong in affirming that contents, ns sarA, are 
timeless.” Tn the first place, it is worth while noting that the 
statement I actually did make was that “ any distinct content 
is, as such, timeless.” AVhat T meant by the limitation in tliis 
(context ought, I should have thought, lo have been clear 
enongli. According to the view I was taking, the act of 
apprehending and the content ap])reJi('n(b*d, althougli dis- 
tinguisliable, were iu)t separable: then? avjis no having a 
content (*xcept in and through the act of ap])rcliPiision itself. 

1 was using, then, the iiualificaliou "as such” to indicate that 
I was for the inomeiit considering the content in al>straetion 
from the act or pro(;css, ami leaving out of cousidcratioii those 
features of the couiidex whole that belonged {o the act or 
liroccss. Whilst ostensibly criticising my view, Dr. Stout is 
here eiindoying the term “ ct>uteiit ” in exactly the sense 1 bad 
been trying ti) show' is illegitimate, and it is not to be wondei'ed 
at that he pronounces my assertion to In? “ wTong.” If, how- 
ever, Ave abstract from the fact of knowing, and take the 
content in itself as that wbieb is known, then what I said of it 
is true, as such it is tiim.dess. The coming to be ami the 
ceasing to be characterise my acts of knowing, not it : I may 
think of the multiplicfition table at ibis moment, / niay^ 
shortly after cease to think of it, and I may lK?gin to think of 
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it to-morrow ; hut the multiplication table, as such, does not 
come to be, nor cease to be, nor come to be again. 

In the end, I am represented as reaching an extraordinary 
conclusion indeed. " If all contents are timeless,” I am said to 
have argued, “ time-relations cannot be any part of a content.” 
I searcli in vain to discover any words of mine that could 
possildy be liable to this amazing misconstruction. In the 
most explicit way, I guard myself against it by asserting the 
direct opposite ; “ time relations,” I write, " may, of course, be 
represented in the (*onteiit,”* and it is to bo remembered that, 
on the view I am taking, every piirt of the content is repre- 
sentative. Dr. Stout’s exjiosition of his own view on tliis 
subject seems to me of great interest, but I (laiinot see the 
relevancy of his criticism of mine. 

The last objection to the distinction I have drawn between 
existence and content concerns the contention that tin*, cxistenco 
of a mental state is not itself part of the content which in and 
through that mental state is apprehended. 1 cannot gather 
from Dr. Stout s remarks what the reasons arc lead him 
to find fault with the phrase “ an act of apprehension.” I usimI 
it simply because it seemed to be the m«)st comprehensivL* 
term availalde for indicating the common foatnr ‘S of all phfiscs 
of the inner life, namely, that tliey arc modes in wliich the 
mind is active, and that they arc modes through which tin* 
mind is aware. Certainly, I did not intend to limit the phrase 
to “ cognising ” as distinct fi'om feeling or willing, and still loss, 
f)f course, to the “cognising” we rejnusent to ourselves hy 
introspection as constituting processes of our own mental 
existence. I was trying to got an expression that would cover 
not only the more developed, but also the elementary com- 
l»oncnts of mind, and it appeared to mo. the latter might not 
inaccurately be described as in their nature acts J)f apprehen- 
sion, of which the contents were of varied kinds, either those 

* Ar, Pr., 1904-5, p. 1G3. 
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that afterwards become sense-presentations and ideas, or those 
that become feelings (so far as feelings are represented in the 
form of contents), or those that become motor-presentations 
and strivings. 

I will take, however, Dr. Stout’s own term, “ cognising.” A 
cognising, according to Dr. Stout, is “ an occurrence taking 
place at this or that time in the process of individual experi- 
ence.” Such a cognising, or “cognitive act,” has a content. 

I select one of Dr. Stout’s own cxcainples : “ I may have 
cognisance of a ideasiire which is not my feeling, but another’s.” 
What, then, is the cuntent of iny cognition in this case ? One 
would conclude from wluit is here said that tho content in the 
pleasure as it is actually occurring in the other man’s mind, 
the “ other man’s ]isychical state.” But, surely, it must be 
admitted that there is a differencG not only between my 
cognising and the other man’s feeling, hut also between what is 
before me in my act of cognition Jiiid the other man’s psychical 
state. The content (»f my cognition may altogether mis- 
represent the other man’s psychical state, and under any 
circumstances cannot do more than very imperfectly represent 
it. The other man’s ]»sYcbical state, in other words, holds to 
the content of my cognitive act the relation which the 
Cartesians described liy the term esse formal iter. Dr. Stout 
would eclipse the fame of the whole trihe of thought readers 
put together if he couhl show that in cognising another man’s 
pleasure, I penetrate into the other man’s being and have his 
actual psychical state fi.s the content of my cognition. 

But, now, in the c(*gnitiou of my own cognising, what gi*ound 
is there fur holding that this diffeiDncc between the “formal 
being ” of the actual oceurreuce and the “ objective being ” of 
luy representation of ii. ceases to hold ? I have tried to show 
that there are strong ixntsons for believing that it docs hold. In 
the first place, if it did not, there would be two entiiDly distinct 
kinds of coguisiiiLr, — .s(» tin Jaiueiilallv distinct that it would be 
tin abuse of laiigungc (u etiU tbuin by the same name. lu the 
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second place, the nature of wliat is before us when we cognise 
our own cognising does not lend countenance to tlie view that 
the esse formalitcr of the cognising enters into the content of 
our cognition. If it did, there ought to bo an accuracy and a 
certainty attaching to cognition in tliis case far surpassing 
anything we can hope for in cognising the objects of material 
nature, and many writers, at all events, who agree with 
Dr. Stout on the main issue, do elaiin for our cognition of our 
own mental states sucli suiierior accuracy and certainty.* 
Dr. Stout grants that this is a claim which cannot be 
sustained. The almost insuperable obstacles most people 
encounter in attempting to introspect their own mental states 
arc, indeed, conclusive evidence, against it. “ AVljat we do 
possess (in the way of knowledge of the processes of 
consciousness) is,” as Adamson once ])ut it, ‘•painfully and 
laboriously attained, and wants every mark of immediacy.* 
Xow it can scarcely be seriously maintaiiied that this (urcuiii- 
stauce occasions no problem for the view I am oj>po.sing. If, in 
every cognitive act, we arc? awai’e not only of a content distiiicli 
from itself, but also of its own nature, “just as it in its particu- 
larity exists.’* why, then, should there be all tins “d(jubt, hesita- 
tion, and pain ” in legarcl to its real cliara(;ter ’ fitting in my 
study, I can recall the summit of the Urocken distinctly enough, 
and there is no (piestioii in my own mind that the content before 
me is a fairly correct representation of the existent object some 
hundreds of miles aw’ay. lint the nioment I try to form any 
idea of the cognitive act by wliich I do so, although its existcm*(? 
is declared to be for me an immediate object, although 1 am 
said to know it "just as it in its particularity exists,” and 
although a thousand such cognitive acts make up the process of 

* ‘‘Dieses Wissen,” writes Volkelt, referring t») knowledge of the 
pi-ocesses of our own coiisciou.sne.s.s, “bedarf k(?iiier liegriiiidimg oder 
liechtfertigiing ; es knijpft sicli an dassclbe koine Seliwierigkeit, keinc 
Duukellieit ; es ist eiii absoliit eersUindliclm odor — was ilasselbo i^t 
--din von vonilierein ahtobit anhezwcifdbfires Wisseii.*’ (Erfuhrmg «• 
Denken^ p. 29.) 
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my mental being every day of my life, I am thrown into the 
greatest perplexity in attempting to say what it is or to give 
any account of its actual nature. ]3r. Stout would get over the 
difficulty, apparently, by his contention that “ wliat is imme- 
diately apprehended is apprehended only in its connexion with 
a context which is not immediately given.” Ihit why should 
that vrork so ju’c judicially in regard to my cognition of my own 
cognising, and so beneficially in regard to my cognition, for 
example, of the table on which I am writing ? They are in 
that respect both on the same level — indeed, the balance of 
advantage ought to lie all on the side of the former, for whilst, 
according to the theory, I am dii’cctly aware of it in its own 
actual being, 1 am only immediately cognisant of sensations 
that reach me from the latter and not of it in its own actual 
being. In the third place, when we come to examine psycho- 
logically such cognition of our own cognising as admittedly is 
possible for a develoi)ed mind, it becomes evident that that 
cognition is a highly complicated and complex process, and 
involves the presence of a iniiiiber of inteipreting ideas and 
tliuughts allogt‘ther beyond the range of the primitive conscious- 
ness. 1 tlo nut imagine for a moment that Dr. Stout would dispute 
this; much of wliat lie lias written elsewliere would become 
unintelligible if ho »li«I. lUit such complexity seems altogether 
irrecoiieilabU; with rlu* a]»p;\rently simple [nocess he here illus- 
trates by his “very rough analogy” (p. 372). The analogy 
suggests that knowing is to be conceived as a kind of inner ^isioll 
which is directed upon contents distiiii't from itself, and which 
then ]>yasort<»f ivb<aiiul becomes diivcU?il upon the source from 
which it itself eniauates. f am convinced that the analogy does 
iiijustiee to what is Ti*ally intended, and one can only wait for 
the ade(|uate treatment. <»f ihe [)i*ohleni which Dr. Stout half 
promises, ^leiinwhile, it may ht^ remarked tliat the argument 
against the ])ossibililv of a cognitive act cognising itself rests 
not upon the griuind lha‘ “a cognitive act must have a content 
distinct from iiseif,” hut upon the ground that the content 
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arises only through its activity, that such cognitive act is the 
act of discriminating a content, and that in abstraction from 
the content it discriminates it has no existence whatever. 

The “ obscure self reference ** which even the most 
elementary acts of cognition must bo assumed to carry with 
them need not by any means imply that these acts are aware 
of themselves as acts of cognition. It would be amply 
accounted for by the circumstance that every act of cognition 
is accompanied by a certain feeling-tone, which, in contradis- 
tinction to the objective significance gradually assigned to 
the content, comes to be regarded as specifically subjective in 
character. 

And this leads me finally to the question of feeling, upon 
which throughout the discussion Dr. Stout lays repeated 
emphasis. I am accused of shirking the j)roblem presented by 
the “ peculiar difliculties ” of the special cases of painful feeling. 
I had no wish, however, to do anything of the kind ; and, with 
reference to the particular point in debate, so far from merely 
reiterating my own fundamental view, I go on to give specific 
reasons, not, I submit, wholly beneath notice, for thinking that 
feeling as an existent psychical state (and, by the way, I have 
never once hinted that feelings are not psychica’ states) is not 
forthwith to be identified with feeling as cxpci ieiiced. 

Our knowledge of tho conditions iiiid(jr whicli experiences 
of pleasure and pain come about is, at present, far too limited to 
justify any dogmatic assertions as to the precise character (jf the 
experiences themselves. But so much as wc do know coiillicts 
in no way, so far as I can judge, with the view I am defending. 
I will take the instance that lias served Dr. Stout in such good 
stead, — that, namely, of the pain of a toothache, whilst it is 
actually being felt by the person who is aware of it. WliJit 
can wc say about it ? A violent disintegration of tissue is, no 
doubt, occurring in that part of the bodily organism concerned, 
and, ir consequence, certain impulses, it may be tbrougii nerve 
fibres of a special kind, are being transmitted to the brain. 
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and give rise there probably to an extensive disturbance 
of the noriiinl working of the nervous mechanism. Just 
as stimulation of tlie optic nerve leads to an act of sense- 
perception, through which we discriminate a particular shade 
of colour in an external object, so, then, we may conceive the 
derangement of tlie nornial working of the nervous mechanism 
gives rise to the particular psychical states through which we 
are aware of the [laiii and locate it in the tissue round the root 
of the tooth. The diseased tissue stands to tlie pain as felt in 
a relation, I take it, not unlike that in wliich tlie external 
thing stands to the content in an act of sense-perception. I do 
not go to the full extent of Dr. Ward’s theory that we only 
know of feeling through the effects it produces in the character 
and succession of our presentations, hut I fail to discover any 
outrageous ahsurdity involved in the view that the pain, ns we 
are nwarr of is a product of the psychical state undoubtedly 
present and nut that psychiciil state itself. The argument 
that if it were so there would lie no way of distinguishing an 
actually felt toothaclie from a remembered or anticipated 
toothache seems to me, as in the previous instance, misdirected. 
The actually felt toothache, according to this mode of regarding 
it, is the specific jirodnct of a specific psychical state ; the 
reiueniheie<l or anticipated toothache is the product of another 
and entirely diffeivnt psychical state. Why, then, should it be 
assumed that the products must he identical in the two cases ? 

I will only add two further observations — (a) “ Feeling,” it 
has been said, and I presume Dr. Stout w^ould acquiesce in the 
statement, “ gives no information about itself. It is blind, and, 
like eveiTthiiig else in the world, can only be interpreted by 
thought.” It would follow from the view I am defending that 
there is no need to assume that feelings are “ blind and 
unconscious ” before they arc apprehended by thought, that a 
state of pain is itself an act of discrimination and that no addi- 
tional act of cognition is requiivtl to recognise the presence of 
the pain. So far as I am concerned, I should not care how 
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much my toothache pains existed, if only I were not consdmi^ 
of tliem. (ft) I should like to guard myself fram a possible mis- 
conception. I agree with those who place physical pain on a 
different level from the feeling-tone that is an accompaniment 
of all our presentations and ideas. Every state of the sulyect 
in and through which knowledge is ol)taiiied involves, on the 
one hand, the exercise of an activity by which a content is 
discriminated and marked out, and, on the other hand, an 
alteration or change in the total condition of the subject which 
produces what is appropriately called the feeling- tone of the 
presentation or idea. But here, again, the feeling-tone as 
experienced and the psychical change which gives rise to it 
are not, as it appears to me, identical. 
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ABSTRACT OF MINUTKS OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE _ AIHSTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
TWENTY -SEVEyrH SESSTON.' 


November 6th, 1905. The IVcsiMent in tlie Chair.— The President 
delivered the opening Address on “Causality and the Logic of 
History.” A discussion was invited by the President, and the 
following members ttjok jiart: ^lessrs. Hodgson, Benecke, 
Dawes 1 licks, Boyce Gibson, Goldsbrough, Shearman, Carr, 
and Nunn. The President replit'd. 

December Ith, 1905. Mr. E. C. Bcnccko in the Chair. — Professor 
Boyce Gibson was elected Treasurer in tho place of Mr. 
Boutwood, who had resigned. Mr. Shailworth H. Hodgson 
read a paper on “ I eleolngy.'’ A discussion followed, in which 
tho Chairman and Messrs. Shearman, Daphne, Finberg, Nunii, 
Carr, and others took part, and Mr. Hodgson replied. 

December ISth, 1905. Dr. G. Dawes Ilitks, V.P., in the Chair. — 
Mr. G. E. Moore read a papej* on “ The Nature and Reality of 
Objects of i’ereeption.” A discussion followed, in which the 
Chairman iind Messrs. Hoilgson, Bertrand Russell, Beneckc, 
Carr, Nunii, and others took part. 

January 1st, 1906. The President in the Chair. — Mr. J. Solomon 
roiid a iNipcr on “Is the Conception of Good Undcfinable ?” 
A discussion follow’cd, in which Messrs. G. E. Moore, 
S. H. Hodgson, Benecke, Kaibel, Margoliouth, and others 
took part. 

February 5th, 1906. Mr. Sluulworth II. Hodgson, V.P., in the 
Chair.— Mr. T. P. Nunn read a piper on “The Aims and 
Achievements of Scientific Method.” A discussion followed, 
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in which the Chairman and Messrs. Bcnccke, Boyce Gibson, 
Spillcr, Goldsbrough, Can*, Finberg, Shearman, hlargoliouth, 
and Dumvillo took part. 

March 5th, 1906. Mr. Shadworth 11. Hodgson, V.P., in the 
Chair. — A paper was read by Mr. F. Tavani on “ A Certain 
Aspect of Keality as Intelligible.” A discussion followed, in 
which the Chairman and Messrs. Boutwood, Carr, Goldsbrough, 
Shearman, and Dumvillo took part. 

April 2nd, 1906. The IVcsidcnt in the Chair. — Dr. F. B. Jevoiis 
read a paper on “ Timelessiiess.” A discussion followed, in 
which the President and ^lessrs. S. II. Hodgson, Benecktr, 
Carr, Shearnmn, Goldsbrough, Margoliouth, and Dumvillo 
took part. 

April 18th, 1906. The President in the Chair. — Papci's were read 
by Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, Professor Bei’iianl Bosanquet, and 
Dr. Hastings Eashdall on “Can Logie Abstract from the 
Psychological Conditions of Thinking ? ” A disc\issiou followed, 
in which the readers of the papers replied to one another, aiul 
Messrs. Hodgson, Beneckc, Dawes Hicks, and Hoernli also 
took part. 

May 7th, 1906. Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, V.P., in the Chair.— 
Dr. G. Dawes Hicks read a paper on “ Sense I’rcsentation and 
Thought.” A discussion followed, in which I cssrs. Hodgson, 
Boyce Gibson, Carr, Shearman, Dumvillo, Margoliouth, and 
Goldsbrough took part. 

June 11th, 1906. ^Ir. Shadworth H. Hodgson, V.P., in the 
Chair. — An amciulment to Biilo V was moved by Mr. Carr 
and Dr. Dawes Hicks, and carried unanimously : — 

That Rule V be amemled to read — “ Any person desirous of 
becoming a Member of the Aristotelian Society shall apply 
to the Secretary or other Officer of the Society, who shall 
lay the annlicatiou before the Executive Committee, and 
the P]xccutivo Committee, if they think fit, shall cadmit the 
candidate to mcmljcrship.” 

The Report and Financial Statement wore iuloptod. 
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Tho officors for the ensuing Session were elected hy hjillot : — 
rresident, Eev. IListings Ihwhclull; Vice-Presidents, Dr. G. 
Dawes Hicks, Air. Ct. E. !Moorc, and Professor W. li. Sorley ; 
Treasurer, Professor W. It. Boyce Gibson; lion. Sccretiiry, 
Mr. IT. Wildon Carr. 

A |Ki|a*i‘ on *‘N«M>-Kantisni as lt02)r(3sciitcd hy Dr. Dawes 
Hicks ” was leccsived fi'oni Professor G. V. Stout. A discussion 
on the pii])er was opened by Dr. Dawes Hicks, who I’eplied at 
length to the arguments of tho ])aper ; the Chairman, Pi’ofessor 
Boyce Gibson, Messrs. Carr, Beneckc, Margolioiitli, Duniville, 
Sliearnian, and Goldsijrough also took pirt. 
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liEPOUT OF THE EXECUTIVE (‘OMIMITTEE VOll THE 
TWENTY-SEVExXTll SESSION. 


(To he Iieod at the MecHmj on June II///, 11)06.) 

Ti:x Meetings h/ivo buuii held during the Session, and the following 
Papeis liiivc been mid : -The Presi/leniial Addi’oss: “Causality 
and the Principles ot‘ Historical Evidence,” by Dr. Hasiiiig> 
ikiishdall j “ Telcolog}’,” l)y Mr. ShadAvorth H. Hodgson ; “ 'riii; 
Xatureand Kcality of Objecls of i*erception,” ))y AJr. (1. Jv Moore : 
“Is the Conception of * Gwd ’ IJndelinable ?” by Mr’. »I. S<»lrinioii ; 
“The Aims and .\ehieveiucnts of Scieiitilic Method,” l»y Mr. 'I\ 
Percy Nunn ; “On a Certain Aspect of lieaiity as Intelligible,” i»y 
Mr. F. Tavani; “ Timelcs.'siiess,” by Dr. F. 11. Jevons j Syinposiniii : 
“Can Logic Abstract from the Psychological Conditions ot 
Thinking r* by Messrs. F. C. S. Schiller, Bernard Bosanqiiet, aial 
Ha.stings Kashdall ; “Seiise-Piesentatioii and Thought,” }>y 
Dr. C. DaAves Hicks ; and “ Neo-l\aulisni as lepieseiitwl l».v 
Di‘. Dawes Hicks,” by Di’. O. F. Stout. The^e papers will be 
published as Volume Vi of the “Proceedings.” 

An inleresling feature of the Session has been the revival oI 
the Symposium. Three of our members Look [sirl ; the subjci’i, 
which ilealt with the jjragniatisL controversy, was propoundcfl b\ 
Mr. Schiller, and replied to by Messrs. Bosarnjuct and Jhishdall. 

The Financial Statement shows a balance of «£17 tSs. (id., which 
has been carried to the credit of the Publication Fund. This is 
larger than usual, and is due to sales of the “ Proceedings.” 

We regret to I’ccord the lo.ss by death of two of our meiiibci’s, 
Dr. Clair J. Crece and Miss E. A. Planning. 

/our new memberK have joined dui'ing the Session. It is a 
mailer of regret to the Coiiimitlee that the numlier' of meni))ers doc.-' 
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not increase ; it remains almost the same as in the early days of the 
Society, before the publication of the “ Proceedings.” A proposal 
is being laid before the Society to alter the Rule as to the admission 
of members. This Rule was framed when the Society held 
fortnightly meetings and when discussion was the only business. 
Now that publication has become an increiisingly important part of 
the Society's work, it is proposed to dispense with the formalities of 
nomination to the Society and subsequent ballot, and to give the* 
Committee power to admit at once to membership such candidates 
as they approve. 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT— 27tii SESSION. 1905-1906. 
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fiULES OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY. 


Na51K. 

I. — This Society slijill be called “ The Auistotelian Society 
FOR the Systematic Study of Philosophy,” or, for a short title, 
“The Aristotelian Society.** 


Ohjkcts. 

II.*— The object of this Society shall bo the systematic study of 
Philosophy; 1st, sis to its historic development; 2nd, as to its 
methods and problems. 


Constitution. 

III. — This Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, 
a Trcasiiivr, a Secretary, and embers. The Oiheers shall con- 
stitute an Executive Committee. Every Ex-President shall be a 
Vice-Pix'sideiit. 


SUIJSCRIITION. 

IV. — The annual subscription shall be one guinea, due at the 
Hrst meeting in each session. 


Admission of Mkmiieks. 

V, — ^Any person desirous of becoming a member of tho 
Aristotelian Society shall apply to tho Secretaiy-i or other 
officer of the Society, who shall lay tlie application before the 
Executive Coiniiiittec, and the Executive Committee, if they 
think fit, shall admit the candidat-c to nieiubei'ship. 
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CoKKGsroNDiNa Members. 

VI. — Foreigners may bo elected as corresponding members of 
tJio Society. They shall bo nominated by the Executive Coni- 
iiiittoe, and notice having been given at one ordinary mooting, 
their nomination slnill bo voted upon at the next meeting, 
when two-thirds of the votes east sliall be required for their 
election. Cori'cspoiiding members shall not bo liable to the 
annual subscription, and shall not vote. 

Eleotion ok Office ks. 

VII. — The President, three Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and 
Secretary shall bo elected by ballot at tlie last meeting in each 
session. Should a vacnucy occur -at any other time, the Society 
shall ballot at the earliest meeting to till such vacancy, notice 
having been given to all the members. 

Sessions and Mektin'«;.s. 

VIII. — The ordinary meetings of the Society sliall bo on the 
first Monday in every month from November to June, unless 
otlierwise ordered by the Committee. Sueli a course shall con- 
stitute a session. Special meetings may he ordei'cd by resolution 
of the Society or shall be called by ihe President whenever 
requested in writing by four or more members. 

Bu.siness of Sessions. 

IX. — At the la.st meeting in each session the Executive 
Committee shall report and the Treasurer shall make a iinaueial 
statement, and present his accounts audited by two members 
appointed by the Society at a previous meeting. 

Business ok Mrktinos. 

X. — Except at the first meeting in each session, when the 
President or a Vice-President shall deliver an address, the study 
of Philosophy in both departments shall bo pursued by means of 
(Bfl -iBsion, BO that every member may take an active part in the 
work of the Society. 
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Pkoceedings. 

XI. — The Executive Committee are entruated with the care of 
publishing or providing for the publication of a selection of the 
papers read each seRsioii before the Society. 

Business llKsOhUTiONs. 

XII. — No resolution affecting the general conduct of the 
Society and not already provided for by Rule XIV shall be put 
unless notice has been given and the resolution read at tin* 
previous meeting, and unless n (|uorum of five members be 
present. 

Visitors. 

XIII. — Visitors may be introduced to the meetings by 
members. 


Amendments. 

XIV. — Notices to amend these rules shall be in writing ami 
must bo signed by two members. Amendments must be announced 
at an ordinary meeting, and notice having been given to all the 
members, tlicy shall be voted upon at the next ordinary meeting., 
when they shall not be carried unless two-thirds of the votes casr 
are in their favour. 
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LIST OF OFFICJ^RS AND MEMRKRS FOll THE 
TWENTY-EIGHTH SESSION, 1900-1907. 


PRESinKNT. 

Rev. HASTINGS RASHDALL, M.A., D.C.L. 


VlCE-PnESIDEXTS. 

SIIADlVORTir II. HODGSON, M.A.. LL.D. (Prosidont, 1880 lo 1801). 
HEKNAKD TJOSANQUET, M.A., LL.D. (Piesident, 1804 to 1808). 

O. F. STOUT, M.A., LL.D. (President, 1800 to 1004). 

G. DAWKS HICKS, M.A., Pii.D. 

G. E. MOORE, M.A. 

W. R. SORLEY, M.A., LL.D. 


Tkkasuukil 

W. R. BOYCE GIBSON, ALA. 

Hoxoka r V Skci; kia u v. 

H. WILDON CARR, 22, Albenmrlo Street, W. 


Honorary and Corrk.si’oxhi.v(j Ali:Miii:iis. 

Rlcrted. 

1885. Prof. SAMrEi. Alexander, M.A., 18, Clifton Avenue, Fullowlielil, 
Alaucliejitep (elreted lion, ineiiiber liJOJ). 

1800. Prof. fl. AIark Baldwin', Prineutown, New iL r^ey. 

1880. J. AI. (.'atti:ll, ALA., PIi.D., Garrison, Neiv A'ork. 

JS80. Prof. \V. R. Dc.nhtan', ALA., F.K.S., .80, 'I'huiliu! Square, S.W. 
' (eleeled lioii. member 1000). 

1801. AL IL Dziewk’ki, 11, Rijursko, C'nieow, Austria. 

1881. Hon. William T. ilAR}{i.s, JjL.D., Wushinf'toii, United States. 

1883. Prof. William .Iameh, AI.D., Camlirid^'e, Al:i*<s., United States. 

1890. Kd-ML'N'k AIoN'T(iO.MhRV, Ijli.D., Lieiido Plantation, JJein 2 >.*<fead, Te.v;is. 
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iSCO. Prof. K. B. Titcuen'EK, Cornell University, United States. 
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